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Foreword 


OVER  A  ptRioD  ot  some  seventy  years,  tollowin^r  its  opening  in  1923,  the  Freer 
Gallery  ot  Art  has  acquired  a  small  collection  of  ancient  Iranian  metalwork  dis- 
tinauished  lor  its  quality  and  interest.  In  1982  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery 
was  established  with  a  gilt  ol  nearly  one  thousand  works  ol  Asian  art  that  also 
included  significant  holdings  of  ancient  Iranian  metalwork.  Between  1986  and 
1990,  these  two  collections  were  studied  by  Ann  C.  Gunter  and  Paul  Jett,  both 
members  ot  the  museums'  research  statf,  in  consultation  with  specialists  in 
other  institutions.  The  result  is  the  present  catalogue,  a  detailed  description  and 
analysis  ot  the  ancient  Iranian  metalwork  ot  Achaemenid  through  Sasanian  date 
housed  in  the  two  museums.  Dr.  Gunter,  associate  curator  ot  ancient  Near 
Eastern  art,  wrote  the  essays  on  the  collections  and  the  vessel  shapes  and  deco- 
ration as  well  as  the  descriptions  and  art-historical  discussions  ot  each  object  in 
the  catalogue.  Mr.  Jett,  supervisory  conservator,  contributed  the  essay  on 
materials  and  methods  ot  manufacture,  the  technical  discussions  of  each  object, 
the  appendix  on  analvtical  techniques,  and  the  glossary. 

The  problems  of  dating,  attribution,  and  authenticity  attending  the  study  of 
ancient  Iranian  metalwork  are  well  known  and  require  little  elaboration.  The 
collaborative  approach  exemplified  in  this  catalogue,  combining  connoisseurship 
and  technical  examination,  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  research  strategy  when 
applied  to  ancient  Iranian  metalwork  as  well  as  to  other  media  and  cultural 
spheres.  With  respect  to  the  Freer  Gallery's  own  collections,  earlier  studies  of 
Chinese  bronzes  and  Islamic  metalwork  established  a  precedent  of  multidiscipli- 
nary  investigation  and  publication,  which  the  present  catalogue  follows. 

A  new  direction  for  both  museums  lies  in  the  joint  study  and  publication 
of  their  collections.  The  unique  circumstances  of  the  museums'  proximity  and 
combined  staff  furnish  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  compare  two  closely 
related  and  highly  complementary  collections  that — although  in  adjoining 
museums — cannot  be  exhibited  together.  The  advantages  of  analyzing  such 
collections  through  the  vehicle  of  a  joint  publication  are  many.  By  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  study,  the  possibilities  of  gaining  new  insights  through  com- 
parison and  a  wider  frame  of  reference  are  considerably  enhanced.  This  torm 
of  publication  should  also  enable  readers  and  visitors  to  appreciate  more  fully 
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the  historical,  aesthetic,  and  technical  relationships  that  unite  the  ancient 
Iranian  objects  in  the  two  collections. 

This  catalogue  is  the  first  in  a  series  ot  scholarly  publications  devoted  to 
the  permanent  collections  ot  the  Freer  and  Sackler  galleries  that  is  funded  by  a 
publications  endowment  initially  established  by  a  generous  grant  from  the 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation.  Additional  gilts  to  the  endowment  were 
made  by  an  anonymous  donor,  the  estate  of  Leon  Pomerance,  William 
Douglas  McAdams,  Inc.,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Willard  G.  Clark. 

Milo  C.  Beach 
Director 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery 
and  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
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AMONG  THE  MOST  DISTINCTIVE  and  significant  achievements  of  ancient  Iranian 
art  and  technology  are  the  objects  made  of  ^old,  silver,  and  bronze,  ranging 
from  vessels  and  weapons  to  jewelry,  clothing  appliques,  and  other  personal 
ornaments.  This  volume  describes  and  analyzes  the  Iranian  metalwork  of 
Achaemenid  through  Sasanian  date  housed  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the 
Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  and  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Although  most  of  the  ancient  Iranian  metal  artifacts  in  the  two  museums 
have  been  made  available  for  studv  through  exhibitions,  few  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  specialized  art-historical  or  technical  investigations.  Moreover,  these  par- 
ticular collections  have  not  previously  been  examined  together.  When  consid- 
ered as  a  unit,  they  are  of  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  to  sustain  broader 
observations  and  conclusions  concerning  ancient  Iranian  metalwork. 

Most  of  the  objects  were  produced  in  the  Iranian  empires  that  ruled  large 
parts  of  West  and  Central  Asia  from  the  mid-sixth  century  B.C.  to  the  mid- 
seventh  century  a.d.  The  Arab  conquests  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  which 
brought  the  Sasanian  Empire  to  an  end,  mark  the  conventional  division 
between  ancient  and  medieval  in  the  Near  East  and  Central  Asia.  In  the  title  of 
this  catalogue  the  term  "Iranian"  is  used  in  a  broad  sense.  It  designates  objects 
made  within  the  geographical  region  that  corresponds  roughly  to  the  modern 
nation  ot  Iran;  and  it  also  encompasses  products  of  neighboring  regions  that 
had  come  under  Iranian  rule  or  influence.  Much  of  the  metalwork  created  dur- 
ing these  periods  resulted  from  shared  cultural  traditions,  in  which  Iranian  ele- 
ments were  often  combined  with  those  of  adjacent  areas  to  form  new  styles. 
The  catalogue  also  includes  several  objects  described  as  Iranian  in  previous 
publications  or  exhibition  texts  that  can  now,  on  the  basis  of  more  recent 
research,  be  assigned  a  probable  place  of  origin  elsewhere  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  Near  East,  or  Central  Asia.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
group  of  objects  treated  here  forms  a  meaningful  unit  from  typological,  histor- 
ical, cultural,  and  technical  points  of  view. 

The  catalogue  represents  a  collaborative  endeavor.  While  essays  and  cata- 
logue entries  were  written  individually,  the  authors  worked  in  close  consulta- 
tion throughout  all  stages  of  research  and  writing.  In  addition  to  the  forty-seven 
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objects  included  in  this  study,  more  than  one  hundred  objects  in  other  collec- 
tions were  examined  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  wider  reference. 

The  catalogue  is  intended  to  proside  a  detailed  reference  work  on  two  ot 
the  collections  in  the  national  museums.  A  comprehensi\'e  study  ot  Sasanian 
silver  vessels  completed  bv  Prudence  ().  Har|:>er  and  Pieter  Meyers  will  fur- 
nish a  detailed  catalogue  and  discussion  of  Sa.sanian  silver  vessels  in  collections 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  f-urope,  Iran,  Russia,  and  Georaja.  The 
Hrst  volume,  treating^  vessels  with  royal  imagery,  was  published  in  1981;  the 
second  volume,  devoted  to  nonroyal  vessels,  is  now  in  preparatit)n.  These 
publications  examiin'  the-  silver  vessels  of  Sasanian  date  in  the  Freer  and  the 
Sackler  Gallerv  collections  and  should  be  consulted  for  additional  comparisons 
and  information  on  the  wider  context  ot  ihv  material. 
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The  Collections  and 
Their  Classification 


WHILE  A  PRINCIPAL  AIM  (A  this  volume  is  to  consider  in  association  the  ancient 
Iranian  metalwork  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  aalleries,  the  distinctive  aspects 
ot  each  collection  should  not  thereby  be  disregarded  or  obscured.  Assembled 
by  ditlerent  individuals  under  separate  institutional  circumstances,  vshich 
changed  over  time,  the  collections  of  the  two  museums  reflect  the  ^owth  of 
knowledj^e  of  early  Iranian  metalwork  as  represented  in  both  public  and  pri 
vate  collections  in  tht-  United  States.  A  brief  description  and  historv  of  each 
collection  is  prest'nted  by  way  ol  introduction,  drav\  in^  primarily  on  docu- 
mentation prest-rved  in  thi'  museum  archives  and  rewistrarial  records. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

Sixtet'n  objects  in  the  Freer  Gallerv  ot  Art,  all  but  one  made  of  silver  or  wold, 
have  been  assi^j^ned  to  the  Achaenunid  Uirout^h  Sasanian  eras.  One  is  an 
Achaemenid  phiale  \  ]],  and  two  are  objeets  probablv  ol  Seleucid  or  Parthian 
date  [8,  12].  Most  are  well-known  tvpes  ol  .Sasanian  silver  plate,  including 
three  vases  []2  34],  two  royal  hunting  plates  [13,  14],  a  plate  with  Dionysiac 
imawerv  [it>|,  an  elliptical  bowl  [28],  and  a  bowl  with  an  intt-rior  medallion 
bust  [24].  A  silver  bowl  or  Ikjss  decorated  with  Haures  in  relief  was  probably 
made  in  Bactria  during  the  Sasanian  period  [23].  The  objects  of  .Sasanian  date 
span  most  of  the  empire's  duration,  ranaing  from  the  late  third  centurv  [24] 
and  fourth  century  [13),  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  [|)erhaps  14,  16,  and  23], 
through  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  [28,  32—34]. 

The  Freer  collection  of  ancient  Iranian  metalwork  was  assembled  over  a 
period  of  nearly  eiahty  years.  Since  each  acquisition  was  documented  individu- 
ally, the  2;rowth  of  the  collection  can  be  followed  in  .some  detail.  The  earliest 
acquisition  treated  in  this  catalogue,  a  bronze  vessel  handle  [8],  was  purchased 
by  Charles  Lang;  Freer  (1854— 1919)  durina  a  visit  to  Cairo  in  1909.  Freer's 
antiquarian  interests  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Near  Eastern  world 
were  primarilv  devoted  to  Eaypt,  and  the  bronze  handle  was  presumably  a 
chance  acquisition  from  a  dealer,  Maurice  Nahman,  from  whom  Freer  had 
purchased  olijects  durinw  previous  trips  to  Cairo.'  At  the  end  ot  the  nineteenth 
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Fig.  I.  Sasanian  silver-^^ilt  huntinsj  plate 
[13].  Freer  Gallery  oi  Art,  1943. 


and  beainnin^  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  Freer  assembled  his  collection 
ot  Asian  and  American  art,  Iranian  metalwork  of  pre-Sasanian  date  was  virtu- 
ally unknown  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

During;  the  1920s  Sasanian  silver  vessels  from  Russia  and  Iran  entered  the 
antiquities  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.'  In  1934  the  Freer 
Gallery  purchased  the  "Stroganov  plate"  [13],  a  royal  hunting  plate  probably 
depicting  the  Sasanian  king  Shapur  11  (r.  309—79).  Formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Count  Stroganov  in  Saint  Petersburg,  the  vessel  had  been  found  in  1872  in  the 
Perm  region  of  northern  Russia  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  group  of  silver 
vessels  represented  primarily  by  the  collection  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  in 
Saint  Petersburg  and  traditionally  grouped  as  "Sasanian."  The  Stroganov  plate 
was  one  of  the  first  of  these  silver  finds  from  Russia  to  reach  North  American 
collections.'  An  exhibition  of  Iranian  art  assembled  in  New  York  in  1940  by 
the  Iranian  Institute  of  America  presented  what  was  then  known  of  pre-Islamic 
metalwork  from  the  Near  East;  one  object  [23]  was  acquired  a  few  years  later 
by  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art.* 

Most  of  the  ancient  Iranian  metal  objects  in  the  Freer  collection  were  pur- 
chased between  1947  and  1967  under  the  supervision  of  Richard  Ettinghausen 
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(1906—1979)1  then  curator  of  Near  Eastern  art.  They  belong  to  the  group  of 
artifacts  with  alleged  Iranian  provenance  that  became  increasingly  available  for 
purchase  on  the  antiquities  market  and  were  acquired  by  a  number  ot 
European  and  American  museums  and  private  collectors,  most  actively  during 
the  1960s.'  In  1 97 1  tho.se  acquisitions  were  di.splayed  in  a  special  exhibition  of 
Iranian  art  at  the  Freer  Gallery.''  In  1974  the  mu.seum  acquired  a  silver  phiale 
dating  to  the  Achaemenid  period  [^].  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  collec- 
tion was  made  in  1985  [28]. 

The  authenticity  of  four  objects  in  the  Freer  collection  previouslv  exhibited 
and  published  as  works  of  ancient  Iranian  art  has  been  questioned  on  both  stylis- 
tic and  technical  grounds  [45,  45  47].  These  works  are  published  here  as  sus- 
pected forgeries. 

Since  the  terms  of  the  Freer  bequest  do  not  permit  the  collections  to  be 
exhibited  outside  the  museum,  ancient  Iranian  metal  work  in  the  gallery  played 
no  role  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  that  helped  generate  new 
critical  approaches  to  the  studv  ol  .Sasanian  silver.  The  exceptions  were,  of 
course,  those  objects  exhibited  or  published  before  their  acquisition  by  the 
Freer.  The  museum's  most  recent  acquisition,  a  Sasanian  silver  bowl  [28],  had 
been  previously  shown  at  an  exhibition  organized  by  Oleg  Grabar  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1967,  a  landmark  event  in  the  history  of  Sasanian  sil- 
ver studies.^ 

The  Freer  Gallery  research  staff  has  played  a  significant  rcjle  in  the  devel- 
opment of  technical  .studies  of  Sasanian  silver — studies  that  have  assumed  criti- 
cal importance  in  current  scholarly  investigations.  During  the  1950s  the 
museum's  technical  laboratory  carried  out  pioneering  investigations  of  Sasanian 
silver  vessels  in  the  collection  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore.**  Two  sil- 
ver plates  from  the  Freer's  own  collections  (13,  16]  were  the  focus  of  a 
detailed  technical  study  published  in  1968."^  Those  Sasanian  silver  objects  that 
formed  part  of  the  Freer  collection  by  the  early  1970s  are  included  in  the 
comprehensive  study  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels  from  numerous  collections 
undertaken  by  Prudence  O.  Harper  and  Pieter  Meyers.  This  work  has  intro- 
duced new  methods  of  technical  analysis  together  with  new  typological  and 
stylistic  criteria  for  dating,  attribution,  and  interpretation.'" 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery 

Thirty-one  objects  from  the  collection  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler  (1913— 1987)  pre- 
sented to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  been  assigned  to  the  Achaemenid 
through  Sasanian  periods."  Two  are  bronze  phialae  of  Achaemenid  date  [i,  2]; 
a  bronze  jug  is  probably  of  late  Achaemenid  or  early  Ptolemaic  date  [4].  Six 
silver  vessels  arc  products  of  the  Parthian  era:  three  bowls  [5-7]  and  three 
horn  rhyta  [9   11].  A  gold  zoomorphic  cup  has  been  published  as  a  work  of 
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Fi^.  2.  Sasanian  silver-oilt  \  essels. 
InauCTural  exhibition,  Arthur  M.  Sat  klcr 
Gallery,  1987. 


Achaemenid  date  [44].  Technical  and  stylistic  studies  suggest  that  it  may  be  a 
modern  forgery. 

The  remaining  twenty-one  objects  date  to  the  Sasanian  period,  most  of 
them  well  known  types  of  Sasanian  sih  er-gilt  vessels.  Plates  include  one  with  a 
royal  hunting  scene  and  Hye  with  other  interior  ornament  [17—21].  Silver 
bowls  number  one  with  a  tall  Foot  [26],  a  small  hemispherical  example  [25], 
two  elliptical  boyvls  [27,  29],  and  two  lobed  elliptical  vessels  [30,  31].  Three 
ewers  are  also  part  of  the  Sasanian  repertory  of  silver  plate  [35—37].  Unusual 
items,  all  made  ot  silver,  are  a  horn  rhvton  with  a  gazelle  protome  [38]; 
roundel,  perhaps  a  lid  [39];  large  disk  [40];  and  silver-gilt  buckle  that  forms 
part  of  a  set  of  belt  ornaments  [42].  Objects  made  of  other  metals  are  a  copper 
alloy  plate  [22],  gold  sword  handle  and  chapes  [41],  and  a  set  of  gold  lappet  Ht- 
tings  [42].  Most  silver  plate  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  belongs  to  categories  pro- 
duced toyvard  the  end  of  the  Sasanian  period,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
but  one  vessel  [38]  can  be  dated  to  the  early  Sasanian  period,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  examples  of  nonroyal  silver  plate. 

The  material  came  to  the  museum  as  part  of  the  inaugural  gift  of  nearly 
one  thousand  works  of  art  assembled  by  Arthur  M.   Sackler;  no  records 
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describin^T  the  growth  ot  the  collection  are  available.  Several  objects  were 
included  in  the  1978  exhibition  ot  Sasanian  art  oraani/.ed  by  Prudence  O. 
Harper  tor  the  Asia  Society  Gallery  in  New  York  [25,  26,  38,  39].  The  col- 
lections also  tormed  an  important  component  of  the  comprehensive  study  ot 
Sasanian  silver  vessels  carried  out  bv  Prudence  ().  Harper  and  Pieter  Meyers 
under  the  auspices  ot  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Subsequent  technical 
studies  of  the  material  ha\e  bei  n  completed  at  the  Sackler  Gallery  bv  Paul 
Jett  and  are  published  in  this  catalogue. 

Approaches  to  the  Study  ot  Ancient  Iranian  Metalwork 

In  recent  decades,  excavations  in  Iran  and  renewed  investigations  ot  existing 
collections  of  metal  artifacts  have  improved  considerably  our  knowledge  ot 
Iranian  metalwork  ot  the  second  and  earlv  Hrst  millennium  b.c'  This  material 
is  essential  to  understanding  the  artistic  and  technical  traditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  region  betore  the  Achaemenid  Empire  was  established  anumd  550  B.C. 
In  western  Iran,  where  the  most  extensive  fieldwork  has  taken  place,  metal 
artitacts,  including  vessels  made  ot  gold  and  silvt  r,  have  been  recovered  during 
controlled  excavations  of  tombs  and  settlements.  Intormation  from  archaeolog- 
ical contexts  has  permitted  scholars  to  tlocument  regional  stvles  in  shape,  dec- 
oration, and  technique  of  manufacture. ' ' 

For  the  periods  examined  in  this  volume,  from  about  550  B.C.  to  a.d. 
650,  very  little  metalwork  trom  controlled  excavations  is  available  tor  study  or 
comparison.  The  situation  is  particularlv  acute  in  Iran  itself,  where  most  metal 
artitacts  have  been  excavated  illititlv  and  sold  on  the  antiquities  market.  Like 
many  other  holdings  ot  ancient  Iranian  metalwork,  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler 
Gallery  collections  consist  almost  exclu.sively  ot  examples  lacking  archaeologi- 
cal context  and  reliable  intormation  on  place  ot  origin.  Approaches  to  the 
material,  classification  tor  purposes  ot  research  and  exhibition,  and  methods  ot 
analysis  are  therefore  ot  critical  importance,  as  they  must  substitute  in  large 
part  tor  the  intormation  on  authenticity,  date  and  place  ot  origin,  and  circum- 
stances of  use  frequently  provided  by  an  excavated  context. 

This  dearth  of  properly  excavated  or  published  material  severely  limits 
current  understanding  of  the  scope,  chronology,  or  distribution  of  metalwork 
in  the  Achaemenid  Fmpire  (ca.  550  —  331  b.c.).'^  Ancient  literarv  sources 
record  astonishing  quantities  ot  precious  metalwork  housed  in  the  imperial 
treasury  or  circulated  throughout  the  empire;  clearly,  onlv  a  tiny  fraction  has 
survived.'^  Few  examples  recovered  from  scientific  excavations  have  been  pub- 
lished in  detail  or  examined  from  a  technical  point  of  view.""  Objects  without 
known  provenance  acquired  through  purchase  by  museums  and  private  collec- 
tors since  the  1950s  still  constitute  the  vast  majority  ot  available  evidence;  this 
material  requires  a  systematic  review.'^ 
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What  is  known  of  Achaemenid  precious  metalwork  strongly  suggests  the 
existence  of  a  shared  aesthetic,  at  least  at  the  highest  levels  of  society,  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  speak  in  isolation  of  "Iranian"  traditions.  Distinctive 
Achaemenid  vessel  forms,  such  as  the  horn  rhvton,  were  made  over  a  wide 
area  of  the  empire  by  artisans  of  diverse  ethnicity.  Often  cited  in  this  connec- 
tion are  the  painted  reliefs  decorating  the  tomb  of  Petosiris,  an  Egyptian  offi- 
cial of  the  late  fourth  centurv  B.C.  These  depict  a  workshop  of  Egyptian 
metalsmiths  fashioning  Achaemenid-style  horn  rhyta."*  This  apparent  homo- 
geneitv  of  much  Achaemenid  metalwork,  coupled  with  an  absence  of  reliable 
information  on  provenance,  makes  it  difficult  to  recognize  regional  styles  or 
patterns  of  production.  In  a  recent  studv  of  Achaemenid  silver  vessels  with  gilt 
Hgural  ornament,  P.  R.  S.  Moorey  has  noted  that  available  information  suggests 
at  least  one  center  of  production  in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  silver-gilt  technique  of 
decoration  itself  has  Near  Eastern,  and  specificallv  Iranian,  antecedents.'"  This 
example  suggests  again  that  a  blending  of  artistic  traditions  drawn  from  diverse 
regions  had  taken  place  and  become  established  throughout  the  empire. 

Similar  problems  of  evidence  and  cla.ssification  burden  the  study  of  metal 
objects  produci-d  in  the  empires  established  fcjUowing  Alexander's  conquests  in 
Asia  and  Egypt.  The  importance  of  metalwork  in  those  cultures  is  again  docu- 
mented by  ancient  literary  accounts  describing  enormous  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels.""  Yet  little  Iranian  metalwork  of  the  Seleucid  (312-129  B.C.)  and 
Parthian  (129  b.c.-a.d.  224)  periods  has  survived,  and  most  available  material 
has  been  recovered  without  benefit  of  archaeological  context.  Few  sites  have 
been  excavated  or  adequately  publi.shed,  and  the  nature  or  extent  of  c(iurt  influ- 
ence on  local  artistic  traditions  has  not  been  established.  Moreover,  investiga- 
tions of  Seleucid  and  Parthian  art  have  often  concentrated  on  discerning  the 
degree  of  Greek  or  Roman  influence,  resulting  in  an  unbalanced  presentation  of 
finds  in  their  historical  or  cultural  context.'' 

Studies  of  Hellenistic  metalwork  and  of  objects  produced  in  Alexandria  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  early  third  century  B.C.  provide  some  information  on 
prevailing  fashions  in  shape  and  decoration  and  on  the  organization  of  produc- 
tion in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region."  Since  many  types  of  vessels  and 
ornament  were  manufactured  and  circulated  over  a  wide  geographical  range 
and  since  few  centers  of  production  have  been  identified,  objects  lacking  an 
archaeological  provenance  can  seldom  be  attributed  to  specific  regions.  Some 
metal  artifacts  of  the  Parthian  era  can  be  associated  with  particular  geographical 
regions,  such  as  Iran  or  Syria,  by  comparison  with  works  of  art  in  other  media 
recovered  during  controlled  excavations.  Many  silver  objects  of  this  period 
acquired  since  i960  through  the  antiquities  market — including  examples  in  the 
Sackler  Gallery — were  reportedly  found  in  Iran,  but  no  certain  information  on 
their  provenance  is  available. 

Metalwork  of  the  Sasanian  period  (a.d.  224-651),  primarily  silver  plate,  is 


the  best-preserved  and  most  extensively  investigated  category  treated  in  this 
catalogue.  Several  key  collections  of  silver  vessels,  consisting  primarily  of  acci- 
dental finds  made  in  northern  Russia  or  India,  were  assembled  during  the  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century  in  Saint  Petersburg,  London,  and  Paris.  '  A 
large  number  of  objects  attributed  to  the  Sasanian  period,  most  with  an  alleged 
Iranian  provenance,  have  entered  museums  and  private  collections  during  the 
twentieth  century.  Only  a  few  examples  ot  Sasanian  metalwork,  made  ol  silver 
or  copper  alloy,  have  come  from  scientific  excavations  in  Mesopotamia  or  Iran. 
Recent  excavations  in  China  have  yielded  metalwork  of  local  or  of  Central 
Asian  manufacture,  some  with  ties  to  Sasanian  traditions.  Most  ot  this  material 
has  been  recovered  scientifically,  often  in  closely  datable  contexts,  and  has 
introduced  significant  new  evidence  for  relative  or  absolute  chronology  as  well 
as  for  reconstructing  patterns  of  production  and  consumption.'^ 

Major  advances  in  the  classification  and  chronology  of  Sasanian  silver 
objects  have  been  achieved  in  recent  decades  through  detailed  investigations 
employing  both  connoisseurship  and  technical  analysis,  in  combination  with 
new  finds  from  excavations  in  Iran,  Mesopotamia,  Central  Asia,  and  China.  As 
the  material  culture  of  the  Sasanian  Empire  and  its  frontiers  has  become  better 
known,  scholars  have  succeeded  in  isolating  types  of  ves.sels  as  well  as  subjects 
and  styles  of  decoration  and  associating  them  with  particular  cultures,  regions, 
and  periods.  This  research  has  entailed  a  fundamental  reassessment  of  the  large 
quantity  of  silver  objects  traditionally  called  "Sasanian."  Much  of  this  material 
has  been  redefined  as  Central  Asian  (Sogdian,  Hephthalite,  Khoresmian)  or 
early  Islamic,  corresponding  to  cultures  that  bordered  the  Sasanian  realm  or 
that  flourished  following  the  collapse  of  the  empire.  Scholars  have  also  demon- 
strated the  profound  influence  of  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  metalwork  in  the 
development  of  Sa.sanian  silver  vessel  shapes  and  techniques  of  decoration." 

Prudence  Harper  has  introduced  the  term  "central  Sasanian"  to  designate 
those  works  of  art  produced  during  the  period  of  Sasanian  rule  at  the  order  of 
or  under  the  direction  of  ruling  members  of  the  dynasty.  She  and  Pieter 
Meyers  have  identified  as  "central  Sasanian"  a  group  of  silver  vessels  bearing 
royal  images  that  can  be  distinguished  from  products  of  nonroyal  workshops 
on  the  ba.sis  of  shape,  subject  and  style  of  decoration,  technique  of  manufac- 
ture, and  metal  composition."''  The  term  "post-Sasanian"  describes  works  of  art 
dependent  on  central  Sasanian  traditions  that  were  created  after  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  in  a.d.  651.'^ 

The  present  study  has  been  designed  primarily  on  the  pioneering  model 
developed  by  Harper,  in  collaboration  with  Meyers,  tor  the  investigation  of 
Sasanian  silver  ves.sels.  While  the  scope  of  this  study  is  confined  to  the  Freer 
and  the  Sackler  Gallery  collections,  the  objects  are  placed  in  a  broader  artistic 
and  cultural  context  by  reference  to  published  works  in  other  collections. 
Claims  of  provenance  supplied  by  dealers  or  previous  owners  are  reassessed  in 
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the  light  of  evidence  recovered  from  controlled  excavations;  a  place  of  origin 
is  proposed  if  warranted.  Technical  study  of  the  objects  is  ^iven  special 
emphasis,  not  only  as  a  means  of  determining  authenticity  but  also  as  a  vehicle 
lor  contributina  new  information  to  the  deHnition  of  cultural  or  regional  styles 
of  ancient  Iranian  metal  work  and  their  chronology. 

The  Problem  of  Foraeries 

Given  the  larae  cjuantitv  of  metal  artifacts  that  have  appeared  on  the  antiquities 
market  in  the  twentieth  century;  comnurcial  pressures  from  dealers,  collec- 
tors, and  museums;  and  the  extreme  paucity  of  material  from  tontrolled  exca- 
vations, the  problem  of  forgeries  is  common  to  all  museum  collections  of 
ancient  Iranian  nietalvvork.  Recent  research  employing  traditional  methods  of 
connoisseurship,  involving  the  analysis  of  shape,  decoration,  iconography,  and 
style,  has  contributed  new  criteria  lor  authenticating  those  classes  of  metal- 
work  that  ha\e  been  studied  systematically,  such  as  Sasanian  silver  plate.  In 
conjunction  with  this  approach,  considerable  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the 
technical  study  of  many  objects,  with  signiHcant  practical  results  for  deter- 
mining authenticity.  Yet  neither  art-hi.storical  nor  technical  study  alone  has 
yielded  unequivocal  criteria  for  determining  authenticity,  and  no  broad  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  a  limited  corpus.  This  study  has  sought  instead  to 
provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  each  object  in  the  collections  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives,  contributing  niw  c'mpirical  evidence  that  lan  be  added  to  future 
investiaations  of  Iranian  metalwork. 

Five  objects  in  the  collections  previously  published  or  exhibited  as  exam- 
ples of  ancient  Iranian  metalwork  have  been  isolated  as  suspected  forgeries  and 
are  discussed  separately  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue  [43—47]. 

Notes 


1.  Auth  1983  dc-scrihc's  Frcer's  collec- 
tion ot  Eavptian  antiquities,  with  special 
reference  to  an  iin[)ortant  ^roup  ot  class 
vessels. 

2.  To  the  best  ot  my  knc:)\vledtJe,  the  first 
silver  objects  ot  Sasanian  date  acquired 
tiv  a  North  American  collection  were  a 
plate  and  an  elliptical  bowl  purchased  by 
Henry  Walters  in  1924;  they  remain  in 
the  permanent  collection  ot  the  Walters 
Art  Gallery,  Balliniorc.  For  these  objects, 
see  Ghirshman  195^,  51  n.  i,  fias.  i  3; 
and  Graliar  1967,  100   loi,  no.  13,  with 
bibliogi-aphy.  I  have  not  undertaken  a 
detailed  study  of  the  subject. 


3.  The  Pero/-Ka\ad  1  plate  in  the  Metro- 
]5olitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
alleaedly  from  northwestern  Iran,  was 
also  acquired  in  1934;  Harper  and  Meyers 
1981,  64  with  n.  124.  Ncjonan  1982 
reviews  the  silver  finds  in  the  Perm  region 
traditionally  ^jrouped  as  "Sasanian"  and 
provides  extensive  bibliosjraphy. 

4.  .Ackerman  1940,  325. 

5.  Grabar  1967,  19—84,  summarized  what 
was  then  known  ot  Sasanian  silver  vessels 
and  sculptures.  See  also  the  helpful  over- 
view in  Harper  1983,  esp.  11 13— 16. 

6.  Atil  1 971.  The  eataloaue  entries  here 


supply  the  exhibition  liistorv  ot  each 
object. 

7.  Grabar  1967,  120,  no.  35.  Grabar's 
essav,  19—84,  remains  an  insightful  and 
valuable  analysis  ot  problems  conceminsj 
the  study  of  Sasanian  and  related  precious 
metal  work. 

8.  Gettens  and  Warina  1957,  85  -90. 

9.  Chase  1968,  78  -93. 

10.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  esp.  10—12, 
124—42,  145—58,  with  bibliooraphy. 

11.  The  Sackler  Gallery  also  houses 
approximately  eighty  metal  artifacts  of 
pre-Achaemenid  date,  most  ot  them  col- 
lected by  Arthur  M.  Sackler.  Selected 
objects  have  been  published  in  Lawton  et 
al.  1987,  2(1   31,  34,  36-41;  and  Porada 
1990,  71    79.  A  future-  publication  pre- 
pared by  Paul  Jett  and  myselt  will  be 
devoted  tf)  this  mati'rial,  which  has  no 
countt-rpart  in  the-  t-rt-er  colk-ition. 

12.  Major  studies,  all  with  extensive  bibli- 
ography, include  Moorey  1971;  Winter 
1980;  Negahban  1983;  Tallon  1987; 
Muscarella  1988;  Winter  1989. 

1 3.  See  abn\i',  n  i  2. 

14.  Moorey  1985,  856—63,  provides  a 
hel])ful  summary;  also  Moorey  1980a, 
128—42,  tor  an  overview  of  metalwurk 
production  in  various  regions  of  the 
empire.  Muscarella  1988  provides  an 
intormative  treatment  ot  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  cf)llections  ot  objects  ot  Achat-- 
menid  date-. 

I  5.  Callatay  1989. 

16.  DetaiK'd  publication  and  tethniial 
study  of  i  xcavated  metalwork  includes 
Stronach  1978,  168-  78;  Waldbaum  1983, 
with  technical  studies  by  Pieti-r  Meyers. 
Additional  examples  trom  Asia  Minor 
promise,  when  tuUy  published,  to  provide 
a  large  and  extrenn-lv  important  Kirjius  ot 
AchaemenicI  period  metalwork.  Muscare  lla 
1988  includes  technical  information  on 
some  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  's  exca- 
vated objects  ot  Achaemenid  date. 

17.  A  series  of  articles  by  Oscar  W. 
Muscarella  has  helped  assemble  and  cate- 
gorize the  material  and  serves  as  a  useful 


critical  first  step:  1977,  153—207;  1979; 
and  1980,  23—42.  See  also  the  meticulous 
study  by  Moorey  1980a,  esp.  128—42. 

18.  Lefebvre  1924,  chap.  5. 

19.  Moorey  1988,  esp.  238—43.  Root 

1 99  I  examines  issues  of  ethnicity,  nomen- 
clature, and  regional  style  in  the  art  of  the 
Achaemenid  Empire. 

20.  Rice  1983,  71-77;  Callatay  1989. 

21.  Pope  1964—65,  459—70,  is  out-ot- 
date.  Colledge  1977,  123-24;  and  Musche 
1988,  yy  ith  extensive  bibliography,  pro- 
vide more  recent  surveys.  Curtis  1976 
discusses  excavated  metalwork  trom 
Nineveh.  Kuhrt  and  Sherwin-White  1987 
and  Holt  1988  assess  the  interaction 
between  indigenous  and  foreign  traditions 
in  West  and  Central  Asia;  both  \()lumes 
tcjntain  rich  bibliogiaphies. 

22.  Oliver  1977;  Ptrommer  1987. 

23.  For  earU  publications  of  these  collec- 
tions, see  Chabouillet  1858  (Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris);  Smirnov  1909  (Hermi- 
tage Museum,  Saint  Petersburg);  and 
l.XTlton  1964  (British  Museum,  London). 

24.  Recent  discussions  ot  the  relevant 
finds,  with  extensive  reterence  to  Chinese 
publications,  include  Shih  Hsio-yen  1983, 
(-13   82;  Rawson  198b,  31-  56;  also  Harper 
1990. 

The  intluence  ot  Sasanian  silver  on 
metalwork  and  ceramics  ot  Tang  dynasty 
China  (a.d.  618—906)  has  been  reexam- 
ined by  several  authors,  some  ot  yvhom 
suggest  instead  the  primary  role  ot  Central 
Asian  (especially  Sogdian)  metal wxirk  in 
this  process.  Discussions  include  Medley 
1970,  16   22;  Melikian-Chirvani  1970, 
9—15;  Marshak  1971;  ct.  Ravsson  1982,  6. 

25.  Key  studies  are  Marshak  197 1 , 
109—55  (English  summary);  Harper  and 
Meyers  1981;  Harper  1983,  1113  — 29; 
Marshak  1986,  esp.  23—95,  239—96; 
Trever  and  Lukonin  1987;  Harper  1988b, 
153—61.  A  recent  review  article  outlines 
new  trends  in  the  study  of  Roman  silver 
plate,  which  are  relevant  to  the  study  ot 
late  anticjue  metalwork  trom  West  and 
Central  Asia:  Johns  1990,  28  -43. 
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MOST  OF  THE  ANCIENT  Iranian  metalwork  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery 
collections  consists  of  vessels.  With  tew  exceptions,  the  shapes  and  decorative 
repertory  of  ancient  Iranian  metal  vessels  are  closely  related  and  are  most 
profitably  examined  together.  Other  objects  are  discussed  briefly  at  the  end  ol 
each  chronolo^^ical  section. 

Achaemenid  Period  (ca.  550   331  B.C.) 

The  empire  established  by  the  Achaemenid  Persian  dynasty  from  its  homeland 
in  Persis,  in  southwestern  Iran,  extended  from  southeastern  Europe  and  E^ypt 
to  Central  Asia.'  Gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  iron  were  used  throujjhout  the 
Achaemenid  Empire  for  vessels,  weapons,  and  personal  ornaments.  Many 
types  of  objects  and  forms  of  decoration  derive  from  earlier  Iranian  or  West 
Asian  metal  working  traditions,  including  the  shallow  lobed  drinkina  bowl 
(phiale),  clothinsJ  appliques  cut  from  sheet  metal,  and  zoomorphic  decoration. 
Other  products  of  the  period,  such  as  the  rhyton  with  a  drinking  horn  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  animal  protome,  appear  to  be  Achaemenid  innovations. 
By  the  mid-sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  empire  was  formed,  these  metal- 
working  traditions  had  long  been  established.'  Beginning  with  the  Achaemenid 
Empire  and  increasingly  during  the  Seleucid,  Parthian,  and  Sasanian  eras, 
Iranian  metalwork  was  also  influenced  bv  the  forms,  styles,  and  decorative 
techniques  then  flourishing  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  coastlands,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Central  Asia. 

The  metalwork  produced  by  or  for  the  Achaemenid  court  is  attested  in  lit- 
erary sources  and  illustrated  in  part  among  the  vessels  carried  by  tribute  bear- 
ers in  processions  carved  on  stone  reliefs  at  Persepolis  in  southwestern  Iran.' 
Several  examples  of  vessels  made  of  precious  metal,  bearing  inscriptions  of  the 
Persian  king,  suggest  that  the  practice  of  giving  vessels  as  royal  gifts  must  have 
been  common.  Most  inscribed  examples,  like  the  Freer  silver  phiale  inscribed 
for  the  king  Artaxerxes  i  (r.  465—425  B.C.),  lack  an  archaeological  provenance 
[3].  Inscribed  vessels  made  of  other  materials  that  have  been  found  in  an  undis- 
turbed context  suggest  that  such  vessels  were  circulated  extensively,  both 
within  the  empire  and  beyond  its  frontiers. 
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The  seven  objects  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  aalleries  assi^^ned  to  this 
period  add  relatively  little  to  the  material  yielded  by  controlled  excavations  or 
acquired  For  other  museum  collections.  Three  are  phialae,  two  of  hi^h-tin 
bronze  |i,  2]  and  one  of  silver  [3].  A  bronze  juo  seems  to  be  inspired  by 
Egvptian  metalvvork  of  the  late  Achaemenid  or  early  Ptolemaic  period  [4]. 

Three  objects  made  of  gold,  a  pair  of  zoomorphic  vessel  handk-s  [43]  and  a 
cup  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head  I44I,  have  previously  been  pub- 
lished as  examples  of  Achat'menid  metalvvork.  They  are  almost  certainly  of 
modern  manufacture. 

Sclcucid  and  Parthian  Periods  (ca.  312  B.C.  a.d.  224) 

Following  the  conquests  of  Alexander  (r.  336—323  B.C.)  in  the  kite  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  extensive  Asian  regions  ot  the  Achaemenid  Empire  came  under  the 
control  of  Seleucus  (r.  305—281  B.C.)  and  his  successors.  In  the  third  century 
B.C.,  a  dynasty  that  reckoned  its  descent  from  a  local  ruler  named  Arsaces 
conquered  Parthia  in  northeastt'rn  Iran  antl  began  a  westward  advance  that 
eventually  brought  much  ol  the  former  Achaemenid  Empire  in  West  and 
Central  Asia  under  its  control  or  inHuence.* 

Only  a  tew  objects  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  collections  can  be  dated  to 
these  periods,  and  most  are  unusual.  A  silver  bowl  with  a  low  ring  foot  [5], 
dating  to  the  Parthian  era,  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  Achaemenid  phiale.  A 
silver  bowl  with  an  interior  medallion  enclosing  a  figure  is  a  rare  product  of 
the  late  Parthian  period  [6].  It  also  represents  an  important  prototype  for  the 
early  Sasanian  group  of  silver  bowls  v\  ith  an  interior  medallion  enclosing  a 
human  bust  [24].  A  bronze  vessel  handle  in  the  form  of  a  panther  [8]  has  con- 
nections to  vessels  with  zoomorphic  handles  from  both  Greek  and  Near 
Eastern  worlds. 

The  three  horn  rhvta  [9  11]  are  a  relatively  well-known  type  illustrating 
the  Parthian  version  ot  the  ancient  Iranian  vessel  tashioned  entirely  or  in  part  in 
the  form  ol  an  animal.'  The  rhyton  ot  Seleucid  and  Parthian  date,  with  its  slen- 
der, elongated  horn  decorated  with  foliate  band  and  small  animal  protome,  is 
derived  from  the  rhyton  developed  in  Achaemenid  times.  The  history,  variety, 
distribution,  and  chronology  of  the  type  are  becoming  better  known  through 
discoveries  made  during  the  last  few  decades  in  Bulgaria.^  For  the  horn  rhyton 
ot  Parthian  times,  the  principal  sources  ot  intormation  are  the  forty  examples 
made  ot  ivory  recovered  trom  the  early  Parthian  capital  ot  Nisa,  located  in 
Turkmenistan.^  A  number  of  silver-gilt  rhyta  of  Parthian  date,  allegedly  from 
Iran,  have  appeared  on  the  antiquities  market  over  the  past  twenty  years  and 
document  a  healthy  production  ot  this  vessel  type  [see  9— 11]. 

A  small  gold  object  with  animal  decoration  was  probably  used  to  adorn  a 
belt  or  other  article  of  dress  [12]. 


The  siKc-r  head  ot  a  female  has  previously  been  published  as  a  work  of 
Parthian  sculpture  [4h|.  ft  is  almost  certainly  a  modern  foraery. 

Sasanian  Period  (ca.  a.d.  224  651) 

The  triumph  of  Ardasliir  (r.  a.d.  226—41)  over  the  Parthians  in  the  year  224 
introduced  a  lona  period  of  rule  over  West  and  Central  Asia  by  the  Sasanian 
d\nast\,  whose  honnland  la\  in  southwestern  Iran.^  Most  ancient  Iranian 
metal  artifacts  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery  collections  cataloaued  here, 
thirty  objects  in  all,  belong  to  this  period. 

Most  of  the  Sasanian  metalwork  in  the  collections  consists  of  silver  vessels. 
In  general,  Sasanian  silver  plate  is  modeled  on  Roman,  Byzantine,  and,  to  a 
muth  lesser  extent.  Central  or  East  Asian  prototypes.''  Since  the  nature  of  sib 
wr  production  under  the  Parthians  is  little  known,  the  relationship  between 
the  Parthian  and  Sasanian  eras  in  regard  to  metalworking  traditions  is  dithcult 
to  gauge  precisely.  Most  Sasanian  siKer  vessels  are  decorated  with  flgural  sub- 
jects that  have  a  political  or  religious  meaning.  In  this  respect  Sasanian  plate 
appears  to  depart  from  earlier  traditions.  The  concept  of  the  picture  plate  was 
developt'd  in  the  West  during  thi-  Hrst  century  of  the  common  era.  Relatively 
few  examples  of  native  Iranian  forms  occur.  The  horn  rhyton  with  animal  pro- 
tome  [38]  is  one  of  the  lew  long-lived  Iranian  ves.sel  types  that  continues  into 
the  Sasanian  period.  ^  et  the  form  of  decoration  characteristic  of  Sasanian  silver 
plate,  consisting  of  separately  made  pieces  of  silver  attached  to  the  vessel  sur- 
face and  then  worked  and  gilded,  t-laborates  an  ancient  Iranian  technique  best 
known  from  the  Achaemenid  period.'"  Moreover,  the  theme  of  the  royal 
hunter,  v\ell  illustrated  in  Sasanian  silver,  is  traditional  in  the  ancient  Near  East 
and  is  attt'stt'd  on  monuments  of  the  Parthian  era  in  Iran."  A  more  substantial 
Iranian  role  in  Sasanian  metalwork  may  be  suspected  but  cannot  be  fully  elabo- 
rated with  evidence  now  available  from  the  Seleucid  and  Parthian  eras. 

The  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery  collections  of  Sasanian  metalwork 
together  form  a  rich  corpus  and  illustrate  a  wide  range  of  the  known  repertory 
of  silver  plate.  Nearly  every  principal  type  of  silver  vessel  and  decorative  treat- 
ment is  represented,  including  royal  hunting  plates,  medallion  bowls,  small 
hemispherical  bowls  with  exterior  decoration,  ewers,  vases,  elliptical  bowls, 
lobed  elliptical  bowls,  and  high-footed  circular  bowls.  In  addition,  several 
examples  of  unusual  form  or  decoration  contribute  important  evidence  for 
understanding  the  repertory  of  Sasanian  silver  production,  its  techniques  of 
manufacture',  and  chronology.  The  scope  of  the  collections  spans  most  of  the 
Sasanian  period.  Rare  examples  of  early  Sasanian  silver  date  from  the  end  of 
the  third  or  to  the  fourth  century  [13,  24,  38].  The  collections  are  richest  in 
late  Sasanian  metalv\ork,  works  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

In  subject  and  decorative  repertory,  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  collections 
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illustrate  themes  encountered  in  other  examples  of  Sasanian  silver  plate.  These 
include  royal  imagery  consisting  of  hunting  and  banqueting  scenes  [13—15, 
18].  Images  of  the  god  Dionysus,  rare  in  Sasanian  art,  are  depicted  on  a  plate 
[16]  and  a  vase  [33].  More  common  in  Sasanian  silver  are  figures  probably 
derived  from  Roman  representations  of  the  followers  of  Dionysus  or  personi- 
Hcations  ot  the  Seasons  and  the  Months;  examples  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler 
galleries  are  a  vase  (54]  and  two  ewers  [35,  36].  Rare  in  Sasanian  art  in  any 
medium  are  genre  scenes.  A  hemispherical  bowl  is  an  unusual  example  depict- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Sasanian  nobility  [25]. 

A  number  ot  Sasanian  silver-gilt  vessels  bears  inscriptions,  generally  in 
Middle  Persian  or  Sogdian.  The  inscriptions  usually  name  the  owner  and  often 
give  the  weight  of  the  vessel  in  Jrahm  [see  21,  34,  35].  Some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions mav  be  contemporary  with  the  vessels  on  which  they  are  found,  but 
many  must  have  been  added  after  the  date  of  manufacture.'^ 

Tjpes  Represented 

CIRCULAR  PLATHS.  Among  the  most  common  types  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels 
are  circular  plates  measuring  about  twenty-five  centimeters  in  diameter,  which 
rest  on  a  low  ring  toot.  This  shape  is  derived  from  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
ceramic  and  metal  vessels;  a  rare  Parthian  predecessor  made  of  silver  bears 
engraved  tigural  decoration  on  the  interior  [6]. 

The  nine  examples  of  Sasanian  date  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery 
collections  are  subdivided  by  the  subject  of  decoration  or  by  formal  character- 
istics ot  the  plate  itselt. 

ROYAL  HUNTING  PLATES.  A  principal  category  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels,  and 
the  one  most  extensively  investigated,  consists  of  plates  depicting  a  royal  hunt. 
Two  hunting  plates  are  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  [13,  14]  and  one  is  in  the 
Sackler  Gallery  [15]. 

The  Sasanian  roval  hunting  plates  have  been  known  and  studied  since  the 
earlv  nineteenth  century,  when  they  were  found  in  Russia  and  gradually  made 
their  way  into  a  number  of  European  collections.  Early  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern investigation  the  figures  depicted  on  the  plates  were  compared  with  previ- 
ously known  categories  of  Sasanian  royal  art,  such  as  coins,  seals,  and  rock 
reliefs.  These  comparisons  oftered  opportunities  for  dating  as  well  as  deter- 
mining authenticity,  possibilities  not  available  among  other  categories  of 
Sasanian  metalwork.  Yet  close  parallels  between  the  plates  and  other  cate- 
gories of  royal  representations  did  not  always  exist.  Moreover,  the  appearance 
of  hunting  plates  on  the  antiquities  market  in  the  twentieth  century,  most  with 
an  alleged  Iranian  provenance,  introduced  new  problems  of  authenticity." 

A  comprehensive  study  by  Harper  and  Meyers,  published  in  1981,  identi- 


fied  important  new  criteria  to  aid  in  determining  the  authenticity,  relative 
chronology,  and  place  of  manufacture  of  the  royal  hunting  plates.  Subgroups 
were  defined  on  the  basis  of  techniques  of  manufacture  and  decoration,  com- 
position and  design,  and  drapery  style.  Research  by  Harper  and  Meyers  has 
discerned  a  close  correspondence  between  technical,  typological,  iconographic, 
and  stylistic  features  of  the  plates  and  has  also  helped  distinguish  the  products 
of  royal  and  nonroyal  workshops.'* 

The  hunting  plates  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery  collections  are 
assigned  to  categories  defined  by  Harper  and  Meyers.  The  "Stroganov  plate" 
depicting  the  king  Shapurii  hunting  boars  [13]  and  a  second  hunting  plate  [14] 
belong  to  a  group  isolated  as  "central  Sasanian"  vessels  produced  under  direct 
royal  control.  A  third  hunting  plate  [15]  relates  to  another  subgroup  character- 
ized by  a  simple  engraved  style  of  decoration  and  the  use  ot  spot  gilding;  the 
crowns  worn  by  the  hunters  on  plates  in  this  subgroup  do  not  correspond  to 
types  known  from  Sasanian  official  art.  The  simplicity  of  technique,  style,  and 
composition  of  this  subgroup  suggests  that  they  are  products  of  a  provincial 
workshop,  perhaps  made  at  the  end  of  the  Sasanian  era  or  in  early  Islamic 
times,  when  local  workshops  produced  imitations  of  Sasanian  court  silver. 


PLATES  WITH  FLUTED  EXTERIOR.  Another  typological  subgroup  is  the  silver-gilt 
plate  with  fluted  exterior  and  interior  figural  decoration.  Four  examples  are  in 
the  Sackler  Gallery,  but  the  type  is  not  well  represented  among  other  collec- 
tions.'^ Exterior  fluting  on  a  circular  plate  with  low  ring  foot  seems  to  be  a 
feature  introduced  late  in  the  Sasanian  period.  A  plate  with  exterior  fluting 
was  found  by  chance  at  Lenkoran  in  Azerbaijan.  The  Lenkoran  plate  has  a  deep 
bowllike  form  with  decoration  on  the  interior  but  lacks  a  ring  foot.  The  style 
of  its  decoration  suggests  a  seventh-century  date."" 

Three  of  the  four  Sackler  Gallery  plates  bear  interior  ornament  in  the  form 
of  a  single  animal  [19—21].  The  fourth  plate  depicts  a  banqueting  couple  [18]. 


BOWLS.  Metalsmiths  of  the  Sasanian  period  fashioned  bowls  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Most  types  known  from  this  period  are  represented  in  the  Freer  and 
the  Sackler  Gallery  collections  by  one  or  more  examples. 

Deep  hemispherical  bowls  decorated  with  heads  or  busts  enclosed  in  a 
medallion  constitute  a  distinctive  category  of  early  Sasanian  silver  plate  [24]. 
Small  hemispherical  bowls  bearing  genre  or  narrative  scenes  on  the  exterior 
are  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  period  [25].  High-footed  bowls  with  fluted  exte- 
rior, a  shape  introduced  from  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  West,  resemble  plates 
but  are  deeper  and  rest  on  a  high  conical  foot  [26].  A  shallow  bowl  or  boss 
with  elaborate  figural  decoration  on  the  exterior  belongs  to  a  small  group  of 
vessels  probably  made  in  Bactria  and  recently  reassigned  by  some  scholars  to 
the  Sasanian  period  [23]. 
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Elliptical  bowls  form  a  larg^e  category  of  Sasanian  metalwarc.  Harper  has 
recently  reviewed  them  in  detail,  distinauishing  several  subgroups  based  on  the 
overall  form  of  the  vessel,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  foot,  and  the  location 
and  subject  of  decoration.'  Unusual  amona  Sasanian  silver  plate,  the  elliptical 
or  boat-shaj^ed  bow  1  is  representetl  bv  a  lew  excavated  examples,  made  of  sil- 
ver or  copper  allov,  recovered  from  sites  in  southern  Iran  and  Mesopotamia. 
Five  bowls,  illustrating  thi'  subgroups  distinguished  b\  Harper,  ari"  in  the  Freer 
and  the  Sackler  Gallerv  collections. 

Elliptical  bowls  without  a  loot,  decorated  on  the  interior  or  the  exterior 
or  both,  are  represented  in  the  collections  (27,  28].  This  form  mav  have  had  a 
Chinese  (^"igin;  while  a  "w  inged"  \  ersion  ol  the  shajH'  existed  in  East  Asia,  no 
West  Asian  antecedents  are  known.'''  it  entered  the  Sasanian  repertorv  in  the 
mid  tilth  to  early  sixth  ei'nturv;  in  the  late  Sasanian  and  earlv  Islamic  eras  the 
shape  was  copied  in  high-tin  or  "whiti'"  bron/c',  also  kn(jwn  as  speculum 
metal.''  ReHtting  a  vessel  tvpe  used  lor  drinking  wiiu-,  Dionvsiac  imagery  is 
common;  vine  scrolls  and  single  Hgures  ol  telines,  leopards,  and  tigers  occur  as 
interior  or  exterior  ornament  [27].  Another  subgroup  comprises  the  com- 
pressed elliptical  bow  l  [29]. 

Related  to  the  group  is  the  lobed  elliptical  bowl,  of  which  there  are  two 
examples  in  the  Sackler  Gallerv  []o,  |.  Such  bow  ls  with  a  low  foot  may  be  a 
Central  Asian  (Sogdian)  vessel  type,  as  indicated  by  representations  ol  such 
vessels  among  the  wall  paintings  found  at  the  Sogdian  city  of  Panjikent,  dating 
to  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  "  This  vessel  type  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  broader  study  of  Asian  metalwork  and  culture  of  the  Hrst  millenni- 
um because  of  its  relationship  to  silver  versions  produced  in  China  during  the 
Tang  dynasty  (a.d.  618  —  906)  and  to  examples  preserved  in  the  Shosoin 
Repository  in  Nara,  Japan.'' 

VASES.  Also  known  as  bottles,  vases  are  well  reprt-sented  among  museum  col- 
lections of  Sasanian  silver.  The  vessel  torm  itselt  is  probablv  ol  I-loman  origin." 
Sasanian  vases  are  a  narrowly  deHned  type,  with  a  pear-shaped  or  globular 
body;  flat,  circular  base;  and  offset  rim,  often  inscribed.  A  molding  separates 
the  neck  and  body,  and  the  body  is  usually  embellished  with  repousse  decora- 
tion on  a  gilded  backgi'ound.  Three  examples  are  in  the  Freer  Gallery,  two 
with  figural  decoration  54]  and  one  with  geometric  ornament  [32].  Vases 
are  closely  related  in  form,  function,  and  decoration  to  ewers  (described 
below). 

Catalogue  numbers  33  and  34  belong  to  a  group  of  silver- gilt  vases  bearing 
repousse  decoration  in  the  form  of  human  figures,  often  pairs  of  figures, 
placed  around  the  body  of  the  vase;  sometimes  the  figures  are  separated  by 
architectural  frames.  Dionvsiac  imagery  is  common  in  this  group  of  vessels 
used  to  contain  wine.''  A  vessel  decorated  with  figures  including  the  god 


Dionysus  and  a  maenad  explicitly  illustrates  this  theme  [33].  A  group  of  silver- 
gilt  vases  and  ewers  depicts  dancing  female  figures  holding  musical  instruments 
[34];  a  ewer  with  related  decoration  is  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  [35]. 

EWERS.  Ewers,  or  vase-shaped  pitchers,  probably  entered  the  repertory  ot 
Sasanian  silver  plate  from  the  Roman  world.'*  They  continued  to  be  made, 
with  relatively  little  alteration  in  shape,  in  the  early  Islamic  period."^  Three 
ewers  illustrate  the  type  with  pear-shaped  bodies,  moldings  separating  the 
neck  and  foot,  and  handles  terminating  in  the  form  of  an  animal  head  [35—37]. 
On  two  of  the  examples,  the  body  of  the  ewer  is  decorated  in  repousse  with 
female  figures  [35,  36].''' 

Archaeological  and  representational  evidence  dates  the  Sasanian  silver-gilt 
ewers  primarily  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  An  example  made  of  gold 
and  lacking  decoration  on  the  body  was  found  in  the  hoard  from 
Pereshchepina,  north  of  the  Black  Sea;  it  is  now  in  the  Hermitage  Museum." 
On  a  relief  in  the  large  iwan  at  Taq-i  Bustan  in  western  Iran,  probably  built  by 
the  Sasanian  kino  Khusro  n  (r.  a.d.  591—628),  a  figure  identified  as  the  Iranian 
goddess  Anahita  holds  a  ewer  of  the  same  shape.""  Ewers  are  also  depicted  on 
Sasanian  siKer  vessels  that  are  dated  independently,  on  stylistic  or  typological 
grounds,  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  On  a  hemispherical  bowl  is  shown 
a  pair  of  ewers  in  a  scene  depicting  preparations  for  a  banquet  [25].  These  rep- 
ri'sentations  sug^jcst  a  late  date  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  ''  The  find  of  a 
Sasanian-type  ewer  yvith  figural  decoration  in  China  in  a  Northern  Zhou  (a.d. 
557—81)  tomb  closed  in  a.d.  569  indicates  that  the  .shape  may  have  already 
been  introduced  in  Sasanian  Iran  by  the  mid-sixth  century.'" 

Where  the  ewers  were  made,  and  for  whom,  remains  uncertain.  Both 
ewers  and  vases  have  been  found  in  the  Perm  region  west  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  of  Russia  and  were  therefore  part  of  the  repertory  of  Sasanian  silver 
plate  exported  beyond  iIk'  frontiers  of  the  empire.  They  must  have  been  val- 
ued as  gift  items  or  as  trade  goods.  Perhaps,  like  the  royal  hunting  plates, 
ewers  and  vases  had  a  donative  significance  and  were  sent  abroad  as  royal  gifts. 
Many  examples,  however,  including  those  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery 
collections,  are  reportedly  from  Iran,  and  at  least  some  must  have  been  made 
for  members  of  the  Sasanian  nobility. 

In  addition  to  their  evident  popularity  in  the  Sasanian  world,  ewers  had  a 
significant  influence  on  the  repertory  of  vessel  shapes  in  Central  Asia  and 
China,  where  they  were  made  of  precious  metal  or  produced  in  ceramic  ver- 
sions." It  is  noteworthy  that  ewers — and  apparently  not  the  related  class  of 
vases — had  an  impact  on  fashions  in  vessel  manufacture  east  of  Iran. 

RHYTA.  The  Sackler  Gallery's  collection  includes  a  rare  example  of  the 
Sasanian  rhyton  [38].  To  judge  by  extant  examples,  the  horn  rhyton  with  ani- 
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mal  protome  seems  to  have  survived  only  into  the  early  Sasanian  period. 
Other  ancient  forms  of  the  rhyton,  including  vessels  made  entirely  in  the  form 
of  an  animal,  appear  in  metal  or  ceramic  and  may  have  been  produced 
throughout  the  Sasanian  period.  A  silver  horse  rhyton,  now  in  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  dates  to  the  early  Sasanian  period.'^  From  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries  and  probably  ol  Sogdian  origin  are  two  silver-gilt  vessels  in  the  form 
of  the  head  of  a  saiga  antelope."  Another  type  of  rhyton  of  this  period  com- 
bines the  head  of  a  female  with  the  head  of  an  animal;  both  silver  and  ceramic 
examples  of  this  type  survive. 

Persian  literary  references  assembled  and  analyzed  by  A.  S.  Melikian- 
Chirvani  document  the  continued  production  ot  the  ancient  Iranian  rhyton  in 
the  form  ot  a  complete  animal,  and  probably  also  the  horned  variety,  well  into 
the  Islamic  era.'^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS.  A  few  objects  in  the  collections  are  unusual  types  or 
are  represented  by  a  single  example.  A  silver-gilt  roundel,  perhaps  a  container 
lid,  has  parallels  in  the  form  and  style  of  its  decoration  among  silver-gilt  plates 
ol  the  late  Sasanian  period  [39].  A  large  silver-gilt  disk  with  hammered  and 
repousse  decoration  is  unique  [40].  A  gold  sword  handle  and  chapes  and  a  sil- 
ver-gilt buckle  and  set  of  gold  lappet  fittings  belong  to  types  known  from 
other  extant  examples  and  from  contemporary  representations  [41,  42]. 

A  silver  bust  ol  a  royal  figure  has  previously  been  published  and  exhibited 
as  a  work  of  the  Sasanian  period  [47].  Technical,  typological,  and  stylistic  evi- 
dence suggests  that  it  is  a  modern  forgery. 


Notes 

1.  Surveys  of  Achaemenid  history  and  cul- 
ture are  found  in  Gershevitch  1985  and 
Boardman  et  al.  1988. 

2.  The  antecedents  of  Achaemenid  metal- 
working  traditions  have  now  been  studied 
in  ^n-eater  detail.  Recent  studies  include 
Curtis  1988,  with  extensive  bibhoaraphv. 

3.  Walser  1966,  70—103;  Callatay  1989; 
Lewis  1989.  Schmidt  1957,  87—88,  dis- 
cusses the  vessels  depicted  on  the  reliefs, 
together  with  examples  ot  stone  vessels 
recovered  from  Persepolis. 

4.  Surveys  of  Seleucid  and  Parthian  his- 
tory, with  extensive  bibliography,  are 
found  in  Yarshater  1983;  also  Kuhrt  and 
Sherwin-White  forthcoming. 

5.  The  history  of  the  ancient  Iranian  rhy- 
ton has  been  reviewed  bv  several  authors; 


an  important  study  remains  Ghirshman 
1962a,  57-80;  the  Seleucid  and  Parthian 
history  of  the  type  is  examined  by  Masson 
and  Pugacenkova  1982,  esp.  38-42,  with 
biblifjgraphy. 

6.  For  discussions  of  the  Achaemenid  rhy- 
ton, see  Strong  1966,  86-87;  also  Moorey 
1980a,  26—27,  with  additional  reterences. 
The  Bulgarian  finds  in  precious  metal  are 
illustrated  and  discussed  in  L'or  des  cavaliers 
thraces  1987  and  examined  further  in 
Zazoff  et  al.  1985  and  Vickers  1991. 

7.  Masson  and  Pugacenkova  1982  is  the 
definitive  publication. 

8.  Yarshater  1983  provides  surveys  ot 
Sasanian  history  and  monuments. 

9.  This  survey  draws  closely  on  the 
overviews  provided  by  Harper  1983; 


also  Harper  1988b,  both  with  rich  bibli- 
ography . 

10.  Moorey  1988, 

11.  Raw  ami  1987,  149.  Harper  1983, 

1 1 16  - 1 8 ;  and  Harper  and  Meyers  1981 , 
esp.  126—27,  136— 42,  discusses  the 
sources  and  meaning  of  the  royal  hunt  in 
Sasanian  art. 

12.  Gignoux  1984,  with  additional  bibli- 
ography. 

13.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  esp,  40—47. 

14.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  esp. 
124-42,  150-58. 

15.  Pieter  Meyers  has  kindly  intormed 
us  of  two  other  examples  ot  the  type  in 
European  collections:  Musees  Royaux 
d'Art  et  d'Histoire,  Brussi-ls,  with  boar's 
head  on  interior  (acc.  no.  IR  1194); 
Museo  Nazionale  d'Arte  Orientale, 
Rome,  with  striding  leopard  on  interior 
(acc.  no.  8229/8297).  These  plates  will 
be  published  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
by  Harper  and  Meyers. 

16.  Koshkarli  1985,  59,  pi.  xiii.  The  plate 
probably  originally  had  a  ring  foot,  now 
missing.  My  thanks  to  Prudence  Harper 
for  this  reference. 

17.  Harper  1988a. 

18.  Harper  1988a,  336—37. 

19.  Muscarella  1988,  500-301,  no.  428, 
with  bibliography. 

20.  Azarpay  1981,  11 1,  Hg.  48. 

21.  Gyllensvard  1957,  58-60;  also 
Medley  1970. 

22.  Petrikovits  1969.  The  term  for  the 
shape  in  Roman  metalware  is  "jar.  " 
Ceramic  examples  ol  the  shape  recovered 
from  Sasanian  sites  are  almost  certainly 
copies  of  prototypes  made  of  precious 
metal:  Ettinghausen  1964—65,  665,  fig. 
226  (ceramic  vase  from  Kish  in  southern 
Mesopotamia). 

23.  Ettinghausen  1967  68,  34-41;  also 
Harper  1978,  71—73,  no.  24,  with  bibli- 
ography and  additional  examples. 

24.  Strong  1966,  188—90,  pi.  56A. 


25.  Atil,  Chase,  and  Jett  1985,  62-64. 
In  the  collections  of  the  Hermitage 
Museum,  Saint  Petersburg,  is  a  ewer 
similar  to  the  late  Sasanian  examples  but 
now  generally  classified  as  Sogdian:  Orbeli 
and  Trever  1935,  pi.  49;  also  Marshak 
1986,  55-56. 

26.  Harper  1978,  60—61,  with  bibliogra- 
phy, provides  a  discussion  of  the  type. 

27.  Marshak  1986,  fig.  89. 

28.  Pope  1964—65,  7:  pi.  iboB. 

29.  A  banqueting  scene  on  the  interior  of 
a  silver  plate  in  the  Hermitage  depicts  a 
ewer  decorated  with  architectural  frames. 
The  plate  is  probably  post-Sasanian: 
Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  16. 

30.  The  ewer  is  published  in  IVenwu  1985, 
no.  11:  1  —  20,  pi.  1,  fig.  23.  Further  dis- 
cussions are  found  in  Carpino  and  James 
1989;  Marshak  and  Wakou  Anazawa 
1989;  also  Wu  Zhuo  1989.  Another 
Sasanian-style  ewer,  similar  in  form  to 
the  gold  example  from  the  Pereshche[)ina 
hoard  but  with  a  cast  human  head 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  handle,  was 
found  together  with  other  silver-gilt 
vessels  of  non-Chinese  type  in  1975  in  a 
grave  in  Aohanqi,  Liaoning  Province.  The 
burial  probably  dates  to  the  early  tenth 
centurx':  Kaocju  1978,  no.  2:  117—18. 

31.  Gyllensvard  1957,  61   62;  also 
Carpino  and  James  1989. 

32.  Harper  1978,  28—30,  no.  1,  with  fur- 
ther references. 

33.  Harper  1978,  56—57,  no.  ib  (private 
collection);  Kent  and  Painter  1977,  152, 
no.  319.  Additional  exampK  s  ot  the  rhy- 
ton  in  the  torm  ot  a  complete  animal  are 
discussed  by  Melikian-L'hirx ani  1982, 
264-75. 

34.  Harper  1978,  68—71  (no.  25), 
162—64         84).  The  siKn-r  rhyton  is 
also  discussed  by  Carter  1979. 

35.  Melikian-Chirvani  1982. 
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Plate,  4th  century  a.d.,  silver  and  ailt.  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art  [13] 
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Bowl,  3d  century  a.d.,  silver  and  Qih.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  [24] 
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Bowl,  5th— 7th  century  a.d.,  silver  and  niello.  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  [26] 
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Lobed  elliptical  bowl,  7th  century  a.d.,  silver  and  gilt.  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  [30] 
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Vase,  6th— 7th  century  a.d.,  silver  and  ailt.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  [34] 


Ewers,  6th— yth  century  a.d.,  silver  and  ailt.  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  [35,  36] 
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Horn  rhyton,  4th  century  a.d.,  silver  and  ailt.  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  [38] 
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Colorplatcs  47 


Belt  buckle  and  lappet  Httings,  yth  century  a.d.,  silver  and  gilt  (buckle)  and  gold.  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  [42] 
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Materials  and  Methods 


TKCHNicAL  INFORMATION  about  vvorks  ot  art  is  never  a  substitute  tor  icono- 
i^raphie,  stylistic,  or  art-historical  studv;  it  is  an  adjunct  to  that  study.  While 
scientiHc  data,  observations,  and  theories  about  manufacture  and  provenance 
based  on  the  technical  stud\  ot  y\orks  ot  art  can  be  extensive,  none  ot  this 
information  is  an  unequivocal  statement  of  truth  abcjut  the  physical  nature  and 
creation  ot  artifacts.  Technical  studies  ot  art  are  limited  in  what  they  can  tell 
us  about  how  an  object  was  made.  Yet  tor  works  ot  art  trom  ancient  cultures 
whose  history  is  mostly  lost,  technical  intorniation,  jirimarilY  inherent  in  the 
objects  alone,  assumes  a  greater  importance  in  our  knowledge  about  those 
works  ot  art. 

The  technical  discussions  ot  objects  catalojjued  in  this  volume  have  several 
iioals.  First  and  foremost  ot  these  is  an  account  of  the  technical  and  physical 
features  of  each  object,  such  as  analyses  of  compositions,  interpretations  of 
radiographic  imaties,  or  microscopic  examinations  ot  toolmarks.  This  informa- 
tion is  intended  to  provitle  researchers  in  the  Held  ot  Iranian  metalwork  with  a 
fuller  understandina  of  objects  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery  collections 
and  aid  them  in  their  studies.  A  second  aoal  is  to  describe  what  sort  of  work- 
ing methods  mi^ht  have  been  employed  to  result  in  the  observed  technical  fea- 
tures. While  a  brief  aUissary  ot  metalworkina  terms  has  been  included, 
definitions  alone  do  not  convey  a  sense  ot  the  processes  by  which  these  objects 
came  into  beinw.  For  that  reason,  some  working  methods  are  more  fully 
described  in  \hv  foUowin^J  (general  discussions  of  bronze,  silver,  and  2;old.  To 
some  extent,  these  descriptions  are  hypothetical  re-creations  of  how  ancient 
metalworkers  miaht  have  made  the  objects  in  question.  Statements  about 
workintT  methods  vary  in  their  dejjree  of  surety.  Some  physical  features — such 
as  the  dendritic  microstructure  of  cast  bronze — can  only  result  trom  certain 
technical  procedures.  Jud^nents  about  other  working  methods  are  less  certain 
and  are  based  "on  knowledge  of  modern  metalsmithing  techniques." '  What  lit- 
tle evidence  we  have  of  ancient  metalworking  methods  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, other  than  the  objects  themselves,  bears  out  this  assumption.  Among  the 
most  notable  evidence  are  reliefs  dating  to  the  late  fourth  century  B.C.  trom 
the  tomb  ot  Petosiris  at  Hermopolis,  Egypt,  that  depict  the  manufacture  of 
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rhyta  and  other  objects."  The  tools  and  their  method  of  use  conform  with  tra- 
ditional metalsmithing  procedures.  To  some  extent,  however,  this  assumption 
may  be  misleading.  Certain  techniques  found  in  Iranian  metalwork,  such  as  the 
carvina  ot  designs  in  silver,  are  not  typical  or  traditional  by  modern  standards. 
By  attempting  to  discover  and  describe  techniques  such  as  these,  a  better 
understanding  ot  the  objects  is  achieved. 

Judgments  about  the  entire  field  of  Iranian  metalwork  from  the 
Achaemenid  through  the  Sasanian  periods  based  on  the  small  and  fortuitous 
gathering  of  objects  in  the  collections  of  two  museums  are  inappropriate.  The 
number  of  works  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery  collections  attributed  to 
the  periods  prior  to  the  Sasanian  dynasty  is  very  small,  and  technical  inlorma- 
tion  about  comparable  works  is  largely  unavailable.  Conversely,  while  the 
holdings  of  Sasanian  silver  objects  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  are  sizable, 
much  more  study  has  been  done  in  this  area.  The  work  of  Harper  and  Meyers 
has  been  noted  previously,  and  most  of  the  compositional  data  for  the  silver 
objects  discussed  in  this  catalogue  is  the  work  of  Meyers,  who  has  generously 
allowed  the  re.sults  to  be  quoted  here.  For  these  reasons,  the  compositional 
and  technical  data  for  the  objects  are  presented  with  little  interpretation. 
General  comparisons  with  the  findings  of  other  laboratories  on  objects  of  simi- 
lar provenance  are  given  when  the  comparisons  offer  interesting  parallels  or 
suggest  possible  trends  in  the  evolution  of  metal  working  techniques. 

One  such  trend  was  the  consistent  use  of  hammering  techniques  for  form- 
ing objects.  With  the  exception  of  added  parts,  all  the  objects  described  in  this 
catalogue  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  hammering.  Regardless  of  age 
and  forming  technique,  certain  technical  features  of  metalwork  are  greatly 
dependent  on  the  type  of  alloy  used.  The  Iranian  metalwork  in  the  Freer  and 
the  Sackler  Gallery  collections  can  be  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
their  basic  compositions  of  bronze,  silver,  or  gold. 

If  metalwork  is  to  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  its  composition,  some 
attention  must  be  given  to  how  those  compositions  were  determined.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  analytical  methods,  tables  of  results,  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
accuracy  of  those  results  are  provided  in  the  Appendix.  The  analytical  results 
for  each  object  are  also  given  in  the  individual  entries. 

Bronze 

Five  works  composed  of  bronze  are  catalogued  here,  four  vessels  and  one  han- 
dle in  the  shape  of  a  panther  [i,  2,  4,  8,  22].  These  objects  are  descendants  of  a 
bronzeworking  tradition  in  West  Asia,  which  at  the  time  of  their  making  was 
millennia  old.  Mixtures  of  copper  and  other  metals  were  among  the  first  alloys 
to  be  developed,  and  the  earliest  examples  of  bronze,  dating  to  the  late  fourth 
or  third  millennium  B.C.,  are  from  the  Near  East.^  Many  pre-Islamic  cultures 


are  noted  for  their  bronzes,  with  just  one  of  many  possible  examples  being 
Luristan.  It  seems  surprising,  therefore,  that  relatively  little  is  known  about 
the  use  of  bronze  from  the  Achaemenid  through  the  Sasanian  periods.  Most 
bronzes  from  archaeological  Hnds  made  in  Iran  and  dating  to  this  epoch  are 
small,  utilitarian  objects.  The  few  published  analyses  ol  bronzes  attributed  to 
this  period  suggest  that,  while  some  consistent  patterns  of  alloy  use  can  be 
ascertained,  a  number  of  alloys  were  employed.  Bronzes  considered  to  be  of 
Sasanian  origin  are  particularly  few. 

One  type  of  bronze  alloy  attributed  to  the  Sasanian  and  early  Islamic  peri- 
ods and  often  used  for  vessels  was  high-tin  bronze,  which  has  a  tin  content 
around  20  percent.^  Differences  in  the  tin  content  of  bronzes  have  a  marked 
effect  on  how  thev  mav  be  worked.  Bronzes  with  a  tin  content  of  less  than  s 
percent  can  be  worked  cold,  while  those  with  a  tin  content  greater  than  16  per- 
cent are  most  easily  worked  hot.  Changes  in  the  crystal  structure  of  high-tin 
bronzes  make  them  brittle  at  temperatures  lower  than  560  degrees  Centigrade 
unless  they  are  rapidly  cooled  (quenched)  from  a  temperature  higher  than  560 
degrees.  Quenching  will  make  a  high-tin  bronze  somewhat  malleable  at  room 
temperature  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  worked  at  high  temperatures. 

Although  most  published  discussions  on  wrought  high-tin  bronze  vessels 
have  focused  on  those  works  attributed  to  the  Sasanian  and  early  Islamic  peri- 
ods, such  vessels  were  also  produced  during  other  periods.^  The  examination 
of  three  bronze  bowls  [i,  2,  22],  two  of  which  are  believed  to  date  from  the 
Achaemenid  period,  supports  that  opinion.  All  the  bronzes  have  relatively  high 
tin  contents,  ranging  from  15  to  28  percent. 

Why  was  a  complicated  technique  such  as  hot-forging  used?  A  wrought 
bowl  is  lighter  and  thinner  than  one  formed  by  casting,  but  a  low-tin  bronze 
can  be  raised  also.  It  may  be  due  to  the  color  of  the  metal,  which  would  be 
silverv  and  thus  appear  more  like  work  in  silver.  High-tin  bronze  has  a  light 
golden  color  when  the  tin  content  is  around  20  percent,  and  the  color 
becomes  more  silvery  as  the  tin  content  is  further  increased.  Wrought  high-tin 
bronzes  also  have  a  musical  quality  and  have  been  used  for  cymbals  and  gongs 
in  many  parts  of  the  world."  Another  possible  reason  for  the  use  of  this  alloy  is 
that  it  is  easily  patinated  to  give  a  lustrous  black  surface  color.  No  direct  evi- 
dence supports  a  contention  that  bronzes  were  deliberately  given  black  patinas 
in  the  ancient  Near  Hast,  and  in  a  few  cases  black  patinas  on  high-tin  bronzes 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  natural  occurrences.^  Yet  high-tin  bronze  was 
used  widely  in  China  during  the  dynasties  contemporary  with  the  Achaemenid, 
Parthian,  and  Sasanian  periods,  and  many  bronzes  bear  alternating  black  and 
unpatinated  areas,  strongly  suggesting  intentional  coloristic  effects.**  Con- 
versely, high-tin  bronze  may  not  have  been  intentionally  patinated,  but  rather, 
the  naturallv  occurring  black  color  was  acceptable  and  even  desirable  as  once  a 
high-tin  bronze  turned  black,  it  would  be  visually  indistinguishable  from  tar- 
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nished  silver.  The  black  patina  is  further  notable  for  its  hi2;hly  corrosion-resis- 
tant nature.  Any  number  of  these  qualities  may  have  contributed  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  vessels  composed  of  high-tin  bronze.  An  extremely  well-preserved 
bowl  with  a  black  patina  of  this  type  is  illustrated  here  [ij. 

The  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  panther  [8]  is  similar  to  the  bowls  in  its  high  tin 
content  but  dilters  in  that  it  contains  a  signiHcant  amount  of  lead  (7  percent)  and 
was  formed  by  casting  rather  than  hammering.  Ancient  metalworkers  knew  of 
the  advantages  of  adding  lead  to  bronze  used  for  casting.  Lead  lowers  the 
temperature  needed  to  melt  bronze  and  increases  the  fluidity  of  molten  bronze, 
thereby  ht'lping  achieve  sharper  detail  in  the  casting.  Lead  in  amounts  greater 
than  a  few  percent,  however,  adversely  affects  the  ability  of  bronze  to  be  shaped 
by  hammering.  An  example  of  the  sophistication  of  the  metalworkers  in  this 
respect  is  a  jug  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  collection  [4].  The  body  and  handle  have 
roughly  the  same  tin  content,  around  10  percent,  but  quite  different  lead 
contents,  with  the  handle  containing  a  large  amount  of  lead,  19  percent,  and  the 
body  0.2  percent.  The  body  was  hammered  and  the  handle  was  cast. 

Silver 

Thirty-seven  objects  composed  of  silver  make  up  about  80  percent  of  the 
pieces  discu.ssed  in  this  catalogue.  Most  are  attributed  to  the  Sasanian  dynasty. 
While  the  works  in  siKer  trom  the  Achaemenid  through  the  Sasanian  periods 
were  formed  bv  the  same  basic  methods,  which  employed  hammering  tech- 
niques, changes  occurred  o\er  time  in  the  decorative  techniques  employed, 
such  as  the  type  of  gilding  used.  Another  apparent  trend  is  that  the  types  of 
decorative  techniques  employed  on  individual  pieces  were  limited  in  the  ear- 
lier pre-Sasanian  periods  and  then  again  in  the  late  Sasanian  period,  while  dur- 
ing the  earlv  and  mid-Sasanian  period  a  greater  variety  of  methods  was 
emploved  for  each  piece.  Thus  the  Achaemenid  and  Parthian  vessels,  including 
the  elaborate  forms  ot  the  rhyta,  are  executed  with  a  minimum  of  techniques. 
In  contrast  are  the  royal  hunting  plates  ol  early  and  mid-Sasanian  date,  such  as 
the  Freer  Shapur  plate  [13],  lor  which  the  decorative  techniques  employed 
include  carving,  engraving,  chasing,  repousse,  casting,  crimping,  and  gilding. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Sasanian  era,  the  use  of  fewer  decorative  techniques  for 
any  one  object  is  again  favored. 

Another  possible  trend  is  that  the  works  from  the  earlier  Achaemenid  and 
Parthian  periods  are  composed  of  somewhat  purer  silver,  with  the  alloys  often 
having  a  silver  content  of  97  percent  or  more.  Published  analyses  of  works 
from  other  collections  report  similar  results."*  The  silver  contents  of  the 
Sasanian  period  objects  are  generally  lower,  with  the  bodies  of  the  vessels 
often  containing  around  92  to  94  percent  silver.  This  silver  content  is  close  to 
what  is  known  today  as  sterling  silver,  which  is  92.5  percent  silver.'" 


While  many  of  the  same  workina  techniques  used  in  Iranian  silverwork  are 
employed  repeatedly,  their  method  ol  application  can  vary  greatly.  For  a  fuller 
understandin^J  ot  the  objects,  it  is  useful  to  consider  how  various  types  of  vessels 
were  constructed. 

Rhjta 

The  three  Parthian  rhyta  discussed  in  this  catalogue  are  hne  examples  ot  works 
formed  bv  raising  [9  11].  Rhyta  consist  of  three  basic  parts — horn,  protome, 
and  rina.  The  vino  covers  the  juncture  of  the  other  two  parts  ((io|  has  lost  its 
rina).  The  leas  ol  the  animal  protomes  are  separate  parts,  formed  by  either 
castinw  or  hammeriniJ,  which  were  then  attached  to  the  bodies.  Generallv  the 
walls  ol  the  horns  are  thick  in  cross  section,  compared  to  the  extremely  thin 
protomes.  Chasing  was  used  extensively  to  refine  the  forms  of  the  protomes 
and  add  decorative  details;  low-relief  decorations,  formed  by  hammering  and 
detailed  by  chasina,  are  tound  on  tin-  horns  of  two  rhyta  [9,  10]  but  not  on  a 
thii'd  I  I  I  |.  heat  aildina  was  used  to  accentuate  details  or,  in  tlu'  case  of  [11],  to 
cover  entire  parts  of  the  vessel  like  the  rim  and  protome. 

Bon  is  and  Plates 

The  lorminu  of  the  bodies  of  bowls  and  plates  beaan  with  a  sinole  circular 
sheet  of  siKer.  Hanunerina  was  used  to  at  hie\e  the  basic  lorm  and  probabK' 
comprised  both  raising,  wln  re  the  shi'et  is  worki  cl  on  what  becomes  the  outer 
surface,  and  sinking,  where  the  sheet  is  worked  on  what  becomes  the  inner 
surlace.  A  rim  thickened  on  the  inside  edge  is  common  in  Iranian  silver  plate, 
and  it  seems  that  this  form  would  have  been  most  easily  accomplished  by  first 
using  sinking  to  stretch  the  interior  of  the  sheet  down  and  leave  the  edge  of 
the  circular  sheet  thick.  Once  the  rim  was  basically  formed,  raising,  by  work- 
ing over  a  stake,  would  then  be  employed  to  refine  the  shape  of  the  vessel. 

The  bowls  and  phialae  attributed  to  the  periods  predating  the  Sasanian 
Empire  bear  simple  decorations,  if  any.  1  he  lobes  of  the  Achaemenid  phiale 
[3]  and  Parthian  bowl  [5]  were  chased  around  their  perimeters  to  sharpen  the 
forms.  Engraving  and  leaf  gilding  were  used  for  the  decorations  on  the  other 
Parthian  bowl  [b]  and  the  bowl  attributed  to  the  Seleucid  period  [y]. 

Bowls  and  plates  of  the  Sasanian  period  were  basically  formed  in  the  same 
way  but  were  much  more  elaborately  decorated.  For  those  vessels  bearing 
low-relief  decorations  on  the  interior  surface,  repousse  techniques  may  have 
been  used  to  slightly  raise  the  design  areas,  which  were  later  completed  by 
carving,  or  the  low-reliel  designs  may  have  been  entirely  carved.  Repousse 
decorations  are  clearly  seen  on  the  thin-walled  di.shes  of  the  later  Sasanian 
period,  where  a  mirror  image  of  the  raised  design  on  the  interior  is  found 
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recessed  on  the  exti-rior.  With  thick-bodied  vessels,  raist-d  decorations  can 
also  he  formed  on  tlu-  interior  surface  by  usin^  repousse  on  the  exterior  sur- 
face. The  exterior  surface  can  then  be  smoothed  by  carving  or  finished  by 
turning,  leaving  an  undi'coratc'd  surface,  or  carved  to  give  a  different  decora- 
tion than  that  on  tlu-  extirior.  Among  the  objects  from  the  Freer  and  the 
Sackler  Gallerv  collections  are  a  number  of  examples  of  this  use  of  raised  dec- 
oration on  till'  inti'rior  surface  in  combination  with  exterior  surfaces  that  are 
smooth  or  bear  car\t'd  decoration.  Manv  works  in  other  collections  display  the 
same  features."  This  technique  is  most  obvious  on  vessels  that  have  raised 
bosses  on  the  interior  surface  and  a  smooth  or  carved  exterior  surface. 

Carving  is  not  a  technique  common  to  modern  or  traditional  silver- 
smithing  but  was  trequentlv  used  bv  the  metalsmiths  of  the  Sasanian  Empire 
and  other  contemporar\  cultures.  The  visual  and  microscopic  features  of  this 
technique,  however,  are  elusive.  One  common  trait  is  often  seen  in  sections  of 
raised  designs  in  which  a  narrow  background  space  was  created;  here  the  back- 
ground is  difficult  to  cut  away  and  frequently  has  raised  areas  with  sloping 
sides  (fig.  I ). 

Annular  or  banded  finishing  marks  are  common  on  plates  with  smooth 
exteriors  (13].  On  both  sides  of  one  plate  in  the  Sackler  collection  [15]  are 
strongly  delineated  annular  striations.  Such  marks  can  be  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating the  use  of  a  lathe  or  some  type  of  rotary-motion  machine,  and  typically 
this  interpretation  is  extrapolated  to  mean  that  turning  or  spinning  was 
employed  in  the  forming  process.  Spinning,  however,  was  not  used  as  a  form- 
ing method  until  much  later  in  historv,  and  radiography  shows  that  the  forms 
were  created  by  hammering.  It  seems  doubtful  that  turning  was  typically  used 
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Fisi.  5.  MacTophototiraph  ot  the  Ic^  oi 
a  horse  raised  entirely  ah()\  e  the  back- 
S^round  [see  1 4]. 


either,  allhouwh  the  annular  striations  on  [15]  su2;2;est  that  it  may  be  an  excep- 
tion and  was  turned  in  the  course  of  its  shaping.  At  the  very  least,  the  perfect 
circularity  ot  the  annular  striations  seen  on  many  plates  suggests  the  use  ot 
rotary-motion  devices  to  assist  in  the  polishing  process.  These  striations  and 
the  various  metalw orking  techniques  that  might  have  been  used  to  produce 
them  have  vet  to  be  explained  adequately. 

"Crimping"  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  process  by  which  high-relief  dec- 
orative elements,  tormed  by  either  hammering  or  casting,  are  atfixed  to  the 
body  ot  a  plate  (Hg.  2).  The  outlines  ot  the  elements  to  be  added  were  beveled 
and  undercut  in  the  plate.  Following  this  the  elements  were  set  in  and  the  lips 
pressed  down  over  the  edges.  Chasing  with  punches  over  the  junctures  secured 
the  inset  pieces  and  helped  hide  the  seams.  Crimping  shares  many  features  with 
certain  types  of  inset  decorations  but  differs  in  that  the  added  elements  stand 
well  above  the  surrounding  surface  and  may  even  be  detached  from  the  surface 
except  tor  a  single  point  of  juncture  (fig.  3). 

Both  chasing  and  engraving  were  used  to  define  and  model  decorative 
details  on  bowls  and  plates;  chasing  alone  is  tvpical  tor  thin-walled  vessels, 
while  both  techniques  are  common  on  thick-bodied  plates.  The  engraved  out- 
lines ot  figures,  as  seen  on  the  royal  hunting  plates  [13-is],  were  typically 
executed  with  a  V-shaped  gravure  and  beveled  so  that  the  resulting  recessed 
groove  has  one  side  perpendicular  to  the  surface  while  the  other  side  slopes  at 
a  low  angle.  Tooling  along  the  outlines  of  raised  decorations  not  only  defines 
the  shapes  but  also,  in  an  illusory  manner,  makes  the  difference  in  height 
between  the  raised  and  recessed  areas  appear  greater. 
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One  of  the  last  steps  in  making  bowls  and  plates  was  the  addition  of  feet. 
Those  most  frequently  found  on  Sasanian  plates  were  simply  formed  from 
strips  of  metal  bent  into  circular  bands,  with  the  ends  joined  using  a  scarf 
joint.  On  some  vessels  the  teet  appear  seamless  and  may  have  been  formed  by 
hammering  a  ring  or  an  annular  band  of  metal  into  the  necessary  shape.  The 
usual  method  ot  attachment  was  by  soldering,  although  in  a  few  cases  some 
method  of  mechanical  joining  may  also  have  been  used  [i6]. 

The  gilding  used  for  Sasanian  silver  vessels  was  rarely  anything  but  amalgam 
gilding.  The  only  exception  found  among  published  technical  studies  is  the  leaf 
gilded  horse  rhvton  in  the  collection  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Also  one 
ot  the  bowls  dated  to  the  Sasanian  period  may  bear  leaf  gilding  [31]. 

Vases  and  Ewers 

The  vases  and  ewers  of  the  late  Sasanian  period  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
use  of  raising,  repousse,  and  chasing  [32-  37].  Although  all  the  metalwork  dis- 
cussed in  this  catalogue  was  formed  by  hammering  techniques,  none  surpasses 
these  vessels  in  qualitv  of  execution.  Each  vase  and  ewer  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  handles  and  the  feet  of  the  ewers,  was  created  from  a  single 
sheet  ot  metal.  Radiographic,  metallographic,  and  microscopic  examinations 
confirm  that  the  bodies  of  the  vessels  consist  of  one  sheet  of  metal  formed  by 
hammering.  To  understand  just  how  the  vessels  were  made,  it  may  be  useful 
to  picture  their  creation  step-by-step. 

The  smith  would  begin  working  a  sheet  of  metal  at  its  center  to  create 
the  rounded  base  of  the  bodv.  On  the  vases  he  would  raise  the  low,  circular 
foot.  On  reaching  the  widest  point  of  the  body  the  smith  would  begin  narrow- 
ing the  body,  closing  in  the  metal  to  create  the  neck  and  spout.  Continuing 
with  a  different  stake  extending  into  the  body,  he  would  hammer  and  com- 
press the  metal  to  form  the  decreasing  diameter  of  the  body  and  neck.  He 
would  finish  by  forming  the  lip  or  spout.  Once  the  form  was  created  the  smith 
would  then  smooth  and  perfect  the  surface  of  the  vessel.  Throughout  the 
process  he  would  repeatedly  anneal  the  vessel  to  relieve  the  strain  in  the  metal 
caused  by  hammering. 

One  would  expect  that  this  method  would  cause  the  metal  to  be  thickest 
in  the  narrow  areas  of  the  neck  and  spout.  There  the  metal  would  have  built 
up  when  compressed  to  form  the  sections  of  smaller  diameter.  Radiographic 
examination  shows  that  the  metal  is  least  thick  in  the  areas  of  the  body  having 
the  widest  diameter  and  raised  decoration.  Contrary  to  expectations,  however, 
the  necks  and  spouts  of  the  vessels  generally  are  not  much  thicker  than  the 
upper  portions  of  the  body.  This  anomaly  may  be  explained  by  the  toolmarks 
present  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  necks  and  spouts.  The  irregular  gouges 
and  facets  suggest  that  the  metal  has  been  thinned  down  through  scraping  or 


Fig.  4.  DrawinsJ  illustrating  the  profile 
of  a  vase  before  the  raised  and  repousse 
decoration  is  created  [see  34]. 


carving,  possibly  to  lighten  the  weight  carried  by  the  walls  of  the  body. 

Only  alter  completina  the  form  ol  the  vessel  could  the  metalsmith  create 
the  raised  decoration.  Repousse  was  used,  but  not  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
word  commonly  employed  to  describe  the  raised  decorations  created  by  ham- 
merin^T  from  the  back  surface  of  a  piece  of  metal.  Repousse  can  also  refer  to 
the  method  whereby  raised  decoration  is  created  by  working  on  the  front  of 
an  object  and  the  background  is  sunk.''  Examination  of  the  vases  and  ewers 
described  here  and  in  other  collections  reveals  that  the  high  points  of  the 
raised  decoration,  with  the  exception  of  the  raised  bands  between  the  necks 
and  bodies,  all  lie  in  the  same  plane  while  the  recessed  backgrounds  do  not 
(Hg.  4).  It  is  tor  this  reason  that  the  decorations  on  the  bodies  appear  to  have 
been  mainly  created  by  working  on  the  outside  ot  the  vessels  and  sinking  the 
background.  For  the  task  of  raising  the  decorative  bands  separating  the  necks 
from  the  bcxlies,  repousse  using  a  metalsmithing  tool  such  as  a  snarling  iron  to 
push  the  metal  out  from  the  inside  surface  is  the  only  method  that  seems 
applicable.  When  the  secured  end  ot  a  snarling  iron  is  struck,  the  tree  end, 
which  is  situated  insick'  the  vessel,  vibrates  with  enough  force  to  raise  the 
metal  trom  the  inside. 

Once  the  form  of  the  decoration  was  complete,  the  smith  would  continue 
to  work  the  metal  trom  the  outer  surface.  By  additional  hammering  and  bur- 
nishing, he  could  smooth  out  the  recessed  surfaces.  The  raised  areas  of  decora- 
tion would  be  better  defined  by  chasing  along  their  outlines  with  a  small 
punili.  Chasing  was  also  employed  to  create  decorative  details.  A  limited 
number  ot  punches  was  typically  used,  with  many  decorations  made  with  a 
ring  punch  or  small  dome  punch. 

t  he  teet  of  the  ewers — formed  by  hamnn-ring — and  thv  handles  were  sol- 
dered to  the  bodies.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  handles  were  cast  or  hammered, 
although  hammering  seems  the  most  logical  mode  tor  two  reasons.  Not  only 
would  the  handles  be  the  simplest  part  to  form  by  hammering  but  alst)  the 
thumb  rests  ot  the  handles  appear  in  all  cases  to  have  been  soldered  to  the  main 
part  ot  the  handles.  It  the  handles  were  formed  by  casting,  it  would  have  been 
logical  to  cast  them  in  one  piece  rather  than  join  two  separate  pieces. 

Amalgam  gilding  was  used  in  all  cases,  as  is  commonly  found  on  Sasanian 
silverwork.  Once  polished  and  gilded,  the  vases  would  be  complete.  On  the 
ewer  the  additional  parts  would  be  formed  and  attached  before  gilding. 

Gold 

Six  works  ot  gold  are  presented  in  this  catalogue  [12,  41  -44].  All  employ  rela- 
tively pure  gold  alloys  (with  the  exception  of  the  backplates  of  some  pieces) 
and  were  basically  hammered  trom  gold  sheet.  Chasing  and  tracing  were  used 
to  refine  forms  and  details.  Four  objects  include  the  use  ot  wire  decoration 
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[i2,  41,  45]  and  one,  granulation  [41]. 

In  many  ways  the  technical  examination  of  ^old  objects  to  determine  their 
authenticity  can  be  more  difficult  than  with  objects  composed  of  other  metals, 
and  it  seems  that  the  judgments  rely  on  more  subjective  criteria.  Composi- 
tional analyses  of  incontestably  ancient  aold  objects  from  Iran  are  relatively 
few,  and  so  little  comparative  material  is  available.  An  understandable  reluc- 
tance to  remove  samples  from  gold  objects  further  limits  the  analytical  meth- 
ods that  can  be  used,  and  the  number  of  elements  that  can  be  identified  and 
quantified  is,  therefore,  also  limited. 

With  tew  exceptions,  the  basic  techniques  ot  working  gold  remained  fairly 
consistt-nt  throughout  antiquitv  and  u|i  to  the  modern  era.  As  with  composi- 
tional analvses,  the  understanding  of  technical  traits  and  trends  is  lacking  due  to 
the  limited  study  of  and  access  to  undoubtedly  ancient  artifacts.  Also  the  resis- 
tance of  gold  to  corrosion  processes  prevents  changes  that  are  found  with 
ancient  silver  or  bronze  objects,  although  corrosion  effects  on  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  oold  alloys  are  sometimes  apparent.  Thus  the  technical  traits  most 
often  used  to  determine  the  antiquitv  ot  unprovenanced  gold  artifacts  include 
the  examination  of  surface  features  such  as  wear,  damage,  encrustations,  and 
patina;  obvious  anomalies  in  technique;  and  evidence  of  intentional  antiquing  of 
the  surface  by  acid-etching  or  anomalous  abrasion. 

It  is  rare  for  an  ancient  object  to  have  weathered  the  effects  of  time  in  a 
uniform  fashion.  Dents  in  a  gold  object,  for  example,  must  logically  follow 
from  some  cause;  if  dents  on  a  gold  piece  are  found  in  a  number  of  separate 
areas  and  ot  similar  severity  then  they  must  be  explained  as  due  to  individual 
accidents  that  were  similar  in  effect  or  they  occurred  at  the  same  time  from 
the  same  cau.se.  The  former  is  highly  unlikely;  the  latter  suggests  intentional 
damage  and  thus  the  work  of  a  forger.  Also,  accidental  wear  should  corre- 
spond with  the  shape  of  an  object  and  its  possible  use.  Signs  of  natural  wear 
are  often  seen  in  recesses  as  well  as  on  high  points;  artificial  wear  seems  con- 
centrated on  hioh  points  while  the  rece.s.ses  remain  unscathed.  The  nature  of  an 
alloy  and  its  often  natural  inhomogeneities,  the  shape  of  the  object,  the  chang- 
ing environment  in  which  the  object  has  existed  over  time,  cleaning  and  recor- 
rosion,  all  determine  the  corrosion  products  present  on  an  artifact  and 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  an  inhomogeneous  surface  condition.  When 
corrosion  effects  are  uniform  over  the  surface  of  a  supposedly  ancient  object 
composed  of  silver  or  gold,  it  is  often  difficult  to  explain  the  effect  as  a  natural 
event,  except  when  corrosion  is  quite  extensive.  Ancient  gold  alloys  often 
bear  a  patina  caused  by  the  oxidization  of  copper  and  silver  constituents, 
which  slightly  discolors  the  surface.  A  rather  matte  appearance  can  occur,  and 
objects  that  have  been  buried  for  long  periods  of  time  may  bear  earth  encrus- 
tations. Wear  and  scratches  are  also  sometimes,  rather  loosely,  considered 
attributes  of  a  patina. 


Problems  arise  in  distinguishing;  the  surface  attributes  of  ancient  gold 
objects  that  have  been  repolished  extensively  or  cleaned  with  acids.  The  result- 
ing etching  and  scratching  disHgure  the  aged  surface.  Evidence  of  naturally  aged 
surfaces  is  usually  still  present,  but  in  a  few  cases  for  which  etching  has  been 
excessive,  surface  features  that  may  testily  to  the  antiquity  ot  an  object  can  be 
almost  totally  obliterated.  Further,  the  etching  ot  gold  to  give  the  appearance  ot 
age  is  a  common  practice  of  the  forger. 

All  these  considerations  come  into  play  in  the  examination  of  gold  objects. 
Three  works  attributed  to  the  Achaemenid  period  were  found  lacking  in  those 
technical  characteristics  commonly  ascribed  to  gold  artifacts  ot  that  era  [43,  44]. 

Gilding 

Although  just  one  ot  many  decorative  techniques  used  in  Iranian  metalwork, 
gilding  has  distinctive  features  that  make  it  worthy  of  particular  con.sideration 
and  it  is  its  application  to  silver  that  is  most  noteworthy.  While  the  surfaces  of 
two  of  the  bronzes  surveyed  in  the  catalogue  were  flecked  with  gold  [2,  4], 
tht'se  minute  traces  allow  tor  little  speculation  about  whether  or  how  gilding 
was  employed.  In  tact,  the  presence  of  gold  on  these  objects  may  be  due  to 
accidental  contact  with  other  gilded  vessels  in  a  burial  context,  although  this 
seems  less  likelv  for  the  bronze  jug  [4]. 

A  summarv  ot  the  silver-gilt  objects  described  in  this  catalogue  is  as  fol- 
lows: Five  of  the  seven  .silver  vessels  attributed  to  the  Achaemenid,  Seleucid, 
and  Parthian  periods  are  leaf  gilded  [6,  7,  9-1 1].  Loose,  sharp  edges  of  gold 
leaf  can  be  clearly  seen  in  microscopic  examination.  Also,  X-ray  fluorescence 
analyses  of  the  vessels  and  electron-microprobe  analysis  of  one  sample  do  not 
indicate  the  presence  of  mercurv.  Thus,  the  gold  leaf  was  most  likely  attached 
to  these  vessels  using  mechanical  methods  or  by  mechanical  pressure  while  the 
metal  was  heated. 

Of  the  Sasanian  silver  objects  described  here,  only  one  bowl  was  clearly 
originally  ungilded  [26].  Gilding  was  not  found  on  one  other  vessel,  but  the 
other  decorative  features  of  the  vessel  .suggest  that  it  once  would  have  been 
gilded  [19].  Where  gilding  was  found  on  those  silver  objects  believed  to  be  of 
Sasanian  origin,  the  type  ot  gilding  used  was  amalgam  gilding  (also  known  as 
fire  gilding);  this  is  with  the  exception  of  one  bowl  [31],  where  leaf  gilding 
appears  to  have  been  employed.  Why  this  bowl  would  be  different  in  this 
respect  is  inexplicable. 

With  the  one  exception  noted  above,  the  gilding  found  on  the  silver 
objects  in  the  Freer  and  the  Sackler  Gallery  collections  corresponds  with  what 
other  researchers  have  found."  The  use  ot  gold  toil  on  Achaemenid  and  earlier 
silver  has  been  documented.'^  A  Parthian  silver  bowl  in  the  collection  ot  the 
British  Museum,  London,  was  found  to  have  been  gilded  with  leaf  and  without 
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the  use  of  mercury.'^  The  use  of  amalgam  gilding  on  Sasanian  silver  is  con- 
firmed by  numerous  examples.'"  One  somewhat  anomalous  case  is  the  horse 
rhyton  in  the  collection  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  this  early  Sasanian 
vessel  was  gilded  with  gold  leal  adhered  using  mercury.'^  The  use  of  mercury 
to  affix  gold  leal  is  not  common  in  Sasanian  pieces  hut  is  frequently  found  on 
Bvzantine  silver."' 

These  various  studies  of  gilding  on  Iranian  silver  suggest  an  evolutionary 
trend  in  gildinu  methods  h^om  the  Achaemenid  period  through  the  Sasanian 
period.  Gold  toil  appears  to  have  been  commonlv  used  in  the  Achaemenid 
period  and  earlier.  Parthian  silver  exhibits  iUv  use  of  thinner  .sheets  of  gold, 
that  is,  g(jld  leaf  rather  than  the  somewhat  thicker  gold  foil.  The  study  of 
Parthian  period  works  also  has  not  shown  any  use  of  mercury  in  the  gilding 
process.  By  early  in  the  Sasanian  period  the  use  of  amalgam  gilding  had  clearly 
become  the  dominant  gilding  technique,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether 
the  Cleveland  rhyton  represents  an  intermediate  step  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sasanian  period  between  the  use  of  leaf  gilding  without  nu-rcurv  and  amalgam 
gilding  or  \\  heth(.  r  this  ttviture  indicates  a  Bv/antini'  inlku  nce  in  tln'  making  of 
this  particular  vessel  and  is  not  rt  lated  to  the  general  evcjlution  of  gilding  tech- 
nicjiu  s  in  Iran  at  that  time. 
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THE  ENTRIES  ARE  GROUPED  chroiioloi^ically  ill  three  sections  according;  to 
major  historical  periods.  Witliin  each  period,  the  sequence  proceeds  from  ves- 
sels ot  open  to  closed  lorm,  tollowinsj  the  arranuement  in  the  essav  on  shapes 
and  decoration  (pp.  23-31).  Objects  other  than  vessels  are  discussed  at  the 
end  ot  each  section. 

Each  entry  consists  ot  two  parts.  A  description  and  art-historical  discus- 
sion, includina  exhibition  and  publication  history,  relate  the  Freer  and  the 
Sackler  objects  to  works  in  other  collections  or  to  broader  artistic  or  cultural 
patterns.  Whenever  possible,  reterence  is  made  to  comparable  objects  recov- 
t-red  trom  controlled  excavations.  A  second  part,  devoted  to  technical  aspects 
ot  the  works,  describes  the  condition  ot  the  objects  and  their  known  restora- 
tion history.  It  also  provides  detailed  intormation  on  the  physical  features  and 
methods  ot  manufacture  ot  each  object.  A  neat  separation  between  these  two 
parts  is  neither  intended  nor  dt'sirable,  however;  aspects  ot  torm,  style,  sub- 
ject, date,  and  technique  ot  manutacture  or  decoration  are  otten  addressed  by 
both  authors. 

Suspected  foraeries  are  orouped  separatelv  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 
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Achaemenid  Period 

Circa  550—^^1  B.C. 
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Phiale 

5th— 4th  century  B.C. 
Bronze:  hammered,  chased 
Heijjht  5.4  cm 
Rim  diameter  i  7  cm 
Weiaht  242  o 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.73 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

ExIvhitcJ:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Published:  Gunter  1988,  28,  fijj.  10. 


THE  WALLS  OF  this  shallow  hemispherical  bowl  rise  to  a  plain,  slightly  out- 
turned  rim;  the  base  is  gently  flattened.  A  pattern  of  eleven  radiating  petals, 
each  defined  by  a  raised  outer  band,  decorates  the  interior.  A  double  set  of 
radiating  petals,  with  a  lower  and  less  prominent  raised  border,  encircles  the 
omphalos. 

Wide,  shallow,  and  footless  metal  bowls  with  a  central  omphalos  are  frequently 
described  by  the  term  "phialae."  They  form  a  large  category  of  vessels  produced 
throughout  West  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  coastlands  during  the  early  first 
millennium  b.c.  Most  are  made  of  bronze.  A  number  of  subgroups  have  been 
identified  on  the  basis  ot  shape  and  decoration,  perhaps  corresponding  to 
chronological  developments  and  regional  styles.'  This  type  ot  drinking  vessel, 
frequently  decorated  with  patterns  ot  radiating  petals,  was  a  tavored  shape  ot 
the  Achaemenid  period  [see  2,  3]. 

The  flattened  treatment  of  the  vessel's  petal  decoration  is  unusual.  The 
leaf-shaped  torm  ot  the  petals  may  be  compared  with  that  on  a  silver  vessel  ot 
Parthian  date  also  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  collection  [5].  Both  vessels  were 
allegedly  found  in  Iran. 


Technical  Discussion 

The  phiale  was  formed  by  raising.  Radiographs  ot  the  vessel  show  that  the 
metal  varies  in  density  in  regular  annular  patterns.  These  patterns  suggest 
"raising  courses,"  that  is,  the  changes  in  the  density  of  the  metal  that  occurred 
as  the  smith  hammered  around  the  circumference  of  the  vessel. 

The  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowl  is  roughly  1.25  millimeters  around 
the  rim  and  between  0.75  and  i.o  millimeters  at  the  lobes;  the  center  is  appre- 
ciably thicker.  Cracks  are  present  where  the  metal  is  extremely  thin. 

A  high-tin  bronze  containing  a  small  amount  of  lead  was  used  to  create  the 
bowl.  This  alloy  is  particularly  brittle  at  room  temperature,  and  the  bowl  prob- 
ablv  was  hot-forged  (hammered  to  shape  while  hot).  But  the  tin  content  is  at 
the  lower  limit  of  that  which  can  be  successfully  hot-forged,  while  the  lead  con- 
tent is  rather  high.'  The  thin  recessed  lines  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowl 
appear  to  be  chased.  The  metal  becomes  slightly  thicker  to  either  side  ot  the 
lines,  and  the  surface  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lines  seems  slightly  raised. 

The  black  surface  of  the  bowl  may  represent  the  bowl's  original  appear- 
ance. Although  some  corrosion  is  present,  the  bowl  seems  in  remarkably  good 
condition.  Small  areas  of  malachite  (copper  carbonate  corrosion)  are  present. 
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Composition 


As  determined  by  surface  analysis  usina  energy-dispersive  X-ray 
fluorescence  (average  of  two  measurements): 


PKRCENT 

Copper 

8l 

Tin 

15 

Lead 

4 

Iron 

o-i 

Silver 

0.07 

Antimony 

0.05 

Notes 

1.  Howes  Smith  198b. 

2.  Hanson  and  Peil-Walpole  lys'^  3'7- 
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Phiale 

5th-4th  century  B.C. 
Bronze:  hammered 
Height  4.8  cm 
Rim  diameter  14.8  cm 
Weight  182  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  51987.74 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Publi-.hcJ:  Gunter  1988,  28,  h^.  11. 


THE  FORM  IS  a  shallow  hemisphere;  the  rim  is  plain  and  outturned.  On  the 
exterior  eleven  deep  petals  alternate  with  eleven  shallow  petals  radiating  from 
the  central  omphalos.  A  small  flat  circle  outlined  on  the  interior  by  a  double 
engraved  pattern  forms  the  omphalos. 

Phialae,  shallow  drinking  bowls  with  a  central  omphalos,  were  a  common  ves- 
sel type  in  West  Asia  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  first  millen- 
nium B.C.'  The  Achaemenid  period  is  rich  in  phialae  decorated  with  radiating 
petals  or  lobes,  hammered  or  cast.  Examples  made  of  glass,  ceramic,  and 
metal  have  been  recovered  from  excavations  or  acquired  through  the  antiqui- 
ties market,  documenting  a  wide  range  of  subtle  variations  in  form  and  deco- 
ration v\ithin  this  narrowly  defined  group.'  Phialae  were  used,  and  presumably 
also  made,  in  sets  of  drinking  implements,  which  included  a  ladle,  strainer, 
and  situla.' 

Small  bronze  phialae  were  among  the  most  common  grave  gifts  found  in 
the  fifth-century  b.c.  cemetery  of  Iranian  troops  at  Deve  Hiiyiik,  on  the  bor- 
der between  Turkey  and  Syria.  They  have  also  been  recovered  from  burials  at 
other  sites  of  the  Achaemenid  period  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.^  A 
silver  phiale  very  similar  to  the  Sackler  example  was  part  of  the  Achalgori 
treasure  found  in  the  Ksanik  Valley,  Caucasus.' 

Other  comparable  specimens,  also  made  of  bronze,  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.*' 

Given  the  wide  geographical  distribution  of  these  vessels,  no  specific 
region  can  be  suggested  as  the  source  for  the  Sackler  phiale.  The  bowl  was 
allegedlv  found  in  Iran. 


Technical  Discussion 

Although  deeply  lobed,  unlike  the  other  bronze  Achaemenid  phiale  in  the 
Sackler  collection  [i],  this  example  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  same 
way,  by  raising.  The  radiographic  appearance  of  this  bowl  indicates  neither 
casting  nor  hammering;  this  is  due  to  the  severe  corrosion  that  the  bowl  has 
suffered.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  near  the  rim  is  1.25  millimeters,  while  the 
center  of  the  bowl  is  appreciably  thicker.  Such  thin  walls  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  cast.  The  combination  of  this  feature  with  the  composition  of  the 
metal — high-tin  bronze — strongly  suggests  that  the  bowl  was  hot-forged. 

The  recessed  lines  following  the  perimeter  of  the  lobes  appear  to  be 
engraved.  Again,  the  condition  of  the  bowl  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
cern toolmarks.  A  raised  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  recessed  lines  does 
not  occur  nor  does  the  radiographic  appearance  of  the  lines  indicate  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  metal  on  either  side  of  the  line.  Both  these  features  would  occur 
with  chased  lines  when  the  metal  was  pushed  to  either  side  of  the  face  of  the 
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tool  as  it  was  struck.  Also  of  note  is  the  appearance  of  recessed  lines  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  center. 

Deep,  annular  scratches  encircle  the  outer  surface  of  the  rim  above  the 
lobes.  Similar  scratches  run  alonu  the  lobes  on  the  outer  surface.  These  appear 
to  be  tinishing  marks.  What  niav  be  Hecks  ol  g^old  arc  seen  in  a  number  of 
areas  on  both  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces.  The  gold  particles  lay  on  top  of 
and  are  embedded  in  the  corrosion  laver.  While  the  presence  of  gold  may 
indicate  that  the  bowl  was  gilded,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  gold  became 
entrapped  in  the  corrosion  layer  during  burial  and  its  original  source  is  another 
object.  (The  thick  layers  ot  corrosion  products  that  conform  with  those  typi- 
cally lound  on  bronzes  excavated  from  archaeological  sites  suggest  that  the 
bowl  was  buried.) 

Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  of  two  measurements): 


PERCENT* 

Copper 

71 

Tin 

28 

Lead 

0.5 

Iron 

0.2 

Silver 

0.09 

Antimony 

0.05 

Arsenic 

trace 

*  The  severely  corroded  condition  ot  the  bowl  does  not  allow  tor  accurate  compositional  measure- 
ment by  the  method  employed. 
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Notes 


1.  Howes  Smith  1986  examines  the  pre- 
Achaemenid  history  of  the  phiale. 

2.  The  classic  reference  remains  Luschey 
1939.  Moorey  1980a,  28—30,  32—36, 
reviews  examples  of  Achaemenid  date; 
also  Muscarella  1988,  218—19,  nos.  326, 
327;  both  works  with  further  references. 

3.  Moorev  1980b. 

4.  Moorev  1980a,  29—38,  catalot^ues  the 
Deve  Htiyiik  examples  and  cites  refer- 
ences to  comparable  works  from  Syria  and 
Palestine.  A  small  copper/bronze  lobed 
phiale  was  recovered  from  an  Achaemenid 
period  ^ave  at  Ur:  Woolley  and 
Mallowan  1962,  68,  104,  ii],  pi.  24. 

5.  Smirnin-  1934,  46-47,  no.  63,  pi.  xi. 

6.  Muscarella  1988,  218—19,  no^-  3^6, 
327;  Moorey  et  al.  1981,  108,  nos.  627, 
628. 
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Phiale 

5th  century  B.C. 

Silver:  hammered,  ilia.sed,  ens^raved 

In.scribed  on  inner  rim 

Heis^ht  4.8  em 

Rim  diameter  29.5  cm 

Weight  922  g 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  74.30 

Purihasi'd  from  CJawain  M(.Kinle\,  Ltd., 

1974 

Formerly  in  the  Kevorkian  Foundation 
collection 

Exhibited:  Freer  Gallerv  ot  Art,  from 
1974- 

Published:  Merzfeld  1935;  Kent  1953, 
153,  no.  a'i;  .Sothi'bv's  1970,  lot  141  ; 
Archives  of  Asian  Art  1975-76,  118,  fig.  60; 
Murray  1979,  114-15,  no.  88;  Gunter 
1988,  29,  fig.  12. 


THIS  SHALLOW  BOWL  has  3  plain,  everted  rim.  The  central  omphalos  is  encircled 
by  fourteen  egg-shaped  lobes  between  which  radiate  leaf-shaped  tongues 
terminating  in  lotus  buds. 

An  inscription  in  Old  Persian  cuneiform  encircles  the  interior  rim.  it  is 
translated  as:  "Artaxerxes  the  Great  King,  King  ot  Kings,  King  of  Countries, 
son  of  Xerxes  the  King,  ot  Xerxes  [who  was]  son  ot  Darius  the  King;  in  whose 
royal  house  this  silver  saucer  was  made."' 

There  are  two  identical  hallmarks:  one  on  the  inner  rim  near  the  inscrip- 
tion and  another  on  the  outer  rim. 

This  silver  howl  belongs  to  a  group  ot  tour  inscribed  silver  phialae  ot  similar 
form,  dimensions,  weight,  and  decoration,  all  inscribed  in  Old  Persian 
cuneiform  tor  the  Achaemenid  king  Artaxerxes  i  (r.  465—425  B.C.).  The  history 
of  the  group  is  interesting  and  somewhat  complicated.  The  inscription  on  the 
bowls  was  first  publi.shed  by  Ernst  Herzteld  in  1935,  without  information  on  the 
place  of  origin  or  owner  of  the  ve.ssels.'  One  of  the  phialae  entered  the  Joseph 
Brummer  collection  and  later,  in  1947,  was  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.'  The  other  three  joined  the  Kevorkian  Foundation 
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collection  and  then  were  sold  at  auction  in  1970;  one  was  purchased  by  the 
Freer  Gallery,  a  second  for  the  Adam  collection/  The  bowl  in  the  Adam 
collection  was  subsequently  resold  to  a  private  collector  in  1975.^ 

Shortly  alter  Herzteld  published  the  Artaxerxes  inscription,  its  authenticity 
was  questioned.*'  As  a  shadow  therefore  also  hung  over  the  vessels  themselves, 
the  four  silver  phialae  have  seldom  been  introduced  in  discussions  of  Achae- 
menid  metalwork.  Yet  the  inscription  was  apparently  never  doubted  by  Roland 
G.  Kent.  Moreover,  three  of  the  phialae  have  recently  been  examined  in 
research  laboratories  and  none  has  been  challenged  on  technical  grounds.  This 
group  ot  phialae  should  be  readmitted  to  discussions  of  Achaemenid  precious 
metal  ware  of  recognized  authenticity. 

Parallels  for  the  form  of  the  Freer  phiale  are  also  found  among  uninscribed 
examples  made  of  silver.  One  was  recovered  during  excavations  at  Susa  in 
southwestern  Iran,  but  most  lack  an  archaeological  provenance.''  An  unin- 
scribed example  identical  in  form  and  decoration  to  those  in  the  inscribed 
group  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.^ 

The  four  silver  phialae  should  also  be  considered  in  association  with  a  large 
group  of  vessels  of  Achaemenid  date,  made  of  precious  metal  or  of  stone, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  Persian  king.*^  The  examples  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Georges  Posener  and  Roland  G.  Kent  were  augmented  by  a  group  of 
inscribed  stone  vessels  recovered  during  excavations  at  Persepolis  in  south- 
western Iran.'"  Additional  examples  in  metal  or  stone  have  been  recovered 
from  excavations,  retrieved  as  chance  finds,  or  purchased  on  the  antiquities 
market."  Most  of  the  inscribed  vessels  are  stone  cosmetic  jars  or  plates  bear- 
ing the  royal  titulary  in  four  languages:  Old  Persian,  Akkadian,  Elamite,  and 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  The  excavated  examples  give  some  indication  of  the 
original  extent  of  their  distribution  within  the  empire.  Most  numerous  are  the 
examples  excavated  at  Susa  and  Persepolis.  From  the  western  part  of  the 
empire  is  an  alabaster  jar  bearing  the  name  of  Xerxes  (r.  486—465  B.C.)  in  Old 


Persian,  Elamite,  Akkadian,  and  Egyptian,  found  by  C.  Newton  in  excavations 
at  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hahcarnassus.'"  The  four  silver  jjhialae  differ 
from  most  other  inscribed  royal  vessels  in  bearing  an  inscription  only  in  one 
language.  Old  Persian  cuneiform.  Most  other  examples  inscribed  for 
Artaxerxes  i  are  quadrilingual. " 

The  antecedents  of  this  Achaemenid  practice  may  lie  in  the  Neo-Assyrian 
period.  A  squat  alabastron  made  of  glass,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Sargon  ii 
(r.  721-705  B.C.),  was  found  at  the  ancient  capital  of  Nimrud  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  near  Mosul,  and  stone  vessels  inscribed  for  the  Assyrian  king 
Ashurbanipal  (r.  668—626  B.C.)  have  been  recovered  from  Assur  and 
Persepolis. Another,  perhaps  more  likely,  .source  of  inspiration  was  Egypt, 
where  vessels  made  from  a  varietv  oi  materials,  including  glass,  alaba.ster,  and 
metal,  were  often  inscribed  for  pharaohs.  Egyptian  stone  vessels  inscribed  for 
pharaohs  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty  (ca.  747  656  B.C.)  were  found  in  the 
Treasury  at  Persepolis.'' 

For  whom  were  the  Achaemenid  vessels  with  royal  inscriptions  created, 
and  what  purpose  did  they  serve?  hi  his  studv  of  stone  vessels  with  cuneiform 
and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  manv  of  which  were  found  in  Susa,  Georges 
Posener  suggested  that  the  vases  were  probably  made  in  Egypt  and  exported  as 
gifts  containing  valuable  .substances,  such  as  perfumed  oils.'"  The  other  stone 
vases  inscribed  for  Xerxes  fecund  in  the  Persepolis  Treasury  include  a  number 
of  plates  whose  form  suggests  an  Egyptian  origin;  whether  they  were  made 
and  inscribed  in  Egypt  or  at  Persepolis  by  foreign  or  native  artisans  could  not 
be  determined."  Royally  inscribed  vessels  made  of  precious  metal,  like  the 
four  silver  phialae,  were  certainly  sent  abroad  as  gifts.  Comparable  specimens 
may  also  have  been  part  of  the  royal  dinner  service,  commissioned  and  used 
by  the  Persian  king."* 

Technical  Discussion 

The  phiale  was  formed  bv  hammering,  most  probably  by  a  combination  of 
raising  and  sinking.  Recessed  centering  marks  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
ves.sel.  The  recessed  lines  delineating  the  lobes  and  other  forms  were  chased. 

Burnishing  marks,  present  over  most  of  the  .surface,  were  caused  by  the 
finishing  process,  which  left  a  slightly  fluted  surface.  The  same  feature  is  found 
on  some  other  works  of  Achaemenid  silver.  One  example  is  a  spoon  excavated 
at  Pasargadae;  published  photographs  show  a  similar  surface  on  the  inside  of 
the  bowl  of  the  spoon.''' 

The  inscription  was  formed  by  what  might  be  loosely  described  as  engrav- 
ing. Some  form  of  chisel  or  cutting  tool,  rather  than  a  gravure,  was  used  to 
remove  the  metal  from  the  strokes  of  the  characters. 

Two  identical  rectangular  punch  marks,  measuring  1.3  millimeters  by  0.7 
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millimeters,  are  present  on  both  the  front  and  back  surfaces  near  the  rim. 
These  punch  marks  appear  to  be  a  European  hallmark,  but  their  lack  of  detail 
makes  them  unidentitiable.  A  similar  hallmark  is  present  on  the  phiale  in  the 
collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
European  hallmarks  on  ancient  silver  objects  [see,  for  example,  13]  as  silver 
imported  to  Western  Europe  was  Irequently  stamped. 

The  vessel  is  in  excellent  condition.  A  few  minute  areas  of  copper  corro- 
sion are  present.  One  part  of  the  inscription  is  severely  abraded. 

Two  of  the  other  three  phialae  of  this  aroup  have  been  analyzed;  they  and 
the  Freer  phiale  are  virtually  the  same  in  composition.'" 

Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


PERCENT 

PARTS  PER  MILLION 

Silver 

97-3 

Arsenic 

0.37 

Copper 

2.41 

Antimony 

0.22 

Gold 

0-337 

Selenium 

0.39 

Iron 

6.2 

PARTS  PER  MILLION 

Cobalt 

0.019 

h-idium 

O.I  I 

Mercury 

0.16 

Zinc 

7.0 

Chromium 

0.22 

Tin 

40 

Scandium 

<o.ooi6 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  of  two  measurements): 


Silver 
Copper 
Gold 
Lead 


PHRCENT 
96.5 

0.9 


Notes 


1.  Translation  in  Kent  1953,  113,  153. 

2.  Herzfeld  1935,  Herzfeld  1937.  Some 
subsequent  publications  have  jjiven  the 
vessels  a  pro\'enance  in  Hamadan,  but  no 
evidence  substantiates  this  suggestion; 
Muscarella  1980,  32  —  33. 

3.  Wilkinson  1948—49,  197.  This  bowl 
was  shown  in  New  York  in  1940  at  the 
exhibition  of  Persian  art  oraanized  by  the 
Iranian  Institute  of  America:  Ackerman 


1940,  322,  no.  37. 

4.  Moorey  1974,  183-  84,  no.  181. 

5.  Sotheby's  1975,  no.  46.  The  location 
of  the  fourth  phiale  is  unknown  to  me. 

6.  Herzfeld  1937  defended  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  vessels  and  inscriptions  against 
the  objections  made  by  H.  H.  Schaeder. 

7.  Luschey  1939,  type  i,  41—60. 


8.  Sclimanclt-Besserat  1978,  no.  91. 

9.  Posener  1936,  nos.  37—99;  Kint 
1953,  109  (DPh),  111-12  (DH),  113 
(XH). 

10.  Stone  vessels  inscribed  with  Xerxes' 
name  were  recovered  from  the  Persep- 
olis  Treasury:  Schmidt  1957,  84—91. 

11.  A  tra^jment  ot  an  alabaster  vase 
inscribed  with  Xerxes'  name  was  tound 
at  Uruk  in  southern  Mesopotamia: 
StrommensJer  1967,  41,  pi.  54:  3—4. 
An  alabaster  vessel  Irajjinent  excavated 
at  Sephoris  in  Palestine  preserves  part  of 
an  inscription  in  Elamile  and  Akkadian 
naming  an  Artaxerxes  (pr(ii)aiilv  i): 
Kelsey  Museum  90109  (unjiublished).  A 
vessel  inscribed  in  four  lansnia^es  with 
Artaxerxes'  name  was  tound  in  1971  at 
Orsk  in  southern  Russia:  Mayrhofer 
1978,  28.  A  silver  sheet-metal  trasnnent 
bearina  an  inscription  of  Darius,  part  of 
a  hoard,  was  published  in  Hulin  1972; 
tor  the  hoard,  see  Kraay  and  Mf)orey 

1 98 1.  Pxamples  without  archaeolosjical 
provenance  include  a  t^old  bowl  iiearina 
an  inscription  ot  I3arius  in  Old  l^ersian, 
Hlamite,  and  Akkadian,  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art:  Wilkin- 
,son  1954-55,  224. 

12.  Posener  1936,  no.  51;  Kent  1953, 
115  (XVs). 

13.  Posener  1936,  nos.  78—82,  cata- 
logued i\\c  \ases  with  Artaxerxes' 
inscription,  all  in  tour  lanauajjes.  For 
atlditional  Kimments  on  the  roNal  titu- 
lars amoniJ  Artaxerxes'  inscriptions,  see 
Schmidt  1957,  86—87.  The  Orsk  inscrip- 
tion (above,  nii)  is  also  quadrilinjJual. 
An  alabaster  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  has  an  Aramaic 
inscription  mentionina  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Artaxerxes;  the  authenticity  of 
the  inscrijition  has,  however,  been  ques- 
tioned: Moorey  1980a,  47,  with  addi- 
tional references.  In  addition  to  the  four 
silvi'r  phialae,  onlv  onv  other  roval 
inscription  on  a  vase  is  in  Old  Persian 
only,  a  vase  bearina  Xerxes'  name:  Kent 
1953,  113  (XH). 

14.  Barag  1985,  no.  26.  For  the  stone 
vessels,  see  Schmidt  1957,  83—84. 


Roger  Moorey  has  reminded  me  ot  the 
Urartian  practice  of  inscribing  metal  ves- 
sels with  a  statement  of  royal  ownership 
or  a  dedication  to  a  deity:  Seidl  1988, 
170-71. 

15.  Schmidt  1957,  81—83. 


16.  Posener  1936, 
1957,  85-87. 


( 89—90;  Schmidt 


17.  Schmidt  1957,  87. 

18.  Nylander  1968,  esp.  125—27;  Moorey 
1974,  184;  Lewis  1989.  Other  relevant 
articles  are  found  in  the  volume  edited 
bv  Briant  and  Herrenschmidt  1989. 

19.  Stronach  1978,  pi.  151. 

20.  The  two  comparable  phialae  for 
which  analytical  results  are  available  are 
given  below. 


in    I'l  RCENT 

Metropolitan  Museum 
(acc.  no.  47.100.84)* 
97.1 

2.55 
0.32  I 


Silver 

Copper 

Gold 


Silver 

Copper 

Gold 


Formerly 
Adam  Collection* 
96.2 

0.36 


*  Anai>/ril  by  Pieter  Meyers  using  neutron  acti- 
vation analysis. 

**  Analyzed  by  A.  A.  Gordus  using  ni-utron 
activation  analysis  (Moorey  1974,  182). 
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4th-  3d  century  H.c. 

Bronze  and  tjold:  liammeretl  ami  chased 

with  apphed  cast  liainlle 

Height  22.8  cm 

Max.  diameter  13.2  cm 

Weight  812  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.134 
Gift  oF  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
h-(im  1987. 

ilnpuhli'^hcJ 


THE  VESSEL  CONSISTS  OF  a  Cylindrical  neck,  pear-shaped  body,  and  disk  base. 
The  plain  neck  opens  out  to  an  everted  rim,  with  a  vertically  hatched  flange. 
The  handle,  made  separately  and  attached  at  the  rim,  joins  the  body  at  the  ves- 
sel's greatest  diameter.  The  upper  part  of  the  handle  terminates  in  an  upright 
floral  form;  floral  decoration  also  fills  the  area  between  the  handle  and  the  rim. 
The  lower  part  of  the  handle  forms  a  palmette.  At  the  top  and  near  the  bottom 
of  the  handle  are  two  tiny  bosses,  imitations  of  a  pair  of  metal  rivet  heads. 

Chased  decoration  is  arrang^ed  in  three  horizontal  bands  on  the  body  of  the 
jug.  From  top  to  bottom:  a  narrow  band  with  heart-and-dart;  a  wider  band 
with  a  continuous  calyx  pattern;  a  tall  zone  extending  from  the  greatest  diam- 
eter of  the  vessel  to  just  above  the  base,  filled  with  a  continuous  lotus-and-pal- 
mette  pattern.  Traces  of  gilding  are  preserved  on  the  exterior,  suggesting  that 
the  surface  or  details  of  the  chased  decoration  were  originally  gilded. 

1  know  ot  no  exact  [:)arallels  for  this  object.  A  bronze  vase  of  related  form, 
with  floral  decoration  inlaid  in  silver,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York;  it  is  assigned  to  the  Seleucid  or  Parthian  era  and  may  have  an 
Iranian  provenance.'  The  Metropolitan  vase,  however,  appears  to  be  of  later 
date  than  the  Sackler  example.  The  jug  most  closely  approximates  a  group  of 
metal  vessels,  most  of  them  made  of  silver,  produced  in  Greek  or  Egyptian 
workshops  during  the  late  fourth  and  third  century  B.C.'  A  silver  jug  of  related 
form,  with  a  lower  handle  attachment  forming  a  palmette,  has  been  recovered 
from  a  tumulus  in  Bulgaria  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.* 
Egyptian  metal,  ceramic,  and  faience  vessels  of  the  fourth  and  third  century 
B.C.  are  decorated  with  vegetal  patterns  similar  to  those  of  the  Sackler  Gallery 
jug,  pointing;  toward  an  Egyptian  workshop  as  the  source  of  inspiration,  if  not 
manufacture,  for  this  metal  vessel.^ 

Given  the  extent  of  interaction  among  metal  workshops  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East  in  the  late  fourth  and  third  century  B.C.,  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  the  Sackler  Gallery  jug  to  a  particular  region.  A  place  of 
manufacture  on  the  Greek  mainland  cannot  be  excluded,  but  an  eastern 
Mediterranean  workshop  seems  most  probable.  The  jug  is  allegedly  from  Iran, 
but  no  well -documented  evidence  for  the  source  or  distribution  of  similar 
vessels  corroborates  this  information. 


Technical  Discussion 

The  body  is  extremely  corroded  and  has  been  extensively  cleaned  in  the  past. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  discern  how  the  jug  was  made.  Analysis  of  the 
metal  and  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  body,  however,  suggest  the  manu- 
facturing technique.  The  thickest  areas  of  the  body  are  at  the  rim  and  foot, 
while  the  midsection,  where  the  diameter  is  greatest,  is  thinner.  The  metal  of 
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the  body  is  a  tin  bronze  with  virtually  no  lead  present.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  handle,  which  has  a  similar  tin  content,  but  with  the  addition  ot  a  si^rniH- 
cant  amount  ol  lead.  The  ditlerences  in  composition  and  the  variations  in  the 
thickness  of  the  body  su^^^est  that  the  shape  ol  the  body  was  formed  by  ham- 
mering while  the  handle  was  cast  and  then  attached  to  the  vessel.  A  slight  gap 
at  the  juncture  of  the  handle  and  the  body  is  filled  by  a  material  with  an  irreg- 
ular surface  texture.  The  hardness  of  this  material,  its  radiographic  density, 
and  its  corrosion  products  indicate  that  it  is  a  hard  solder. 
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The  ornament  is  chased;  these  hnes  stand  in  relief  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  jug.  Annular  bands  of  opposing  crescent  shaped  punch  marks,  which  create 
an  eltect  similar  to  ring  matting,  define  the  various  design  registers.  On  the 
bottom  ot  the  toot  five  annular  recessed  lines  encircle  a  centering  mark.  A 
raised  area  corresponding  to  these  lines  does  not  appear  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  toot,  which  suggests  that  these  lines  are  engraved,  but  thi-  accretions  in 
this  area  make  it  ditficult  to  arri\e  at  a  conclusive  assessment. 

What  appear  to  hv  rivet  heads,  placed  in  pairs  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  handle,  are  simplv  bosses  cast  as  one  with  the  handle.  The  radiographic 
image  ot  this  area  does  not  distinguish  between  the  handle  and  the  bosses  nor 
is  a  compositional  ditterencc-  revealed  by  X-ray  tluorescence  analysis. 

Minute  traces  ot  gilding  are  present  in  manv  areas  on  the  body  and  handle. 
It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the  vessel  was  originally  gilded  or  if  the 
specks  of  gilding  are  from  another  source.  Because  of  the  extent  of  the  gilding 
and  its  intimate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  it  seems  very  possible 
that  the  jug  was  once  gikled. 

Compo.sition 

As  determined  by  surtace  analysis  using  energy  dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  ot  two  measurements): 

Body  Handle 

Pl'  RC  KNT 


Copper  91  70 

Tin  9  1 1 

Lead  0.2  19 

Iron  0.23  0.5 

SiKer  0.06  0.2 

Antimony  0.03  0.3 


The  extensive  corrosion  of  the  .surface  must  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  analyses 
of  the  vessel.  X-rav  fluorescence  surtace  analyses  of  corroded  copper  alloys, 
particularly  when  they  contain  lead,  may  overestimate  the  baser  elements  of 
the  alloy.'  The  absence  of  lead  in  the  analysis  of  the  body  metal  is  probably 
correct.  The  tin  content  may  be  overestimated,  although  the  comparable  mea- 
surements of  tin  in  the  body  and  handle  seem  too  great  to  l:>e  fortuitous. 


Notes 


1.  Muscari'lla  1988,  299,  no.  427. 

2.  Dumbrell  1971,  35-  36  with  2, 
with  additional  references  to  silver  ves- 
sels of  the  Achaemenid  period  found  in 
Egypt.  Some  of  the  Tell  al-Maskhuta 
bowls  are  also  discussed  in  Oliver  1977, 
esp.  nos.  8—11;  also  Reeder  1988,  124, 
no.  41  (silver  calyx  cup).  See  also  the 
references  cited  below,  04. 

5.  I  or  Jes  tard/a'rs  thraces  1987,  210,  no. 
350  (silver-sjilt  jw^  labeled  "cruchc-rhyton"; 
height  16.5  cm;  diameter  9  cm;  the  jug 
is  part  ot  the  Vraca  treasure,  dated 
;i8o  350  B.C.).  Bronze  jui^s  with  attached 
handles  in  the  form  ot  a  lotus  and  lower 
palmette  constitutid  a  charat  teristic 
metal  tjroup  of  Ni'w  Kingdom  Hgvpt: 
Railwan  1983,  13V  37- 

4.  Siher  vessels  from  the  Tukh  al- 
Qaiamus  treasure  are  discussed  and  illus- 
tratetl  in  Ftrommer  1987,  esj).  pis.  b— 8. 

5.  .^til,  Chase,  and  Jett  1985,  262-64. 
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Seleucid  and  Parthian 
Periods 

Circa  ^12  B.C.-A.D.  224 


GREECE 


hlACK  SEA 
ANATOLIA  X' 

Euphrates  River 


ARAL 

SEA 


MEDITERRANEAN  SEA 


Tiqns  River 

SYRIA 

.  p,  1  *  Dura-Furopu 

•  Palnivra  " 


CASPIAN  SEA 


IRAN 


Nisa 


•  Alrxandria 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Shami 


•  Tillya-Tepe 
BACTRIA 


/  ! 


Indus  River 


EGYPT 


Nile  River 


PERSIAN  GULF 


ARABIA 


ARABIAN  SEA 
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Boivl 

2d— early  30!  century  a.d. 

Silver:  hammered,  repousse,  chased, 

traced,  eng;raved 

Heiaht  5.8  cm 

Rim  diameter  21.8  cm 

Weight  545  o; 

Arthur  M.  Satkler  Gallery,  si 987.1 44 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

l:\hihitcJ:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
Irom  1987. 

Published:  Gunter  1988,  38,  fia.  21. 


THE  BOWL  SITS  on  a  relatively  tall  rina  foot,  the  resting  surface  of  which  is  flat- 
tened. The  rim  is  plain  and  thickened  on  the  interior;  an  engraved  line  about 
one  centimeter  below  the  inner  rim  circumscribes  the  bowl.  Within  the  ring 
foot  are  a  centering  mark  and  concentric  circles.  A  double  pattern  of  twenty- 
one  radiating  petals,  \\ith  smaller  petals  between  the  wider  ones,  decorates  the 
bowl  exterior.  The  interior  center  is  plain. 

The  shape  of  this  vessel  is  probably  descended  from  the  Achaemenid  phiale 
[see  1-3].  A  silver  bowl  of  similar  form  and  decoration,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  has  chased  Hgural  decoration  on  the  interior:  enclosed 
within  a  medallion  is  a  reclining  male  bancjueter,  accompanied  bv  a  seated 
female  and  a  servant.'  The  hairstvle  and  dress  ot  the  hgures  are  most  closely 
paralleled  among  funerarv  sculptures  from  Palmyra  in  central  Syria,  dating  to 
the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.,  thus  providing  an  approximate  date  for 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Sackler  Gallery  bowls.' 

The  pattern  ot  radiating  petals  resembles  the  continuous  ornament  on  silver 
bowls  Irom  Sogdiana  in  Central  Asia,  dating  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
But  the  Sogdian  examples  have  a  deeper  shape  and  a  more  conical  toot  and  are 
decorated  \\  ith  a  central  omphalos  or  a  rosette.'  A  place  ot  manufacture  and 
date  closer  to  Iran  in  the  late  Parthian  period,  like  the  bowl  with  figural  decora- 
tion in  the  British  Museum,  seem  more  probable  tor  the  Sackler  vessel. 


Tecl 


inicai 


D 


iscussion 


The  vessel  consists  of  two  parts,  the  body  and  the  foot.  No  evidence  of  solder  is 
seen  on  the  surface  or  in  radiographs  ot  the  vessel,  and  the  two  parts  mav  have 
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been  mechanically  joined.  The  body  bears  a  raised  decoration  of  radiatin^r  petals. 

The  thickness  of  the  rim  averages  ^.8  millimeters,  while  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  lobes  just  below  the  rim  is  approximately  i.o  millimeter.  The 
bodv  thickens  at  its  center  (within  the  lobed  decoration)  and  the  foot  is  joined 
to  this  area.  The  thickness  of  the  foot  varies,  becoming  greater  toward  the 
bottom,  reaching  a  maximum  ol  about  4.3  millimeters. 

By  use  ot  radiography  and  microscopic  examination,  one  can  see  that  the 
annular  lines  on  the  bottom  ol  the  vessel  within  the  toot  are  engraved  while 
the  outline  ol  the  lobes  is  chased.  The  greater  radiographic  density  apparent 
just  outside  and  parallel  to  the  outHne  around  the  curved  ends  ot  the  lobes 
indicates  chasing,  but  the  straight,  recessed  lines  separating  the  lobes  exhibit 
striations  and  very  faint  toolmarks.  These  features  suggest  that  the  straight 
portions  ot  the  tooled  lines  have  been  traced  (impressed  by  running  a  round- 
ended  tool  up  and  down  their  length).  The  outline  of  the  rim  on  the  inside 
surface  also  appears  to  have  been  strengthened  by  engraving.  A  gravure  with  a 
V-shaped  end  was  used  for  this  task. 

It  appears  that  the  silversmith  used  small  chased  dots  as  guides  for  the  var- 
ious torming  operations.  Surface  Hnishing  and  subsequent  corrosion  and  clean- 
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Fig.  I.  Photomicrograph  of  a  row  of 
chased  dots  at  the  juncture  ot  the  toot 
and  body. 


ing  have  obliterated  most  of  these  toolmarks.  There  is,  however,  one  area 
where  they  can  be  clearly  seen.  A  row  of  chased  dots  is  present  on  the  outside 
surface  ot  the  toot  where  it  meets  the  body  and  apparently  marks  the  line  of 
juncture  between  the  two  parts  (ti^^.  i). 

The  dish  has  suttered  over  time.  The  body  was  crushed  or  pressed  down 
over  the  foot,  resulting  in  the  development  of  cracks  running  in  a  circular 
direction  around  the  foot.  Some  small  losses  occurred  and  were  filled,  prob- 
ablv  recenth'.  The  vessel  is  very  etched,  pitted,  and  scratched,  most  notably 
alonp  the  rim. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  usins?  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence: 

Body*  Foot** 

PERCtNT 

Silver  97  97 

Copper  3  2 

Gold  0.5  0.6 

Lead  0.5  0.6 

*  Average  of  four  measurements. 
**  One  measurement. 


Notes 

1.  My  thanks  to  Prudence  Harper  tor  this 
reference.  Barnett  and  Curtis  1973,  127, 
pi.  LVHA.  The  bo\Nl  was  previously  pub- 
lished in  Sept  miUe  ans  J'an  en  Iran  1961 , 
no.  733B. 

2.  Colledge  1976,  pis.  61,  62. 


3.  Marshak  1986,  figs.  36,  37.  Such  bowls  ■ 

are  also  depicted  in  Sogdian  painting;  a  ' 

sketch  of  one  is  reproduced  in  Azarpay 

1 98 1,  121,  fig.  53.  Compare  also  a  silver  ' 

bowl  with  similar  decoration  but  taller 

ring  foot,  described  as  a  sixth-century  j) 

Sasanian  vessel;  Sotheby's  1987,  no.  83.  ' 
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howl 

2d— early  3d  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gilt:  hammered,  chased, 

engraved 

Height  6.3  cm 

Rim  diameter  20.5  cm 

Weight  668.6  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.114 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Unpublished 


THE  SHALLOW  BOWL  rests  On  a  tiarin^  rintJ  toot;  the  ring;  is  flattened  and  is 
wider  than  the  wall  of  the  rina,  forminj^  a  Hangelike  restino  surface.  Petaled 
forms  resemfiling  vertical  fluting,  beginning  about  i  centimeter  above  the  ring 
foot  and  radiating  slightly  from  base  to  rim,  decorate  the  exterior.  The  fluting 
ends  in  a  scalloped  molding  about  2.5  centimeters  below  the  plain  rim;  above 
the  molding,  the  rim  continues  at  a  slight  outward  angle.  Within  the  foot  ring 
are  three  grooved  concentric  circles. 

In  the  bowl  intt'rior  is  a  central  medallion  8  centimeters  in  diameter, 
encircled  by  double  groo\es  and  a  continuous  wave  pattern  decorated  with 
small  chased  dots.  Within  the  medallion,  finely  chased  and  engraved,  is  the 
head  and  torso  of  a  male  Hgure  in  three-quarter  view,  facing  right.  He  wears 
Parthian  dress,  with  a  coat  over  a  tunic;  he  has  curlv  hair  and  a  beard  rendered 
with  short  dashes.  His  right  arm  is  bent  at  the  elbow,  perhaps  to  hold  a  fold  of 
his  garment.  His  left  arm  is  more  gentlv  bent;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  an 
object  (sword  hilt?). 

Traces  of  gilding  within  the  medallion  indicate  that  the  Hgure  was  orig- 
inally gilded. 

Silver  bowls  of  open  form,  with  an  interior  central  medallion  enclosing  a  chased 
figure,  occur  among  Roman  silver  plate  dating  to  the  late  second  century  a.d.' 
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The  petal  (lesigTi  on  the  exterior  of  the  Sackler  bowl  resembles  decoration  on 
Hellenistic  moldmade  ceramic  relief  bowls  dating;  from  the  third  to  first  century 
B.C.,  which  have  silver  counterparts  of  probably  contemporary  date  and  a  wide 
distribution." 

A  more  precise  artistic  home  for  the  Sackler  silver  bowl  emerg^es  from  a 
studv  of  the  interior  decoration.  Parallels  for  the  Hgure  and  style  of  dress  are 
found  amona  the  stone  tunerarv  sculptures  from  Palmyra  in  central  Syria,  dat- 


ing  to  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  During  this  period  many  inhabitants 
of  the  city  were  represented  in  Parthian  dress  on  the  funerary  monuments 
they  commissioned.' 

This  bowl  has  no  parallels  and  is  therefore  of  exceptional  interest  in  docu- 
menting silver  plate  ol  the  late  Parthian  period  (perhaps  made  in  a  Syrian  work- 
shop). It  is  also  important  as  a  late  Parthian  prototype  lor  the  early  Sasanian  sil- 
ver-gilt bowls  with  interior  medallion  enclosing  a  human  bust  [see  24]. 

Technical  Discus.sion 

The  attributes  that  would  indicate  either  casting  or  hammering  as  the  forming 
method  of  this  vessel  are  not  clearly  distinguished  by  radiography.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  wall  thickness,  however,  are  typical  of  hammered  plates,  although 
the  walls  of  this  vessel  are  rather  thick  compared  with  those  of  other  bowls 
and  plates  discussed  here.  The  rim  varies  between  3.0  and  3.3  millimeters  in 
thickness,  while  the  area  at  the  top  of  the  flutes  measures  3.7  to  3.9  millime- 
ters. The  wall  thickness  between  thi'  rim  and  the  flutes  and  below  the  top  of 
the  flutes  is  1.25  and  i.o  millimeters,  respectively.  The  wall  of  thi'  foot  is  also 
quite  thick,  roughly  3.3  millimeters  overall,  except  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
4.8  to  5.0  millimeters  thick. 

The  foot  of  this  vessel  appears  to  have  bi'en  attached  using  solder,  like 
many  of  the  plates  described  here.  What  is  different,  however,  is  that  it  seems 
that  the  entire  line  of  juncture  both  inside  and  outside  was  ftUed  with  solder 
and  finished  to  give  a  concave  surface  where  the  body  meets  the  foot.  Two 
features  suggest  the  use  of  this  method.  First,  a  band  of  heavier  corrosion 
products  is  present  along  the  juncture.  Solder,  being  richer  in  copper,  would 
corrode  in  preference  to  the  more  silver-rich  body  and  foot.  Second,  a  small 
gap  is  present  in  one  area  at  the  top  edge  of  the  foot  where  it  meets  the  body, 
which  appears  to  be  a  spot  that  did  not  Hll  with  solder. 

The  Haure  in  the  medallion  was  formed  by  chasing  and  engraving.  The 
short  lines  and  dots  were  chased,  while  the  long  lines  were  engraved  at  an 
angle  so  that  the  lines  are  beveled.  This  feature  is  most  noticeable  along  the 
outline  of  the  Hgure.  Chasing  also  defines  the  ends  of  the  carved  radial  flutes 
and  decorative  band  of  the  medallion.  Minute  traces  of  gilding  are  present  on 
the  decorative  band.  X-ray  fluorescence  analysis  does  not  indicate  the  presence 
of  mercury  nor  does  the  gilding  have  the  microscopic  appearance  of  amalgam 
gilding.  The  gilding  is  thus  probably  leaf  gilding. 

A  centering  mark  is  found  on  the  outside  surface.  Three  concentric  lines 
inside  the  foot  circle  the  center  mark;  one  concentric  engraved  line  is  present 
outside  the  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  flutes.  Annular  Hni.shing  marks  are  pre- 
sent on  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces  between  the  rim  and  top  of  the  flutes. 
On  the  outside  surface  in  one  area  at  the  top  of  the  flutes  are  what  appear  to 
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be  chatter  marks.  Traces  of  silver  sulfide  and  silver  chloride  corrosion 
found  in  many  areas.  A  tremendous  amount  of  scratching,  random  wear, 
surface  loss  due  to  corrosion  has  also  occurred. 

Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 

PtRCENT 

Silver  96.1 
Copper  3.37 
Gold  0.487 

PARTS  PER  MILLION 

Iridium  0.0021 

Zinc  13 

Tin  25 

Arsenic  0.96 

Antimony  0.53 

Selenium  1.5 

Iron  42 

Cobalt  0.046 

Mercury  0.073 

Chromium  0.29 

Scandium  0.0016 


Notes 

1.  Baratte  1981,  44—45,  no.  9,  pis.  xiv, 
XV  (with  young  male  figure  facing  left). 
Prudence  Harper  idndly  supplied  this  and 
the  following  references  to  comparisons 
for  [6]. 

2.  Rotroff  1982,  i-io,  discusses  nomen- 
clature and  the  relationship  between 
ceramic  and  metal  bowls.  For  examples 
made  of  silver,  see  Oliver  1977,  76—77, 
nos.  41 ,  42. 

3.  Colledge  1976,  68—69. 
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Bowl 

2d— I  St  century  B.C. 

Silver  and  gilt:  hammered,  carved, 

chased,  gilded 

Bowl  height  9.7  cm 

Rim  diameter  18.7  cm 

Weight  5 19  g 

Roundels  diameter  3.9-4.0  cm 
Roundels  thickness  0.5—0.6  cm 
Foot  diameter  2.9  cm 
Foot  thickness  0.6  cm 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  si  987.1 5 3 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Never  exhibited 

Unpublished 


THE  WALLS  OF  THIS  deep  bowl  rise  from  a  gently  rounded  base  to  a  slightly 
outturned  molded  rim.  A  ^rilded  scroll  pattern  circumscribes  the  inner  rim. 

At  the  time  the  bowl  was  accessioned  into  the  Sackler  Gallery,  the  exte- 
rior was  decorated  with  six  ailded  roundels  enclosinjj  a  boar's  head  in  relief 
and  the  base  had  an  attached  rosette.  The  roundels  and  rosette  were  subse- 
quently removed  by  the  museum's  Department  ot  Conservation  and  Scientific 
Research  to  restore  tln'  bowl  to  its  original,  undecorated  state. 


This  bowl  exemplifies  a  common  Hellenistic  vessel  shape,  known  both  in 
ceramic  and  metal  versions,  which  had  a  wide  distribution  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  A  j^ood  parallel  for  the  Sackler  example,  with  a  more  anaular  rim  mold- 
ing, is  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection,  Washington,  D.C.;  it  is  reportedly 
from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  and  is  dated  to  the  first  century  b.c' 

The  six  roundels  that  were  removed  from  the  bowl  are  virtually  identical 
in  dimensions  and  decoration.  On  the  surface  of  each  is  a  boar's  head  executed 
in  relief,  in  profile  facinw  right,  surrounded  by  a  pearl  border;  both  the  back- 
ground and  the  heads  are  gilded.  Boars'  heads  shown  in  profile,  enclosed  in  a 
pearl  border,  are  known  from  Sa,sanian  textile  patterns  and  decorative  stucco, 
and  the  boar's  head  itself  was  an  important  royal  and  religious  symbol  in 
Sasanian  art.'  Whether  the  roundels  are  authentic  Sasanian  artifacts  is  difficult 
to  determine  on  stylistic  or  typological  grounds.  Since  technical  observations 
suggest  that  they  may  have  been  fitted  originally  on  the  reverse  with  loops  and 
served  as  attachments  of  some  kind,  they  may  represent  a  set  of  roundels 
made  for  attachment  to  clothing  or  belts.  Several  examples  of  such  silver-gilt 
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roundels,  decorated  with  the  figure  ot  a  bird  or  animal  in  profile  within  a  pearl 
border,  are  attributed  to  thi-  Sasanian  period.  One  unpublished  example,  now 
in  Rome,  encloses  a  boar's  head.' 

Technical  Discu.s.sion 

The  bowl  was  formed  bv  hanimerina.  It  has  a  thickened  rim  measuring  rouahly 
4  millimeters,  whili-  the  body  measures  1.25  millimeters  just  under  the  rim  and 
decreases  to  0.5  millimeters  near  the  point  ol  greatest  curvature.  The  simple 
band  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  body. 

Remnants  of  leaf  ^ildin^  are  present  on  the  scroll  band  and  narrow  con- 
cave band  above  it.  The  concave  band  and  center  band  on  the  inner  surface 
appear  to  have  been  carved,  while  the  scroll  decoration  was  chased.  The  outer 
surface  opposite  the  center  band  is  slightly  recessed. 

Cracks  are  present  in  the  metal  and  two  small  areas  may  be  filled  losses. 
The  six  roundels  and  floral-shaped  foot  were  attached  with  soft  solder.  After 
removing  the  roundels,  it  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the  bowl  had  been 
scored  with  a  file  so  that  the  solder  would  adhere  better.  Where  the  surface  of 
the  bowl  underneath  the  roundels  was  undisturbed,  scratches  and  corrosion 
products  comparable  to  those  found  on  the  rest  of  the  bowl  were  present, 
indicating?  that  the  roundels  had  been  applied  in  the  recent  past. 

The  acre  of  the  roundels  is  difficult  to  determine.  Chasing  was  used  to  cre- 
ate the  details  of  the  boars'  heads  and  a  lar2;e  doming  punch  was  employed  to 
form  the  pearl  borders.  Amalgam  gilding  was  also  employed.  The  roundels, 
however,  appear  cast.  Their  wall  thickness  is  fairlv  regular,  and  their  back  sur- 
faces are  slightly  depressed  and  pebbly,  features  that  do  not  correspond  with 
those  of  objects  formed  by  hammering. 


The  small  foot  that  was  removed  from  the  bowl  was  also  attached  using; 
soft  solder.  It  was  formed  by  hammering  and  decorated  with  chasing  and  leal 
gilding.  Although  exhibiting  some  wear,  it  bears  little  tarnish.  The  age  ot  this 
piece  is  unclear. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  of  three  measurements): 


PERCENT 

Silver 

97 

Copper 

'•3 

Gold 

I.I 

Lead 

0.5 

Notes 

1.  Ritliter  1956,  46  -47,  no.  30,  pi. 
XIXD;  shi'  nott'd  traces  ot  nielk)  on  the 
rim, 

2.  Carol  M.  Bier  in  Harper  1978, 
128—29,  vvitli  further  references.  For  the 
device  in  stucco  decoration,  on  an  exam- 
ple from  Damahan  in  northeastern  Iran: 
Krooer  1982,  pi.  88,  tia.  5. 

3.  Harper  1978,  6^  with  n.  3. 
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Vessel  handle 

I  St  century  B.C.  — ist  century  a.d. 
Bronze:  cast  and  incised 
Lenijth  2 1  .(->  i  ni 

Width,  across  bodj  oj  panther,  3.0  cm, 
at  widest  point,  9.0  cm 
Weight  54S  g 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  09.139 
Gift  ot  Gliarles  Lang  Freer,  1923 
Purciiast-d  irom  M.  Nahman,  1909 

Exhibited:  Fri-i-r  Gallery  ot  .Art,  from 
1964. 

Unpublished 


MODELED  IN  THE  FORM  of  a  leaping  panther,  this  handle  also  preserves  the  place 
it  was  attached  to  a  vessel  rim.  Below  the  place  of  attachment  is  a  modeled  head 
of  a  ram,  the  sweeping  horns  of  which  extend  to  the  lower  rear  legs  of  the 
panther.  The  feline's  body  and  forelegs  are  fully  extended.  The  mouth  of  the 
animal  is  open. 

This  zoomorphic  handle  apparently  belonged  to  a  large,  open  vessel  (see  below. 
Technical  Discussion).  When  attached,  the  panther  would  have  appeared  to  be 
leaping  away  from  the  vessel. 

The  object  has  been  exhibited  as  an  Iranian  work  of  the  Parthian  period  on 
the  basis  of  comparisons  with  several  bronze  objects  identified  as  incense  burn- 
ers, the  handles  ot  wliich  aw  modeled  in  the  form  of  a  feline.  One  example 
with  a  feline  handle  is  now  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  it  was  reportedly 
recovered  Irom  western  Iran  and  has  been  dated  on  stylistic  grounds  to  the 
Parthian  period.'  Another  handle  of  this  type,  presumably  from  an  incense 
burner,  is  in  the  Norbert  Schimmel  collection.' The  site  of  Taxila  in  northeast- 
ern Pakistan  yielded  two  incense  burners  with  handles  in  the  form  of  a  lion  and 
a  winged  lion  irom  levels  ol  the  Parthian  period.'  Several  vessel  handles  made 
ot  bronze  and  tashioned  in  the  torm  ot  telines  have  also  been  assigned  to  the 
Parthian  period  on  the  basis  of  sculptural  style.  They  seem,  however,  to  be 
closer  to  the  Achaemenid  amphora  handle  fashioned  as  a  rampant  animal  with 
head  turned  awav  trom  the  body. ^  But  the  Freer  handle  also  finds  precedents  in 
tvpe  and  style  \^■ith  Greek  bronze  vessel  handles  ot  zoomorphic  or  anthropo- 
morphic tcjrm,  attached  to  shallow  bowls.  The  panther,  associated  with 
Dionysus,  was  appropriate  to  adorn  a  drinking  vessel. 

This  handle  was  purchased  in  Cairo.  An  Egyptian  place  of  manufacture, 
perhaps  in  an  Alexandrian  workshop,  is  therefore  plausible. 


Technical  Discussion 


Fig.  I.  Top  view  of  the  feline  handle. 


The  handle  is  a  solid  casting.  All  the  various  parts  of  the  handle  were  cast  as 
one  piece.  Larger  details,  such  as  the  eyes  and  mouth  ot  the  panther,  were 
defined  by  chiseling  or  incising.  Finer  decorative  details,  such  as  the  fur  on  the 
underside  of  the  panther's  forelegs,  were  also  inci.sed. 

A  semicircular  element,  that  presumably  attached  the  handle  to  the  rim  ot 
the  object,  is  broken  and  incomplete  (fig.  i).  To  the  proper  right  side  of  the 
panther,  this  element  appears  essentially  intact.  The  arc  described  by  the  semi- 
circular element  has  a  radius  of  roughly  sixteen  centimeters,  and  thus  if  it 
were  attached  to  a  circular  rim,  the  rim  would  have  measured  about  thirty- 
two  centimeters  in  diameter.  If  the  flat  side  of  the  semicircular  element  were 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  vessel  rim,  the  panther  would  extend  out  at  an 
angle  slightly  above  that  plane.  The  ram's  head  beneath  the  semicircular  ele- 
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ment  is  concave  on  the  inner,  undecorated  side  and  would  only  conform  to  a 
deeply  curving  neck  or  body. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  handle  was  attached  to  a  vessel.  There  are  no  rivets 
or  holes,  which  would  indicate  a  mechanical  join,  nor  is  there  visual  evidence 
of  .solder  on  the  back  of  the  ram's  head  or  along  the  ed2;e  of  the  semicircular 
element.  The  concave  ed^^e  of  the  semicircular  element  is  undercut  and  appar- 
ently would  have  been  attached  to  the  underside  and  edge  of  the  rim. 

The  handle  is  composed  ot  high-tin  leaded  bronze.  Surface  analysis  by  X- 
rav  fluorescence  can  only  roughlv  indicate  the  composition  of  a  bronze  of  this 
type,  given  the  inaccuracv  caused  bv  the  corrosion  layer  and  the  significant 
presence  of  lead. 

Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  ot  two  measurements): 

PERCENT 


Copper  72 

Tin  2 1 

Lead  7 

Iron  0.2 

Silver  0.05 

Antimony  0.05 


Notes 

1.  Bahrami  1948,  288-92,  fias.  i,  2 
(reportecllv  lound  near  Burujird;  length 
29.5  cm). 

2.  Mustarella  1974,  'i*'-  '64. 

3.  Mar.sliall  1951,  595—96,  nos.  321,  322. 


4.  Moorey  et  al.  1981,  114,  no.  659 
(bronze  rampant  lion).  Compare  also  a 
bronze  leopard  forepart  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  for  which  a 
Parthian  date  is  suggested:  Muscarella 
1988,  296,  no.  42 1. 
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Horn  rhyton 


ist  century  B.C.— ist  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  ^lilt:  hammered,  chased,  i^ilded 

Heijjht  29.5  cm 

Leng;th  35.0  cm 

Width  1 2.1  cm 

Weight  1,195 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  si 987.1 28 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

F.xbihited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
trom  1987. 

Published:  Gunter  1987,  43,  fi^.  9; 
Gunter  1988,  41,  fig.  25. 


A  RING  COVERS  the  join  between  the  tall  slender  hcjrn  and  the  protome  fash- 
ioned as  the  forepart  of  a  humped  bull.  A  band  ot  foliate  pattern  executed  in 
low  relief  encircles  the  upper  circumference  of  the  horn;  a  swirl  pattern  is  vis- 
ible on  the  shoulders  of  the  bull.  A  tubular  spout  protrudes  from  the  animal's 
chest.  Traces  of  gilding  are  preserved  on  the  horns. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  western  Iran,  the  form  ot  the  humped  bull  or  zebu, 
either  entirelv  or  in  part,  was  often  used  to  fashion  a  drinking  vessel.  Ceramic 
examples  of  this  tvpe,  dating  to  the  late  second  and  earlv  first  millennium 
B.C.,  have  been  recovered  from  the  region  southwest  of  the  Caspian  Sea.' 
Among  horn  rh\ta  of  the  Parthian  period,  however,  few  display  a  bull  pro- 
tome.'  A  silver  rhyton  with  zebu  protome,  very  similar  to  [9],  was  acquired 
by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  in  k 

Technical  Discussion 


Two  basic  parts  make  up  the  rhvton,  the  horn  and  the  protome.  A  ring  covers 
the  juncture  between  the  two  parts.  The  horns,  ears,  and  legs  of  the  protome 
are  additional  parts  that  were  formed  separately.  The  horns  and  ears  are  solid, 
while  the  legs  are  hollow  for  about  half  their  length.  (Material  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  legs  appears  to  be  solder  from  a  modern  repair.)  A  later  addition, 
the  rim  extends  the  height  of  the  horn  about  3.5  centimeters. 
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Two  decorative  bands  encircle  the  rim.  A  diamond  pattern  enclosed  in 
bands  is  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  added  rim  section.  Thin  lines,  which 
appear  engraved,  make  up  the  pattern.  A  second  decorative  band  is  present  on 
the  main  body  of  the  horn  just  under  the  added  rim  section.  This  band  has  a 
foliate  pattern  and  stands  in  relief  on  the  outer  surface.  Another  raised  decora- 
tion, comprising  a  vegetal  motif,  is  present  on  the  underside  of  the  horn.  Leaf 
gilding  was  applied  to  details  of  the  protome,  the  raised  decoration  on  the 
underside  of  the  horn,  and  the  raised  decorative  band  near  the  rim.  Swirl  pat- 
terns are  found  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bull  protome,  and  these  were  made  by 
chasing  (Hg.  i ). 

The  state  of  repair  of  the  rhvton  almost  defies  description.  The  front  side 
of  the  horn  was  broken  into  manv  pieces  and  reassembled.  Radiography 
reveals  that  along  the  join  lines  ot  the  various  pieces  are  many  gaps  filled  and 
painted  to  look  like  corrosion.  Soft  solder,  used  to  make  many  of  the  joins,  is 
also  apparent.  The  sides  and  back  ot  the  horn  suHered  only  a  tew  cracks  and 
detached  pieces.  The  protome  was  also  broken  along  the  top  where  it  joins  the 
front  of  the  horn.  The  legs  appear  to  ha\e  broken  awav  and  been  reattached 
using  a  radiographically  opaque  material,  .such  as  soft  solder,  on  the  interior. 
Nevertheless,  the  essential  shape  ot  the  vessel  appears  to  be  correct  with  no 
unoriginal  parts,  except  for  the  separate  piece  added  to  the  rim.  A  band  of  sil- 
ver was  used  to  make  the  rim  piece,  and  it  has  a  vertical  seam  running  just 
off-center  down  the  back  of  the  vessel  (fig.  2).  The  horn  is  seamless  up  to  this 
point.  The  added  rim  section  also  appears  to  be  composed  ot  ancient  silver 
due  to  its  condition,  but  its  radiographic  density  is  greater  than  and  entirely 
inconsistent  with  that  ot  the  rest  ot  the  horn. 

The  surface  is  severely  deteriorated.  Only  a  few  spots  do  not  bear  a  thick 
silver  chloride  corrosion  layer  (horn  silver).  Bromine  was  also  detected  by  X- 
ray  fluorescence  analysis,  suggesting  the  presence  ot  silver  bromide  corrosion 
as  well. 
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Fia.  2.  RadioCTrapli  ol  tin-  adde  d  rim  sec- 
tion showiriiJ  seams  and  differences  in 
density  between  the  horn  and  rim. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluore 


Silver 
Copper 
Gold 
Lead 


Horn  * 

P^RCFNT 

96 

2 

0.7 
0.7 


*  Average  of  three  measurements. 
**  One  measurement. 


Notes 

1.  Haerinck  1988  surveys  the  excavated 
material. 

2.  Masson  and  Pugacenkova  1982,  41, 
cite  a  clay  rhyton  with  bull's  head  found 
at  Merv  and  dated  to  the  second  to  third 
century  a.d. 


Protome** 


92 
5 
I 
I 


Attached 
rim  section** 

96 
2 
I 

0.3 


3.  Knudsen  and  Luckner  199 1. 
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Horn  rhyton 

I  St  century  B.C.— ist  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  snlt:  hammered,  chased,  gilded 

Height  25.6  cm 

Length  27.3  cm 

Width  17.3  cm 

Approx.  weight  502  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.130 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Published:  Gunter  1987,  42,  fig.  7; 
Lawton  et  al.  1987,  45,  no.  18;  Gunter 
1988,  40,  fig.  23. 


THIS  DRINKING  VESSEL  Unites  a  lion  protome  with  an  elongated,  trumpet- 
shaped  horn.  A  gilded  vine-leat  scroll  encircles  the  upper  part  of  the  horn;  a 
gilded  acanthus- leal  pattern  extends  alon^  the  underside  of  the  horn.  The  sepa- 
rately made  protome  is  in  the  form  ot  a  lion;  the  lion's  back,  legs,  and  tail 
extend  upward  on  the  horn.  Mane,  paws,  whiskers,  tongue,  eyebrows,  and 
pupils  are  gilded.  Small  swirl  patterns  are  found  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  eye- 
brows and  on  the  ear.  A  lock  of  mane  extends  to  the  center  of  the  forehead. 
A  spout  protrudes  from  the  animal's  chest. 

The  form  and  decoration  of  this  rhyton,  ]3articularly  the  extension  of  the  body 
of  the  animal  onto  the  horn,  link  it  to  Achaemenid  and  Greek  versions  dating 
from  the  fifth  to  the  third  century  B.C.'  The  acanthus  leal  on  the  underside  of 
the  horn  is  a  feature  that  appears  on  Greek  ceramic  rhyta  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  It  is  also  .shown  on  a  rhyton  with  a  feline  protome  depicted  on  sil- 
ver cups  in  the  Berthouville  treasure,  a  Roman  hoard  dating  to  the  first  century 
A.D.'  The  acanthus  leaf  on  the  horn  occurs  on  ivory  rhyta  of  the  fir.st  century 
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B.C.  found  at  Nisa,  the  early  Parthian  capital  located  in  modern  Turkmenistan. 
A  vine-leat  pattern  also  decorates  the  rim  of  several  Nisa  rhyta.' 

A  horn  rhyton  with  lion  protome  occurs  only  rarely  among  Achaemenid 
and  Parthian  examples.^  A  lion  protome  from  a  rhyton  made  of  ivory  was 
found  in  the  Oxus  temple  at  the  site  of  Taklit-i  Sangin  in  Central  Asia;  the  ves- 
sel dates  to  the  Htth  or  tourth  century  B.c.^ 

A  virtually  identical  siKt'r  wilt  rhyton  with  lion  protome  is  in  the  collec- 
tion ol  Norivoshi  Horiuchi.'' 

Technical  Discussion 

Two  main  parts  comprise  the  vessi'l:  the  horn  and  the  protome;  the  juncture 
is  not  covered  hv  a  band.  Formed  from  a  thin  sheet  of  silver,  as  is  the  rest  of 
the  vessel,  the  legs  were  added  separately.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  appears 
rather  uniform,  with  the  exception  of  the  rim,  which  is  slightly  thickened  and 
turned  over  alon^  the  edge.  No  seams  are  apparent  on  either  the  horn  or  the 
protome  (with  the  exception  ot  the  junctures  of  the  le^rs  and  the  protome). 

Raised  details  of  the  vessel  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a  combination 
of  raising,  repousse,  and  chasing,  although  the  shape  of  the  rhyton  would 
probablv  require  that  most  of  the  working  be  done  on  the  outer  surface.  Leaf 
gilding  highlights  various  parts  ot  the  chased  details  such  as  the  vine-leat  motif 
near  the  rim,  decoration  on  the  underside  ot  the  horn,  and  mane,  whiskers, 
tongue,  evebrows,  pupils,  and  j^aws.  The  sharp,  angular  edges  of  the  leaf  can 
be  seen  in  manv  places.  X  rav  fluorescence  analysis  of  the  leaf  does  not  indi- 
cate the  presence  ot  mercury. 

The  rhyton  has  suffered  extensive  damage  and  subsequent  repairs.  While  it 
appears  essentially  complete,  some  elements  have  been  lost.  The  horn  was 
broken  into  many  pieces  and  reconstructed  before  its  acquisition  by  the 
Sackler  Gallerv.  A  tew  small  pieces  ot  undecorated  silver  were  used  to  fill 
missing  areas  near  the  rim.  A  band  of  new  silver  was  added  to  the  end  ot  the 
protome  to  create  a  clean,  strong  juncture.  The  foreparts  also  suffered  losses 
and  were  once  detached.  The  proper  right  leg  has  been  shortened  in  the 
restoration.  It  appears  that  a  socket  joint,  with  the  end  of  the  leg  fitting  over  a 
hollow,  tubular  juncture  on  the  body,  was  used  to  join  the  legs. 

The  metal  shows  the  effects  ot  fairly  heavy  corrosion.  The  surface  is  pitted 
and  etched  in  manv  places.  Trace  amounts  ot  bromine  were  detected  by  X-ray 
fluorescence,  which  may  possiblv  be  attributable  to  silver  bromide  corrosion. 
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Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using;  enerjjy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence: 


Horn  *  Protome  ** 

PERCENT 

Silver  99  99 

Copper  I  0.8 

Gold  '  0.5  0.5 

Lead  bdl  t  bdl 


*  Average  ot  two  measurements. 
**  One  measurement. 

t  Here  and  thniut;hc>ut  "lull"  incliiates  "below  deteetable  limit." 

Notes 

1.  Mu.scarella  1974,  no.  177  (Achae- 
menid),  no.  185  (fourth—third  century 
B.C.,  allegedly  from  the  region  of  Adana 
in  .southern  Turkov).  Mv  thank.s  to 
Prudence  Harper  [or  thi.s  and  the  refer- 
ences in  the  two  follo\\intJ  notes. 
Another  rhyton  ot  Achaemenid  date, 
from  Erebuni  in  Armenia,  is  a  horn  rhy- 
ton incorporating  an  entire  animal  body 
(illustrated  in  Harper  1978,  ^o,  fia.  la). 

2.  Grift  1984,  pi.  51,  figs.  2,  3;  pi.  52, 
fig.  7. 

3.  Masson  and  Pugacenkova  1982,  pi.  12, 
fig.  1;  pi.  19,  fig.  2;  pi.  107,  fig.  8.  For 
the  vine-leaf  scroll  around  the  rim,  see 
Masson  and  Pugacenkova  1982,  pi.  107; 
pi.  108,  figs.  1  —  3. 

4.  The  Achaemenid  gold  rhyton  allegedly 
from  Hamadan,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  has  a  protome  in  the 
form  of  a  winged  lion:  Wilkinson 
1954^55,  22  1-22  ;  acc.  no.  54.3.3. 

5.  0\us  1989,  34—35,  no.  6. 

6.  information  kindlv  supplied  by  Pieter 
Meyers. 
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Horn  rhjton 

I  St  century  B.C.  — ist  century  a.d. 
Silver  and  ^ilt:  hammered,  cast,  chased, 
punched,  gilded 
Inscribed  on  rim 
Height  23.5  cm 
Length  28.5  cm 
Width  12.3  cm 
Apjirox.  wei^^ht  698  ^ 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.131 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
trom  1987. 

Puhli'.bcJ:  Gunter  1987,  42,  fiii.  8; 
Lawton  et  al.  1987,  44,  no.  17;  Gunter 
1988,  41 ,  Hg.  24. 


A  SLENDKR,  STHHP  horn  riscs  to  an  outturned  and  tblded-over  rim;  it  is 
attached  to  a  separateK  made  protome  modeled  as  the  head  and  forepart  of  a 
lynx.  A  rin^  covers  the  join  ot  the  horn  and  protome.  The  forelegs  of  the  ani- 
mal were  made  separateh'  and  set  into  the  body.  A  tubular  spout  projects 
from  the  chest  of  the  animal,  between  the  forelegs.  The  rim  of  the  horn, 
turned  over  and  gilded  on  the  exterior,  is  inscribed. 

The  mouth  of  the  lynx  is  open,  the  tongue  protrudes;  tufts  of  hair  sprout 
from  each  ear.  A  swirl  pattern  marks  the  shoulders  and  the  chest  above  the 
protruding  tubular  spout.  A  collar  encircles  the  neck. 

A  Parthian  inscription  on  the  rim  of  the  horn  is  only  partly  preserved  but 
apparently  names  the  owner  and  gives  the  weight  of  the  vessel  as  167  drahm: 
MN  ZWZYN  100  l+J  60  l+J  7.' 

Rhyta  with  feline  protomes  are  depicted  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  art  and  iden- 
tified as  cult  vessels  closely  associated  with  Dionysiac  mysteries.'  The  pointed 
ears  of  the  Sackler  example  suggest  a  Near  Eastern,  rather  than  a  Western,  ori- 
gin for  this  particular  example.  A  silver-gilt  horn  rhyton  with  panther  protome, 
of  similar  proportions  and  appearance,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York;  the  shoulders  of  the  animal  are  decorated  with  a  grapevine  pattern. 
The  Metropolitan  rhyton  has  been  assigned  to  a  Near  Eastern  workshop  and 
dated  to  the  Parthian  period.'  A  pair  of  lynx  rhyta,  inscribed  on  the  rim  in 
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Aramaic  with  a  personal  name  (probably  the  owner)  and  the  weight  ot  the  ves- 
sel, is  in  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu,  California/ 

Technical  Discussion 

The  rhyton  is  composed  of  three  basic  parts:  the  horn,  the  protome,  and  the 
ring  covering  the  juncture  between  the  other  two  parts.  The  protome,  how- 
ever, is  a  multipart  construction. 

The  horn  appears  under  microscopic  and  radiographic  examination  to  be  of 
seamless  construction.  The  radiographic  image  of  the  horn  is  very  mottled, 
indicating  that  it  was  formed  by  hammering.  That  the  horn  was  raised  is 
confirmed  by  metallographic  examination  of  a  sample  taken  from  the  rim;  a 
worked  and  annealed  structure  is  apparent,  with  no  evidence  of  a  cast  structure. 

The  protome  is  hollow  and  cc^mpared  to  the  horn  is  very  thin-walled, 
except  tor  the  legs,  which  are  solid  and  apparently  cast.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  elaborate  protome  could  be  created  from  a  single  sheet  of 
metal  by  hammering  and  w  ithout  seams,  yet  this  is  what  is  indicated  by  radi- 
ography. The  legs  are  joined  to  the  protome  with  a  socket  joint.  At  their  junc- 
ture, the  legs  narrow  and  fit  into  a  socket  formed  at  the  base  of  the  legs  on 
the  protome. 

Details  were  chased.  Small  oval  punch  marks  create  the  effect  of  fur  on 
the  protome.  The  inscription  on  the  rim  was  formed  using  small  circular 
punch  marks.  Gilding  covers  the  top  surface  of  the  everted  rim  and  the  entire 
protome.  Metallographic  and  microscopic  examination  reveals  features  com- 
mon to  leaf  gilding.  F.lectron-microprobe  analysis  of  the  metallographic  section 
indicates  the  presence  ot  a  small  amount  of  mercury,  but  it  appears  to  be  in 
the  gold  leaf  and  not  at  the  interface  between  the  gold  and  the  silver,  thus  it 
does  not  seem  that  mercury  was  used  to  adhere  the  leaf.  Whether  the  leaf  was 
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adhered  mechanically  or  with  the  addition  of  heat  is  unclear.  The  surface  of 
the  silver  was  not  scored  to  provide  better  adherence.  An  unusual  feature  of 
the  rhvton  is  that  the  head  is  filled  with  cinnabar  granules. 

When  the  rhvton  was  acquired,  the  shape  ot  the  horn  was  distorted  and 
the  rim  was  bent.  Some  losses  had  also  occurred  around  the  rim.  The  horn 
was  reshaped  and  the  losses  were  backed  with  silver  foil  so  that  they  would  be 
less  obtrusive.  When  the  vessel  was  cleaned,  it  was  noticed  that  some  areas 
presumed  to  be  tarnish  were  much  more  resistant  to  removal  than  other  areas 
on  the  protome.  It  thus  seemed  possible  that  these  areas  were  spots  of  inten- 
tional patina,  applied  to  imitate  the  spots  on  the  coat  of  a  lynx.  A  similar 
effect  is  found  on  works  of  Roman  silver.^ 

Composition 

As  determined  bv  surface  analvsis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence: 


Horn*  Band** 

PFRCKNT 

Silver                                         99  97 

Copper                                      0.4  I 

Gold                                        0.7  0.6 

Lead                                        bdl  0.7 


The  protome  was  not  analvzed  due  to  the  extent  of  gilding. 


*  Average  ol  two  measurements. 
**  One  measurement. 


Notes 

1.  Philippe  Gignoux  provided  this  reading 
and  translation,  based  on  a  photograph  ot 
the  inscription. 

2.  Tuchelt  1962,  113— 14.  Prudence 
Harper  kindly  steered  me  toward  the  fol- 
lowing references:  Grift  1984,  pis.  51, 
52;  also  Masson  and  Pugacenkova  1982, 
39,  fig-  7- 

3.  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art 
(Spring  1984):  16,  fig.  13. 

4.  "Acquisitions/  1986"  1987,  164-65,  no. 
21  (dated  first  century  B.C.). 

5.  Bothmer  1984,  55. 
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Heart-shaped  ornament 

2d  centurv  B.C. -2d  century  a.d. 
Gold:  repousse,  chased,  traced 
Length  5.3  cm 
Height  I  cm 
Width  5  cm 
Weight  33  g 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  61.22 
Purchased  from  K.  Rabenou,  1961 

Exhibited:  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  from 
1962. 

Published:  Atd  1971,  no.  42. 


are  modeled  almost  in  the  round.  On  the  reverse  are  ten  small  loops  spaced 
evenly  alon^  the  edges. 

This  unusual  ornament  uas  alleaedly  found  in  Iran  together  v\'ith  a  silver  bowl 
decorated  with  acanthus  and  rinceau  designs,  probably  ot  Seleucid  or  Parthian 
date.'  The  attachment  loops  on  the  reverse  suggest  that  it  was  used  as  a  clothing 
applique.  The  closest  parallel  for  the  type  and  form  of  the  Freer  object  is  a  gold 
plaque  tound  in  the  Oxus  treasure.  Although  smaller  and  lacking  hgural  decora- 
tion, it  preserves  four  small  loops  for  attachment  on  the  reverse.'  The  Oxus 
plaque  can  be  dated  sometime  between  the  fourth  and  second  centuries  B.C. 

Closer  in  style  to  the  Hgural  decoration  on  the  Freer  plaque  is  a  gold  belt 
buckle  with  animal  decoration  from  a  hoard  of  Parthian  metalwork  published 
by  Ernst  Herzfeld  in  1928.  The  hoard  was  reportedly  found  in  the  village  ot 
Nihavend  in  western  Iran.'  Another  source  of  comparative  material  has 
emerged  more  recently  among  tht-  luxury  objects  recovered  from  the  rich 
burials  ot  the  Tillya-Tepe  necropolis  near  Shibarghan  in  Afghanistan,  dating 
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from  the  Hrsl  century  a.d.  Among  the  gold  ornaments  thus  far  recovered  are 
a  number  ot  openwork  plaques  with  animal  or  human  Hgures  rendered  in 
three-quarter  view,  in  a  sculptural  style  closely  akin  to  that  ot  the  Freer  orna- 
ment. Several  examples  have  loops  tor  attachment  on  the  reverse;  others  are 
belt  ornaments.  As  a  group,  many  ot  the  Tillya-Tepe  objects  are  distinguished 
bv  their  polychrome  effect  achieved  by  stone  inlay,  a  technique  not  employed 
on  the  Freer  gold  plaque.*  Despite  this  difference,  the  Freer  plaque  may  illus- 
trate a  related  school  of  metalwork  of  the  Parthian  era,  one  perhaps  centered 
in  eastern  Iran  or  in  Bactria. 


Technical  Discussion 

The  ornament  is  a  multipart  construction  comprising  sheet  gold  and  wire.  The 
complex  design  with  its  overlapping  forms  suggests  casting  as  the  method  of 
manutacture,  yet  the  extremely  thin  .sheet  and  projecting  edges  on  the  back 
indicate  a  sophisticated  use  of  cha.sing  and  repousse.  The  purity  of  the  gold 
provides  great  malleability,  and  this  quality  was  exploited  to  its  utmost  by  the 
artisan.  The  boars'  heads  and  leaf  torms  in  high  reliet  appear  to  have  been 
compressed  over  the  background  to  create  an  overlapping  ettect.  Radiographs 
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reveal  the  thinness  of  the  metal.  The  hollows  on  the  back  of  the  ornament  are 
filled  with  a  bituminous  material  that  prohibits  examination  of  the  metal. 
Were  such  an  analysis  possible,  one  mi^ht  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
forming  methods  used.  As  it  is,  one  can  only  rely  on  the  few  obvious  tool- 
marks;  most  of  the  microscopic  surface  details  have  been  muted  over  time  by 
wear  and  subsequent  cleaning.  Some  toolmarks  indicate  that  chasing  was  used 
to  create  the  finer  details  ot  the  boars'  heads  and  coats.  The  details  of  the  leaf 
forms  appear  to  have  been  traced  rather  than  made  with  punches.  Two  ele- 
ments are  added  along  the  border  of  the  ornament.  The  outer  element  is  a  flat 
band  or  strip  of  metal  soldered  to  the  edge;  inside  the  band  is  a  length  of 
beaded  wire  with  a  pattern  that  is  repeated  at  2.5  millimeter  intervals. 

In  addition  to  the  bituminous  fill  material  on  the  back  ot  the  ornament,  ten 
small  loops. are  spaced  roughlv  equidistant  trom  one  another  along  the  edge. 
The  loops  are  about  2  to  3  millimeters  in  diameter,  are  hemispherical  in  cross 
section,  and  are  soldered  to  the  backplate.  Hard  solder  was  used,  and  X-ray  flu- 
orescence analysis  ot  the  solder  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  cadmium, 
which  would  suggest  a  solder  ot  recent  origin. 

The  surface  bears  evidence  of  age  in  the  random  wear  and  scratches  that 
are  present.  A  few  millimeters  of  the  edge  band  and  beaded  wire  are  lost. 
Acidic  solutions  were  used  at  one  time  to  clean  the  ornament  and  remove 
earth  encrustations,  which  may  account  for  the  slight  etching  found  in  many 
areas  on  the  surface. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  of  two  measurements): 

PtRCFNT 

Gold  99 
Silver  0.5 
Copper  0.8 


Notes 

1.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  registrar's  object 
Hies  {61.22);  the  location  of  tlie  bowl  is 
not  given. 

2.  Dalton  1964,  40,  no.  ibo,  pi.  xxi. 
Mitctiell  1989  provides  a  recent  discus- 
sion ol  the  treasure  and  its  date. 

3.  Pope  1964—65,  2:  465,  7:  pi.  138B; 
also  Tait  1986,  90,  no.  197,  with  bibliog- 
raphy. A  mate  to  the  London  buckle, 


from  the  collection  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  (Pope  1964-65,  7:  pi. 
138A).  For  the  Nihavend  hoard,  see 
Oliver  1977,  72—76,  with  bibliography. 

4.  Sarianidi  1985,  esp.  pis.  48—50, 
77""79>  88  -97,  124;  53-54,  for  discus- 
sion of  the  different  metalwork  styles. 
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Sasanian  Period 
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Plate 

4th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  siilt:  hammered,  cast,  chased, 

engraved,  sjilded;  with  added  decoration 

Height  4.7  cm 

Rim  diameter  24.0  cm 

Weight  870  g 

Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  34.23 

Purchased  from  Hagop  Kevorkian,  1934 

Found  at  Weirano,  Perm  Ohiast,  Russia, 

1872 

Formerly  in  the  Stroganov  tollection 

[  \bihitcJ:  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  trom 
1935- 

Published,  selected:  Smirnov  1909,  6,  14,  pi. 
XXIX,  no.  57;  Erdmann  193b,  202,  with 
bibliography;  Chase  1968,  78-85;  .'\til 
1 97 1,  no.  51;  Harper  and  Meyers  1981, 
61—63,  127,  171;  Herrmann  1989,  761. 


A  GILDED  BAND  encircles  the  interior  rim  of  this  plate  with  a  low  ring  foot. 
Separately  made  and  attached  fi^Ture.s  in  high  relief,  gilded,  on  silver  ground, 
decorate  most  ot  the  interior.  The  lace,  neck,  and  hands  of  the  king  have  been 
left  ungilded. 

The  interior  scene  consists  of  a  royal  figure  hunting  boars  with  bow  and 
arrow  while  mounted  on  a  charging  horse  moving  to  the  right.  One  animal 
flees  to  the  right;  a  second  animal,  wounded,  stumbles  beneath  the  horse. 

The  head  of  the  king,  shown  in  three-quarter  view,  is  modeled  in  high 
relief.  He  wears  a  beaded  diadem  with  streamers  and  a  crenelated  crown 
topped  by  a  vertically  striated  globe,  trom  which  streamers  (ungilded?)  are 
tied.  His  curled  hair  is  pulled  together  in  a  ball  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  his 
beard  is  short.  He  wears  a  long-sleeved  tunic  and  full  trousers  gathered  at  the 
calf.  The  tunic  has  a  beaded  border  at  the  neck  and  is  belted  at  the  waist;  over 
it  is  a  beaded  halter  with  streamers  fluttering  to  the  left.  The  shoes  are  tied 
with  ribbons.  The  earring  consists  ot  a  bead  and  an  oval  pendant.  The  hilt  of 
the  sword  is  shown  above  the  horse's  back.  The  quiver  case,  suspended  trom 
the  king's  bell,  is  di\ided  into  three  registers;  the  short,  uppermost  register 
and  tlu-  tall,  central  register  are  decorated  with  curvilinear  patterns,  the  low- 
ermost register  is  crosshatched. 

The  horse  moves  in  a  flying  gallop,  the  right  foreleg  modeled  entirely  in 
relief.  Three  flamelike  tufts  emerge  from  the  crenelated  mane.  A  dotted 
lozenge  pattern  decorates  the  saddle  blanket;  palmettes  hang  from  the  harness 
bands.  Streamers  tlutter  trom  the  head  harness,  back  harness,  and  tail. 

The  solid-cast  foreleg  ot  the  horse  overlaps  the  boar  in  the  field  to  the 
right.  The  boar  runs  with  front  legs  bent  and  rear  legs  outstretched.  A  second 
boar,  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  right  shoulder,  stumbles  beneath  the  horse. 
The  left  foreleg  is  partly  extended,  the  right  foreleg  is  bent  under,  the  left  rear 
leg  is  extended  on  the  ground,  and  the  right  rear  leg  is  outstretched. 


Probably  the  best-known  work  of  ancient  Iranian  metalwork  in  the  Freer  col- 
lection, the  Stroganov  or  Shapur  plate  has  been  frequently  reproduced  as  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  Sasanian  royal  hunting  plate.  Formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  Count  Stroganov  in  Saint  Petersburg,  the  plate  was  first  published  in 
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1909  by  1.  I.  Smirnov  in  a  volume  devoted  to  oriental  silver.'  Acquired  by  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  1934,  the  Stroaanov  plate  was  perhaps  the  earliest 
example  of  Sasanian  silver  from  a  Russian  collection  to  reach  the  United 
States.'  It  was  also  one  of  the  fir.st  Sasanian  silver  vessels  to  receive  a  detailed 
technical  examination.' 

Most  discussions  of  the  plate  have  locused  on  the  roval  fiaure,  usin^r  the 
evidence  of  the  crown  type  to  establish  his  identity.  In  his  1909  publication 
Smirnov  identihed  the  figure  as  the  Sasanian  kina  Shapur  11  (r.  a.d.  309—79), 
based  on  a  comparison  ot  the  crown  with  one  depicted  on  coins  ot  that  ruler. 
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Yet  the  innovation  in  royal  headgear  that  appears  on  the  plate — the  striated 
globe — does  not  ot  rur  on  roval  images  know  n  Irom  Sasanian  coins.  The  iden- 
tity ot  the  roval  hguri'  on  the  Freer  plate  cannot,  therefore,  be  established 
through  numismatic  comparisons.  The  striated  globe  occurs  among  r(nal  rep- 
resentations on  Sasanian  rock  reliefs  and  on  a  litesize  silver  head  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art,  New  York,  which  Prudence  Harper  has  identi- 
fied as  a  portrait  of  Shapur  ii  on  the  basis  of  comparisons  with  the  Taq-i  Bustan 
investiture  relief  depicting  the  ruler. ^  Precisely  what  the  striated  globe  was 
intended  to  represent  has  not  v<^'t  been  determined.  Ernst  Her/.feld  suggested 
that  the  striated  globe  formed  part  of  battle  dress,  a  feature  of  royal  headgear 
associated  with  helmets  rather  than  royal  crowns.  The  striated  globe  is  also 
found  on  some  of  the  royal  crowns  depicted  on  Kushano-Sasanian  coins;  most 
scholars,  however,  would  opt  for  a  Sasanian  origin  of  the  feature  and  a  later, 
Kushano-Sasanian  imitation.  Among  Sasanian  royal  hunting  plates,  the  striated 
globe  occurs  onlv  on  three  other  examples:  the  Metropolitan  plate  depicting  a 
roval  Hgure  identiHed  as  the  .Sasanian  king  Yazdgard  i  (r.  a.d.  399—421);  a 
plate  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg,  depicting  a  hunter  wearing 
a  ram's  horn  headdress;  and  a  .second  hunting  plate  in  the  Freer  Gallery  [14].' 
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Three  other  huntingf  plates  depict  royal  figures  that  have  often  been  identi- 
fied as  Shapur  ii.  Two  are  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg;  one 
was  part  ol  a  treasure  recovered  at  Pereshchepina,  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  other  was  found  at  Touroucheva,  west  of  Perm.  The  Pereshchepina  plate  is 
damaged,  and  the  royal  headdress  is  incompletely  preserved;  for  that  reason  it 
is  not  certain  that  Shapur's  headgear  was  originally  represented.  Moreover,  a 
halo  encircles  the  head,  a  feature  that  does  not  otherwise  appear  on  identifi- 
able kings  on  Sasanian  silver  vessels  until  the  reign  of  Yazdgard  i.''  Features 
linking  the  Pereshchepina  and  Freer  Shapur  plates  are  the  composition,  the 
high- relief  modeling  of  the  head,  and  some  details  of  dress  and  ornaments.  But 
the  figure  on  the  Pereshchepina  plate  does  not  wear  a  beaded  halter,  a  feature 
of  royal  dress  that  became  standard  in  representations  beginning  with  Shapur 
11.^  The  figure  on  the  Touroucheva  plate  wears  a  crown  of  Shapur  ii  attested 
on  coins,  but  the  style  of  the  figure,  drapery,  and  animals  departs  significantly 
from  Sasanian  representations.  Harper  has  suggested  that  the  work  is  a  provin- 
cial, eastern  product  of  the  fourth  century,  dating  to  the  reign  of  Shapur  ii.^ 

A  third  plate  depicting  a  roval  hunter  frequently  identified  as  Shapur  ii  is  a 
small  silver-gilt  dish  showing  the  king  on  a  stag.'*  ft  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
London,  and  was  purchased  in  Iran,  with  an  alleged  source  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
plate  is  highly  unusual  among  royal  hunting  plates.  It  is  smaller  and  deeper  than 
most  examples,  and  the  hunter  is  depicted — exceptionally — sitting  astride  a 
stag,  grasping  its  horns  with  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  plunging  a  sword 
into  the  animal's  neck.  A  second  stag,  perhaps  already  dead,  appears  beneath 
the  king  and  his  mount.  A  fourth-century  date  for  the  British  Museum  Shapur 
plate  has  been  argued  by  Harper  and  Meyers  on  stvlistic  and  technical  grounds. 
Since  the  hunter  wears  a  crown  of  Shapur  i  (r.  a.d.  241—72),  the  plate  would 
then  be  interpreted  as  an  intentional  representation  of  that  ruler  made  during 
the  reign  of  Shapur  11.'" 

Harper  has  classified  the  Freer  Shapur  plate  with  a  group  of  royal  hunting 
plates  depicting  Sasanian  kings  wearing  crowns  closely  resembling  those 
known  from  coins  and  rock  reliefs.  This  group  includes  the  British  Museum 
Shapur  plate,  the  Cleveland  Hormizd  plate,  the  Metropohtan  Yazdgard  i  and 
Peroz-Kavad  I  plates,  the  Ufa  plate,  the  Strelka  plate,  the  Berlin  plate,  and  the 
Anikovska  plate.  The  group  also  adheres  closely  to  a  standard  composition,  in 
which  the  quarry,  usuallv  two  animals,  is  always  of  the  same  species." 

The  Freer  Shapur  plate  is  the  only  one  of  the  central  Sasanian  group  of 
royal  hunting  plates  to  depict  a  boar  as  the  hunter's  sole  quarry.  Varaz,  "boar," 
was  the  name  of  a  powerful  familv  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sasanian  realm, 
and  Harper  has  suggested  that  the  boars  depicted  on  the  Freer  Shapur  jilate 
may  have  symbolized  attacks  on  eastern  enemies  or  regions.'"  The  eastern 
source  of  several  other  hunting  plates  depicting  boar  as  the  sole  quarry  might 
be  thought  to  support  this  interpretation.  One  of  these,  a  plate  recovered 
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from  the  Perm  region,  depicts  a  hunter  wearing  a  ram's  horn  headdress.  The 
hnear  style  of  the  hunter's  drapery  Hnks  the  plate  to  early  Sasanian  silver  ves- 
sels bearing  medallions  enclosing  portraits  or  busts,  and  the  elemental  compo- 
sition of  the  silver  also  distinguishes  the  vessel  from  the  central  Sasanian 
group.  Harper  has  suggested  that  the  plate  is  a  product  of  an  eastern,  fourth- 
century  workshop.'*  Two  additional  plates  are  also  attributed  by  Harper  to  a 
fourth -centurv,  eastern  workshop,  perhaps  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Merv  in 
Turkmenistan.'*  The  fourth  plate  depicting  boar  as  the  sole  quarry  is  an 
engraved  and  spot-gilded  vessel,  now  in  the  Hermitage;  on  both  iconographic 
and  stylistic  grounds  it  probably  belongs  late  in  the  Sasanian  period.'^  In  addi- 
tion to  these  four  plates,  two  hunting  plates  picture  a  boar  along  with  two 
other  animals  of  different  species  as  the  royal  hunter's  quarry.  Both  these 
plates  depict  a  royal  figure  wearing  an  identifiable  Sasanian  crown  but  diverge 
in  iconographv,  style,  and  elemental  composition  from  those  of  the  central 
Sasanian  group  of  silver-gilt  hunting  plates."" 

The  Freer  Shapur  plate  displays  several  new  iconographic  or  stylistic  fea- 
tures that  subsequently  became  standard  in  the  representation  of  the  royal 
hunter  in  Sasanian  silver  plate.  The  first  was  the  beaded  halter.  Another  inno- 
vation was  the  rendering  of  drapery  in  a  paired-line  style,  which  became  the 
style  most  commonly  employed  in  the  decoration  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels. 
The  source  of  this  drapery  representation  has  been  discussed  by  several 
authors,  most  of  whom  would  place  it  in  northern  India  as  a  Gandharan  or 
Kushan  trait. '^ 


Technical  Discussion 

This  plate  is  one  ot  the  best  examples  ot  its  type.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  technical  study,  and  a  similar  plate  in  the  collection  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  has  also  been  described  in  great  detail,  both  physically  and 
metallographically.'"  From  these  studies,  we  now  have  a  very  thorough  picture 
of  how  these  vessels  were  made. 

Each  plate  is  composed  of  manv  separate  pieces,  which  were  formed  indi- 
viduallv  and  then  added  to  the  main  body  of  the  vessel.  The  essential  features  of 
the  construction  of  a  plate  are  as  follows:  The  body  of  the  plate  was  first  ham- 
mered to  shape.  Then,  an  outline  of  the  design  was  probably  made.  Low-relief 
forms,  for  example,  the  bow  and  forelegs  of  the  boars  on  the  Freer  plate,  were 
made  by  hammering  and  cutting  away  the  surrounding  area  of  the  plate.  The 
relief  appears  greater  due  to  the  use  of  a  chiseled  outline  along  the  border.  The 
areas  to  receive  inserted  pieces  were  prepared  by  raising  a  lip  around  the  edge 
of  the  outline  and  chiseling  away  the  underlying  metal  slightly.  Once  the  pieces 
to  be  inlaid  were  made,  either  by  casting  or  repousse  techniques,  they  were  set 
into  the  outlines  and  the  raised  lip  was  crimped  over  the  edge  of  the  insert  and 
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scraped  down.  Further  details  were  then  added  usinjj  chasinjj  and  enaravin^. 
When  the  shaping  oi  the  decorative  front  surface  of  the  plate  was  completed, 
the  ring  foot  was  soldered  onto  the  outer  surface  and  the  design  areas  were 
selectively  gilded  by  amalgam  gilding. 

Nineteen  separate  pieces  make  up  the  Freer  Shapur  plate.  Radiographs  indi- 
cate that  the  head  of  the  king  and  proper  right  foreleg  of  the  horse  were  hollow- 
cast  and  that  the  other  in.serted  pieces  were  raised  (Hg.  i).  It  seems  probable 
that  the  chased  decorations  on  the  inserted  pieces  were  added  before  their 
attachment  to  the  body  of  the  plate,  particularly  on  the  thinner  parts  formed  by 
repousse  that  might  be  deformed  by  chasing  without  a  backing.  It  is  also  clear, 
however,  that  much  of  the  chasing  was  done  after  their  application  because  in 
many  areas  the  chasing  runs  over  the  junctures  between  the  applied  pieces  and 
the  bodv. 

In  the  examination  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  plate  it  was  noted  that  the 
area  along  the  outline  of  the  inserted  pieces  and  the  rehef  areas  of  the  design 
were  cut  away.''*  This  same  feature  is  found  on  the  Freer  plate.  Also  there  is 
no  cutting  away  of  metal  along  the  border  of  the  inserted  pieces  where  the 
border  meets  adjacent  gilded  design  areas;  it  is  only  along  the  outer  perimeter 
of  the  design  elements  that  a  chiseled  outline  is  apparent.  The  outline  was 
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intended  to  prevent  the  gold  amalgam  from  running  over  the  body  of  the  plate 
during  the  heating  phase  of  the  gilding  process.  Although  it  is  a  common  fea- 
ture ot  these  plates  that  the  gilding  runs  beyond  the  design  areas,  without  the 
chiseled  border  the  overflow  of  the  gilding  would  have  been  greater. 

The  condition  of  the  plate  is  excellent  with  the  only  major  exception 
being  the  loss  ot  the  inset  rear  haunch  ot  the  lower  boar.  Also  of  note  is  the 
presence  ot  a  European  hallmark  on  the  outside  surtace  near  the  rim.'° 

Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


rlate 

root 

Crown 

PERCHNT 

Silver 

94-3 

94-4 

94-9 

Copper 

5.10 

4.90 

4.50 

Gold 

0.550 

0.691 

0.556 

PARTS  PER  MUllON 

Iridium 

0.14 

0.082 

0.1 1 

Zinc 

29 

32 

1 1 

Tin 

<32 

<4o 

<I7 

Arsenic 

1 1 

9-5 

Antimony 

3.8 

3.8 

1-3 

Selenium 

1.6 

7-5 

4-7 

Iron 

58 

28 

<2.9 

Cobalt 

1.2 

0.89 

0.056 

Mercury 

0.082 

0.52 

41 

Chromium 

0.67 

0.21 

0.16 

Scandium 

<  0.00 1  8 

<o.ooi9 

<o.ooi9 

Notes 

1.  SmirnoN  1909,  6,  14,  pi.  xxix,  no.  57. 

2.  See  this  volume,  p.  14,  for  the  early 
history  of  Sasanian  metalwork  in  North 
American  collections. 

3.  Chase  1968,  78—85.  A  technical  exami- 
nation ot  the  plate  made  subsequently  by 
Pieter  Meyers  was  published  in  Harper 
and  Meyers  1981,  171,  no.  15. 

4.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  61—62,  with 
additional  references;  also  Harper  1966, 
141-42. 

5.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  pis.  16,  23. 
For  reference  to  the  Kushano-Sasanian 


coins:  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  61-62, 
with  bibliography. 

6.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  60  n.  103, 
98  n.  242. 

7.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  82. 

8.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  197. 

9.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  57—60,  58 
n.  95,  lists  previous  identifications  ot  the 
figure  as  Shapur  11. 

10.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  57—60, 
170,  no.  13.  According  to  Harper  and 
Meyers,  the  Cleveland  Hormizd  plate  is 
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another  example  of  a  plate  manufactured 
later  than  the  figure  it  depicts  (Harper 
and  Mevers  1981,  60-61). 

11.  Harper  and  Meyer.s  1981,  57—72. 

12.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  139  with 
nn.  55—56.  Best-known  among  boar- 
hunting  scenes  in  Sasanian  art  are  the 
reliefs  in  the  grotto  at  Taq-i  Bustan:  l  ukai 
and  Horiuchi  1969,  pis.  xi  iv-xlvi, 

LV— Lvi,  Lviii,  Lx.  For  the  boar  as  a  sub- 
ject in  stucco  decoration,  st'e  Kroger 
1982,  59  60,  1 77,  201. 

13.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  72—73, 
133-34-  p'-  23. 

14.  Pru(K'nce  Harper  in  Bothmer  1990, 
58—59,  no.  43.  The  second  plate  was 
recovered  in  1981  h'om  the  tomb  ot  a 
military  official  named  Feng  Hetu  (a.d. 
483—501);  the  tomb  was  located  west  of 
Datong,  Shanxi  Province.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion ol  this  plate  is  iound  in  Harper 
1990. 

15.  Harpt'r  and  Mevers  1981,  pi.  ^2. 

Id.  I  larper  and  Meyers  1981,  68-  72,  pis. 

20,  22. 

17.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  89  -98,  cit- 
ing earlier  literature.  Note  especially  the 
discussion  bv  Ingholt  1957,  39. 

18.  C  hase  1968;  Harper  and  Mevers 
1981,  171;  Gibbons  I't  al.  1979,  1^3—76. 

19.  Gibbons  et  al.  1979,  ih^  76. 

20.  Chase  1968,  pi.  2,  fig.  5. 
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Plate 

4th— 5th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  Qih:  hammered,  repousse, 

carved,  chased,  incised,  aiUk-d;  with 

added  decoration 

Height  2.4  cm 

Rim  diameter  19.1  cm 

Weight  598  g 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  62.1 
Purchased  from  A.  Raiienou,  1962 

ExbihitcJ:  Freer  Galler\  ot  Art,  from 
196^. 

Puhljshcd:  Shepherd  1964,  77,  Hg.  151-;; 
Kokka  892  (Julv  1966):  17. 


THE  PLATE  RESTS  On  a  low  ring;  foot.  Parts  of  the  decoration  are  gilded,  and  a 
gilded  band  encircles  the  interior  rim.  On  the  exterior  is  a  chased  line  around 
the  circumference,  just  below  the  rim. 

In  the  interior  in  high  relief  is  a  royal  figure  on  horseback  facing  right, 
entirely  gilded  except  lor  face,  neck,  beard,  and  hands;  with  drawn  bow  he 
hunts  a  pair  of  ibex  and  a  pair  of  gazelle.  He  wears  a  mural  crown  with  central 
crescent,  surmounted  bv  a  vertically  striated  globe;  there  is  a  beaded  band 
below  the  crown,  and  streamers  from  the  diadem  flutter  to  the  figure's  left. 
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He  wears  a  tunic  and  trousers,  in  paired-line  drapery  style;  over  the  tunic  is  a 
beaded  halter  tied  in  back  with  ribbons  that  flutter  to  the  left.  His  belt  is  fas- 
tened in  front.  His  quiver  case,  suspended  in  front,  is  decorated.  The  hilt  of 
his  sword  is  visible  to  his  left. 

The  horse  has  a  crenelated  mane  and  a  saddle  blanket  decorated  with  a 
lozenge  pattern.  The  horse's  right  foreleg  is  cast  separately,  entirely  in  the 
round.  The  tail  is  tied  with  a  ribbon. 

The  quarry  is  arranaed  along  the  lower  right  and  to  the  right  of  the 
mounted  hunter;  ibex  alternate  with  gazelle.  All  four  animals  are  wounded  in 
the  shoulder,  from  which  an  arrow  protrudes.  Just  off  center,  at  the  base  of 
the  tondo,  is  a  tripartite  stylized  mountain,  its  center  gilded;  all  "mountains" 
are  ornamented  with  chased  stylized  foliage. 

The  closest  comparisons  for  the  hunter's  headgear  among  Sasanian  coin  repre- 
sentations would  be  the  crowns  of  the  Sasanian  king  Peroz  (r.  a.d.  457—84) 
antl  the  crown  of  his  son  Kavad  1  durina  his  second  reign  (a.d.  499—531).' 
Like  the  Freer  Shapur  plate  [15],  this  plate  belongs  to  a  group  of  roval  hunting 
plates  decorated  with  scenes  of  kings  wearing  crowns  closely  resembling  those 
depicted  on  Sasanian  coins  and  rock  reliefs.  This  plate  shares  with  the  group  its 
Hgural  composition  and  use  of  the  paired-line  drapery  style.  With  a  mounted 
hunter  charging  to  the  right  in  pursuit  ot  tour  quarry,  the  composition  is  clos- 
est to  the  Peroz-Kavad  i  plate  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
and  the  plate  from  Ufa,  now  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.' 
The  rendering  of  the  stumbling  ram  in  the  bottom  right  of  the  Freer  plate  is 
verv  close  to  that  on  the  Metropolitan  Peroz-Kavad  i  plate.  On  the  Ufa  plate, 
the  king  employs  the  Parthian  shot;  like  the  scene  on  the  Freer  plate,  the  tour 
quarry  consist  ot  two  pairs  ot  different  species,  ibex  and  gazelle.  Details  of  the 
horse  trappings,  however — including  the  saddle  blanket  and  phalerae  — 
resemble  more  closely  those  depicted  on  the  Freer  Shapur  plate.  The  royal  fig- 
ure depicted  on  this  plate  [14]  also  holds  the  bowstring  at  the  top  of  the  chest 
and  below  the  hair,  as  does  the  hunter  on  the  Freer  Shapur  plate.  On  the 
Metropolitan  Peroz-Kavad  i  plate,  by  contrast,  the  king  holds  the  bow  in  front 
of  the  mass  of  hair  at  the  neck.  The  horse  trappings  of  the  Freer  plate  also 
resemble  those  on  the  plate  from  Pereshchepina  depicting  a  royal  figure  hunt- 
ing rams.'  The  .style  ot  the  relief  and  use  ot  gilding,  together  with  the  abbrevi- 
ated mane  of  the  horse,  link  this  plate  with  the  Cleveland  Hormizd  plate. ^ 

The  leaf-shaped  ends  of  the  ribbons  fastening  the  royal  figure's  shoes  are 
unusual.  Among  the  silver  plates  depicting  royal  hunters,  only  the  Metropolitan 
Yazdgard  plate,  w  ith  a  standing  royal  figure  spearing  a  stag,  shares  this  feature 
of  royal  dress. ^ 

The  Freer  plate  also  exhibits  the  changes  in  the  iconography  of  the 
Sasanian  roval  hunting  plate  that  were  introduced  after  Peroz,  such  as  the  rep- 
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resentation  of  more  than  one  species  of  animal  amona  the  quarry.  This  and 
other  developments  are  found  on  plates  that  portray  kinws  who  could  be  one 
of  many  but  who  are  all  certainly  as  late  as  Kavad  i."  A  date  after  the  fourth 
century  and  not  far  remo\ed  in  time  from  the  Metropolitan  Peroz-Kavad  i 
plate  would  seem  likely  for  ihc  Vrccr  platt'.  It  does  not,  however,  exhibit  the 
same  sophisticated  artistry  of  the  Freer  Shapur  plate  or  the  Metropolitan 
Peroz-Kavad  i  plate. 

Stylized  mountains  placed  at  tln'  bottom  of  the  scene  also  occur  on  other 
examples  ol  roval  huntinw  plates  and  on  silver  vessels  from  nonroyal  work- 
shops, perhaps  beainnina  as  early  as  the  third  century.'' 

Technical  Discu.s.sion 

The  plate  is  a  multipart  construction,  with  the  body  shaped  by  hammering, 
probably  a  combination  of  raisina  and  sinking.  The  design  on  the  interior  was 
created  b\  t  ar\  ing,  incising,  and  c  basing  as  well  as  by  adding  a|:)proximately  Hf- 
teen  separate  jiarts  that  were  set  into  place  by  crimping.  All  .separate  elements 
were  made  by  repousse,  except  tlu'  horse's  proper  right  fort-leg,  which  was 
cast.  Once  amalgam  gilding  was  applied,  the  seams  of  the  added  parts  became 
invisible.  Additional  design  elements  that  stand  in  relief  were  carved  away  from 
the  surrounding  backgi^ound. 

A  rina  foot  was  soldered  to  the  base  of  the  j^late.  Textile  remains  are  pre- 
sent on  the  toot.  Microscopic  examination  ot  Hber  .sam|:)k-s  suggests  that  they 
are  bast  hbers,  possibly  hi'mp.  Numerous  types  ot  corrosion  appear  on  the 
plate,  including  silver  chloride,  copper  chloride,  and  copper  carbonates.  The 
surface  is  generally  pitted  and  etched.  The  background  surface  may  have  been 
subsequently  cleaned  and  repolished.  Two  small  losses  occur  on  the  pn^per 
left  side  ot  the  plate,  and  cracks  are  found  in  the  surrounding  metal.  The  con- 
dition ot  the  vessel  would  n(jt  appear  possible  due  to  artiHcial  aging  and  tends 
to  conHrm  the  plate's  antiquity.  The  composition  ot  the  toot  is  unusual  in  that 
the  zinc  content  is  extremely  high. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 
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o.io 
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19 
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o.i  o 

5-  > 
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I  4000 
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2500 
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60 
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51 
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Notes 

1.  Frye  1983,  135,  i\o.  i. 

2.  Harpt  r  and  Meyers  1981,  64—66 
(Pero/  Kavad  I  plate),  66-67  (Ufa  plate). 

3.  Harpt'r  and  Mi'vers  1981,  81-  82. 

4.  1  iarpiT  and  Mi'vers  1981,  bo -61. 

5.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  pi.  16;  (14 
with  n.  122,  tor  the  obsexation  diat  rib- 
bons with  o\al  ends  are  shown  on  the 
Sasanian  reliel  at  Tana-i  Qandil  and  on  a 
paintiiiCT  trasJinent  irom  Dura  I  uropiis. 

6.  Harpt'r  and  Mt'yers  1981,  72. 

7.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  52-  55,  pi. 
10  (trom  Sari  in  northwestern  Iran). 
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Plate 

7th  c'cnturv  A.n. 

Silver  and  ^ilt;  haiiimcrccl,  (.hased, 

engraved,  gilded 

Height  4.2  cm 

Rim  diameter  20.8  cm 

Weight  441  g 

Arthur  M.  Saclder  Gallerv,  S1987.10C 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sacklcr  Gallery, 
trom  1990. 

UnpuhhsbcJ 


THE  PLATE  RESTS  Oil  a  lc)\v  rin^  foot;  its  exterior  is  plain. 

On  the  interior  is  an  enjrraved  and  spot-gilded  design  ol  a  royal  figure  on 
horseback,  moving  to  the  right,  who  hunts  with  bow  and  arrow  two  ibex.  He 
wears  a  tunic,  trousers,  and  halter  with  central  medallion  tied  in  back  with 
long  streamers.  His  headgear  consists  of  a  plain  band  and  mural  crcjwn  with  a 
central  crescent,  surmounted  by  a  globe.  His  quiver  case  is  suspended  from  his 
belt.  One  ibex  flees  to  the  right;  the  other,  moving  in  the  opposite  direction, 
stumbles  below  the  horse.  Beneath  the  horse  is  a  stylized  mountain.  A  gilded 
band  encircles  the  inner  rim,  and  spot  gilding  is  found  on  parts  of  the  royal 
figure,  horse,  and  animals. 


The  composition  of  this  plate  can  be  paralleled  among  a  number  of  royal  hunt- 
ing plates  of  Sasanian  type:  a  royal  figure  on  horseback,  moving  to  the  right, 
hunts  two  animals  of  the  same  species  who  are  arranged  in  the  field  in  front  of 
and  beneath  the  horse.  This  plate  differs  from  most  examples,  however,  in  its 
simple  engraved  technique  of  decoration  and  in  certain  iconographic  details. 

The  hunter's  headdress  consists  of  a  mural  crown  with  a  front  crescent, 
topped  by  a  globe,  an  arrangement  that  does  not  correspond  precisely  to  any 
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crowns  depicted  on  Sasanian  coins.  A  similar  headdress  is  represented  on  the 
coins  of  several  kin^s  who  ruled  late  in  the  Sasanian  period:  Peroz  (r.  a.d. 
457—84),  Kavad  I  (r.  a.d.  488—531),  Khusro  i  (r.  a.d.  531—79),  Hormizd  iv  (r. 
A.D.  579-90),  Bahrain  vi  (r.  a.d.  590-91),  Khusro  11  (r.  a.d.  591-628),  and 
Kavad  11  (r.  a.d.  628). 

Closely  related  to  the  Sackler  plate  in  style,  composition,  and  engraved 
technique  is  a  silver  plate  found  at  Nizhne  Shakharovka,  near  Perm,  Russia, 
depicting  a  royal  Hgure  hunting  boars;  the  vessel  is  now  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.'  The  deeply  engraved  surface  and  use  of  spot  gild- 
ing on  these  plates  contrast  with  the  characteristic  technique  of  Sasanian  royal 
hunting  plates,  in  which  separately  made  pieces  are  added  in  relief  to  the  sur- 
face, with  extensive  gilding  on  the  decoration.  The  simplicity  oi  the  style  and 
technique  of  decoration  of  these  two  plates  suggest  that  they  are  products  of  a 
provincial  workshop,  perhaps  made  at  the  end  of  the  Sasanian  era  or  in  the 
early  Islamic  period,  when  local  workshops  imitated  Sasanian  court  silver.  The 
silver  composition  of  the  Nizhne  Shakharovka  plate  is  characteristic  of  the  cen- 
tral Sasanian  group  of  royal  hunting  plates  produced  under  direct  imperial  con- 
trol. Pieter  Meyers  has  suggested  that  the  use  of  this  silver  source  may  reflect 
different  conditions  governing  control  of  the  metal  at  the  end  of  the  Sasanian 
period  or  shortly  thereafter,  in  which  sources  of  sil\  er  previously  monopolized 
by  the  court  may  have  become  newly  available  to  nonroyal  workshops.' 

Both  stylistic  and  technical  features  suggest  a  date  for  the  Sackler  Gallery 
vessel  late  in  the  Sasanian  period  or  shortly  afterward.  Spot  gilding  occurs  on 
Sasanian  silver  vessels  early  in  the  period  [see  38]  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
employed  again  until  late  in  the  Sasanian  period.*  The  simple  engraved  style  of 
the  decoration  and  the  adaptation  of  the  royal  crown  and  hunting  theme  also 
suggest  a  date  late  in  the  Sasanian  era,  when  local  or  provincial  workshops 
produced  vessels  imitating  earlier  court  silver. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  plate  is  made  of  two  parts:  the  body  and  the  foot.  While  the  body  was 
mainly  shaped  by  hammering,  slight  annular  ridges  appear  on  the  inner  and 
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outer  surfaces.  These  toolmarks  suggest  the  use  of  a  lathe  or  some  device  to 
rotate  the  plate  durinjj  a  process  by  which  the  metal  \\as  cut  away  or  finished. 
A  centering  mark  is  present  on  the  outer  surface,  but  none  is  found  on  the 
inner  surface.  The  toot  was  formed  from  a  strip  of  metal;  a  scarf  joint  was 
used  to  join  the  ends  ot  the  strip  and  form  a  rin^.  The  joint  was  soldered 
closed  and  the  toot  \\as  soldered  to  the  plate. 

The  design  was  executed  by  chasinu,  engravin^r,  and  spot-amalgam  gilding. 
Engraved  lines  with  beveled  edges  define  the  linear  details.  Various  punches, 
primarilv  a  dot  and  ring  punch,  were  used  for  further  details. 

The  wear  and  corrosion  on  the-  plate  indicate  its  antiquitv.  Malachite  (cop- 
per carbonate  corrosion)  is  j^resent  in  many  deep  recesses  ot  the  engraving. 
Two  breaks  occurred  in  the  metal  in  the  lower,  proper  right  side  ot  the  plate; 
these  breaks  follow  lines  of  engra\ing  and  thus  suggest  that  the  engraving  was 
cut  so  deeply  that  it  weakened  the  metal. 


Composition 


As  determined 

bv  neutron  activation  anal 

vsis: 
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0.17 
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0.79 

0.23 
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Notes 

1.  Harper  and  Mevers  1981,  86,  p\.  32. 

2.  Harper  and  Me\ers  1981,  158. 

3.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  157,  190. 
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Plate 

5th-7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gilt:  hammered,  carved, 

chased,  enjjraved,  j^ilded 

hiscrihed  within  rina  foot  (traces  onlv) 

Height  4.1  cm 

Rim  diameter  21.9  cm 

Weight  841  g 

Freer  Gallery  ol  Art,  64.10 

Purchased  from  M.  Mahiioubian,  1964 

Exhibited:  Freer  Galli'rv  ol  Art,  Irom 

Published:  Fttinghausen  1967—68,  ^9,  Hg. 
17;  Chase  1968,  85  93;  Atil  1971,  no. 
48;  Fttinghausen  1972,  4  5;  Harper 
1982,  182—83;  Auge  and  Linant  de 
Belletonds  1986,  526   27,  no.  128. 


AROUND  THE  EXTERIOR  ol  tliis  platc,  just  below  the  rim,  i.s  an  engraved  line. 
On  the  bottom,  traces  ot  a  dotted  insc  ription  are  visible  within  the  rin^  toot. 

The  interior  is  decorated  with  hwures  in  low  relief  and  the  backtrround  is 
entirely  gilded.  A  seated  Dionysus  appears  in  the  center  in  a  slitrhtly  awkward 
frontal  renderina;  he  holds  a  Huted  bowl  in  his  ri^ht  hand  and  a  drapery  ed^e  in 
his  left  hand.  His  upper  body  is  nude,  drapery  covers  his  legs;  he  wears  a  dia- 
dem, earrings,  bracelets,  and  a  necklace  with  pendant.  Ariadne,  nude  except 
tor  drapery  across  her  lower  leas,  sits  to  the  ri^^ht.  She  too  wears  a  diadem, 
bracelets,  and  necklace  with  pendant.  Both  figures  sit  within  a  rectangular 
trame  enclosed  bv  beaded  molding,  representing  the  chariot  ot  Dionysus.  A 
standing  Heracles,  in  profile  and  three-quarter  view,  frames  the  scene  on  the 
right;  he  holds  a  club  and  lion  skin.  Behind  Heracles,  growing  from  the  ground 
line  ot  the  exergue  up  and  over  the  figure  ot  Dionysus,  is  a  grapevine  with  a 
bird  near  the  end  ot  the  branch.  Below  the  rectangular  trame,  two  small 
winged  figures  flank  an  eight-spoked  wheel  on  which  the  chariot  rests. 

In  the  upper  left  a  small  naked  figure  holds  a  decorated  ewer  and  a  whip; 
the  other  end  of  the  whip  is  held  bv  a  flying  winged  figure  above  left.  To  the 
lett  ot  the  chariot  two  female  figures  move  to  the  lett;  they  wear  long-sleeved 
garnn'nts  and  a  torm  ot  loose  trousers  and  hold  scarves  over  their  head  or 
shoulders. 
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In  the  exers^ue  a  panthi-r  drinks  from  a  vase.  A  musician  on  the  left  plays  a 
lutelike  instrument;  the  Hgure  on  the  ri^ht  plays  drums. 

This  plate  was  one  of  the  first  silver  vessels  of  Sasanian  date  to  be  studied  in 
detail  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  in  a  pioneering  study  published  in  1968.' 
It  remains  an  important  example  because  of  its  high  quality  and  the  unusual 
subject  of  its  interior  decoration,  which  can  be  closely  linked  to  a  few  other 
extant  works. 

The  subject  depicted  is  the  triumph  of  Dionysus,  the  specific  iconography 
of  which  can  be  traced  in  aemstones  and  other  minor  arts  of  the  Roman  impe- 
rial period.  The  subject  was  illustrated  on  mosaics  and  textiles  in  Syria, 
Cvprus,  and  Egypt."  Its  transfer  to  Sasanian  silver  vessels  can  be  .seen  in  three 
surviving  plates,  of  which  the  Freer  example  is  perhaps  the  latest. 

The  earliest  of  the  group  was  also  the  first  to  become  known  to  modern 
scholars.  A  silver  plate  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  whose  recent  history 
was  traced  to  northern  India,  was  published  by  O.  M.  Dalton,  together  with  a 
discu-ssion  of  the  theme  and  its  Roman  prototypes.^  In  1953  another  silver 
plate  depicting  the  subject  came  to  light  near  Alkino  Ufim  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  region  of  northern  Russia;  it  is  now  in  the  Historical  Museum, 
Moscow.^  The  third  plate  was  acquired  by  the  Freer  Gallery  in  1964  without 
information  on  its  recent  past. 

The  iconography  of  the  three  Sasanian  plates  draws  on  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine prototypes  depicting  the  triumph  of  the  god.'  The  British  Mu.seum  plate, 
which  probably  dates  to  the  third  century,  is  closest  in  style  and  composition  to 
Roman  representations.  To  the  traditional  representation  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  figures  are  added  new  elements,  includ- 
ing the  figure  of  Heracles  and  a  panther  drinking  from  a  vase.  The  Moscow  and 
Freer  plates,  which  are  almost  identical  in  figural  composition,  draw  closely  on 
the  design  employed  for  the  British  Museum  plate.  Differences  introduced  in 
the  two  later  plates  are  the  two  maenads  who  serve  in  place  of  winged  figures 
pulling  the  chariot  of  the  god,  the  larger  scale  of  the  figure  of  Ariadne,  a  second 
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winged  fiaure  near  the  wheel,  and  two  musicians  who  flank  the  panther  in  the 
exeraue.  ( )n  the  Freer  and  Moscow  plates  the  small  Hwure  in  the  upper  left 
who  holds  a  ewer  lacks  winas.  hi  both  examples  Dionvsus  is  seated,  not  reclin 
ina,  and  he  is  shown  in  a  niarkedlv  feminized  form,  hideed,  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne  ari'  similarly  coifted  antl  hejew eled."  The  Moscow  and  Freer  plates  are 
almost  identical  in  composition  antl  are  also  close — but  not  identical — in  style. 
On  the  Moscow  plate,  plant  forms  Hank  the  two  musicians  in  the  exergue,  a 
feature  lacking  on  the  Freer  [)late.  i  he  rendering  of  the  hairstyle  differs,  and 
the  faces  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadnt'  are  more  elongated  and  stylized  on  the 
Moscow  plati'.  Finally,  on  the  Moscow  |)lati'  the  drapery  of  Dionysus  is  deco- 
rated with  a  pattern  of  a  cross  endost-d  in  a  rope  medallion. 

The  Freer  plate  shares  several  features  with  the  central  Sasanian  group  of 
royal  hunting  plates.  The  exterior  is  plain,  with  a  chased  line  around  the  cir- 
cumferentx'  just  below  the  rim.  The  decoration  on  the  interior  is  achieved 
with  the  usi'  oi  hammering  and  ear\  ing,  w  ith  chased  details,  on  a  gilded  back- 
ground surface.  I  he  maenads  on  the  Freer  plate  wear  costunn's  whose  drapery 
ornament,  with  ring-matted  and  paired  line  patte  rns,  is  typical  of  female  ccxs- 
tume  on  Sasanian  silw  r.  I  hi-  maenads  hold  scarves  over  their  heads,  a  gesture 
seen  also  among  the  dancing  female  Hgures  on  Sasanian  silver  vessels.^  The 
motif  of  the  panther  drinking  from  a  vase  is  also  paralleled  on  vases  of  the 
Sasanian  pt-riod  (see,  for  exam|:)le,  the  silver-gilt  vase  []]])■  Yet  key  stylistic 
features  of  the  rendering  of  Dit>nysus  and  Ariadne — such  as  the  bend  of  the 
heads,  sloping  shoulders,  ample  bosom  with  globular  breasts,  narrow  wai.sts, 
and  full  hips  —  suggest  South  Asian  influence.  Comparisons  with  the  Begram 
ivories,  for  example,  illustrate  those  similarities.^  Female  dancers  with  related 
forms,  although  more  clearly  linked  to  Indian  styles  of  representation,  are 
depicted  on  a  Sasanian  silver  lobed  elliptical  bowl  found  in  Perm  and  now  in 
the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg. 

Since  the  Freer  plate  is  decorated  with  such  an  unusual  subject  and  since  it 
is  uncommonly  indebted  to  both  western  and  eastern  elements  of  iconography 
and  style,  it  is  dilHcult  to  date.  The  gilded  background  surface,  drapery  style, 
and  influence  of  Central  or  South  Asian  artistic  traditions,  all  point  to  the  later 
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part  ot  the  Sasanian  period,  in  the  Htth  to  seventh  centuries.  The  Freer  plate 
mav  hi-  approximately  contemporary  with  an  early  Byzantine  silver  howl 
depictinsj  the  same  subject,  perhaps  made  in  Constantinople,  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Collection,  Washington,  D.C" 

TIk'  close  dependence  ot  the  Moscow  and  Freer  plates  on  the  design  ol 
the  British  Museum  plate,  which  dates  to  a  much  earlier  period,  raises  inter- 
esting questions  about  the  mechanics  ot  production,  including  the  transmission 
ot  designs. 

Technical  Discussion 

A  detailed  technical  di'scription  ot  the  plati-  has  been  previously  published." 
Metallographit  and  radiographic  studies  demonstrati'  that  the  body  of  the  ves- 
sel was  hammered.  The  body  is  thicker  toward  the  center  and  becomes  pro- 
gressively thinner  until  it  reaches  the  rim  where  it  becomes  thick  again.  The 
inside  surtace  ot  the  rim  is  rounded  and  measures  little  more  than  3  millime- 
ters at  its  widest  point.  The  background  areas  vary  in  thickness  but  measure  as 
little  as  0.6  millimeters  in  some  places  near  the  rim,  while  adjacent  areas  ot 
raised  design  are  twice  as  thick. 

The  nature  ot  the  toot  and  its  manufacture  are  not  clear.  No  solder  can  be 
seen  at  the  juncture  ot  the  toot  and  the  body  in  the  radiographs  or  by  visual 
inspection.  One  theory  is  that  the  body  and  toot  are  one  piece,  which  was 
either  roughly  cast  and  then  heavily  worked  by  hammering  to  shape  the  body 
and  toot.''  An  alternative  suggestion  is  that  the  ring  toot  may  be  a  separate 
piece  Htted  into  an  annular  channel  cut  in  the  bottom  ot  the  plate  and  then 
secured  by  hammering  tin-  mi'tal  ot  the  body  into  the  metal  ot  the  ring  toot 
along  their  juncture.'^  Radiographic  examination  does  not  reveal  clear  evidence 
in  support  ot  either  ot  these  possibilities,  but  some  microscopic  teatures  seem 
to  relate  to  the  forming  of  the  foot.  Small  gaps  are  pre.sent  along  the  edge 
where  the  body  antl  the  foot  meet.  These  gaps  may  be  simply  deep  scratches 
but  appear  to  be  a  juncture.  Ot  more  interest  is  a  line  ot  evenly  spaced  punch 
marks  found  along  the  bottom  ot  the  body  and  near  the  side  ot  the  toot  (Hg.  i ). 
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This  feature  has  also  been  found  on  another  silver  dish  [5].  The  line  presumably 
delineates  the  juncture  of  the  ring  loot  and  body.  What  appear  to  be  finishing 
scratches  also  follow  this  juncture.  The  heavily  worked  structure  of  the  metal, 
apparent  in  the  metallographic  section,  argues  against  the  idea  that  the  vessel 
was  cast  into  shape  and  then  finished  bv  tooling.  And  while  the  composition  of 
the  loot  and  bodv  is  virtuallv  identical,  this  is  not  prool  that  they  are  one  piece 
of  metal.  The  Freer  Shapur  plate  [13]  also  displays  a  great  similarity  in  composi- 
tion between  the  toot  and  the  body,  but  the  two  parts  are  clearly  soldered 
together.  The  evidence  is  not  conclusive  but  suggests  that  the  foot  and  body  on 
this  plate  [  ib]  are  separate  pieces  joined  without  the  use  of  solder. 

Within  the  ring  toot,  on  the  bottom  surtace  (jt  the  plate,  is  a  centering 
mark  and  two  annular  lint-s.  The  lines  appear  to  have  been  tormed  by  cutting 
or  engraving.  Also  insitle  the  ring  toot  are  taint  punch  marks  that  make  up  part 
of  an  inscription. 

Areas  ot  reliet  were  created  by  carving.  Evidence  tor  this  technique  is 
found  along  the  edges  of  the  raised  areas  where  linear  ridges  are  present, 
which  were  apparentlv  lett  by  gouging  out  the  surrounding  metal. 

Design  details  are  chased.  Where  different  toolmarks  overlap,  the  sequence 
of  tooling  can  be  determined.  Most  trequently  the  linear  chasing  appears  to 
have  been  applied  finst,  particularly  along  the  outlines  of  the  raised  areas.  In 
some  cases,  however,  where  ring  matting  has  been  applied,  the  tooling  ot  the 
outlines  overlaps  the  edges  ot  the  ring  matting  and  may  have  been  added  later 
to  .strengthen  the  outline.  The  cha.sed  details  made  last  appear  to  have  been  the 
groups  ot  circular  punch  marks  applied  to  the  garments  ot  the  figures. 

No  analysis  was  pertormed  ot  the  gilding,  but  it  has  all  the  visual  features 
of  amalgam  gilding,  such  as  a  granular,  pasty  structure  in  the  recesses  of  the 
toolmarks  and  areas  of  spillover  onto  the  raised  relief  where  the  liquid  gilding 
mixture  ran  during  the  process  ot  heating  to  remove  the  mercury. 

Traces  of  copper  corrosion  and  areas  of  tarnish  are  present  on  the  surface. 
About  half  of  the  back  surface  bears  an  encrustation  layer.  Faint  traces  of  a 
textile  pattern  are  found  there  in  the  corrosion  and  encrustation. 
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As  determined  by  neutron  activation 


Plate 

PtRCENT 

Silver 

94.2 

Copper 

5.16 

Gold 

0.668 

PARTS  PI  R  MILLION 

Iridium 

0,1  I 

Zinc 

210 

Tin 

Arsenic 

16 

Antimony 

2.1 

Selenium 

•■3 

Iron 

<6.4 

Cobalt 

0.53 

Mercury 

o.i  2 

Chromium 

<o.28 

Scandium 

<o.oooi8 

Notes 

1.  Chase  1968,  85  -90. 

2.  Auge  and  L  inanl  de  Belletonds  1986, 
526—27;  also  Lenzen  i960,  1--58. 
Dionysiac  imagery  in  Gandharan  and 
Kushan  art  is  treated  by  Francfort  1979, 
19—22,  31;  and  Carter  1968. 

3.  Dalton  1964,  49—51,  no.  19(1,  pi. 
xxvu.  The  plate  was  in  Badaklishan  in 
northeastern  Afghanistan  until  1829;  it 
was  transferred  to  the  British  Museum 
from  the  India  OtHce  in  1900. 

4.  Smirnov  1957;  also  Marshak  1986, 
254,  figs.  174-76. 

5.  Httinghausen  1972,  4—5,  figs.  11,  12. 

6.  Lenzen  i960,  2—4,  obser\es  that  many 
representations  of  the  god  in  Roman  and 
Coptic  art  present  him  in  a  feminized 
form. 

7.  For  example,  a  boat-shaped  bowl  also 
depicting  an  enthronement  scene,  in  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore:  Harper 
and  Meyers  1981,  119,  pi.  36. 
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94. 1 

5-23 
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O.IO 
2  10 
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16 

2-3 

1-5 
<9-7 
0.15 
0.22 
<o.38 

<0.0026 


8.  Rosen  1974-75,  39—48,  summarizes 
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includes  an  extensive  bibliography. 

9.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  58. 

10.  Ross  1962,  5—7,  no.  6,  pis.  VI,  VII. 
Fttinghausen  1972,  4,  fig.  11,  also  cited 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  bowl  in  connection 
with  the  Freer  plate.  The  bowl  has  been 
dated  to  the  fifth  or  early  sixth  century. 

1 1 .  Chase  1968. 

12.  Chase  1968. 

13.  Pieter  Meyers,  jirivate  communication. 
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Plate 

6th— 7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  Qih:  hammered,  chased,  gilded 

Height  4.7  cm 

Rim  diameter  2  1,2  cm 

Weight  567  5 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  M987.124 
Gilt  ol' Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

I  InpuhlishcJ 


A  NARROW  GILDED  BAND  cncirclcs  the  iniicr  rim,  and  details  of  the  interior 
decoration  are  ^rilded.  The  exterior  is  plain. 

hi  the  interior,  two  rampant  ibex  Hank  a  tree  formed  by  ijrapevines.  Vines 
extending;  to  the  riwht  and  lett  ot  the  main  trunk  ^rrow  from  a  lar^e  calyxlike 
container  or  base.  The  vines  cross  at  the  base  to  form  a  auilloche  pattern. 
Terminatina  in  sjrape,  leal,  rosette,  star,  and  calvx  patterns,  the  vines  are 
inhabited  bv  peacocks,  birds  with  lono  tail  feathers,  and  a  pair  ot  peahens 
flankinu  the  upper  calyx.  A  punched  branch  pattern  near  the  upper  part  ol  the 
main  vine  seems  to  be  a  guideline  indicating  the  design  ot  the  relief. 

The  pair  of  rampant  ibex  flankina  a  tree  or  vine  that  decorates  this  plate  interior 
occurs  on  Sasanian  stucco  patterns  ot  the  sixth  to  eiuhth  centuries.'  No  exact 
parallels  among  silver  vessels  are  known  to  me,  but  a  similar  desigri  with  flank- 
ing mouflon  appears  on  a  plate  with  a  gilded  background  surface.  A  related 
example,  showing  ibex  flanking  a  tree,  is  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint 
Petersburg.  ■ 

The  birds  that  inhabit  the  vines  on  the  Sackler  plate  belong  to  species 
encountered  often  in  Sasanian  decorative  arts.  Peahens  appear  on  other  ex- 
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amjjles  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels,  including;  the  interior  of  a  hov^l  in  the 
Sackler  Gallerv  [26],  and  on  other  categories  ol  Sasanian  art,  including  stucco 
and  seals/ 

Spot  2;ildiniJ  ot  the  decoration  is  tound  on  other  silver  vessels  ot  late 
Sasanian  date,  including  two  other  plates  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  [15,  18]. 

Technical  Discussion 

This  plate  exhibits  a  tvpical  hammered  form.  The  rim  measures  trom  2.5  to 
^.o  millimeters  thick,  while  the  back2;round  areas  are  as  little  as  i.o  millime- 
ters thick.  The  separatelv  formed  ring;  loot  was  attached  by  soldering. 

The  decoration  of  the  plate  was  carved  and  chased,  with  the  areas  of  high 
relief  standing  only  0.25  to  o.^  millimeters  above  the  background.  Amalgam 
gilding  was  employed,  but  only  traces  remain.  Two  engraved  lines  on  the 
inside  surface,  close  together,  set  off  the  thickened  rim.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  vessel  is  plain  except  for  a  slight  centering  mark. 

Malachite  (copper  carbonate)  and  cuprite  (copper  oxide)  corrosion  prod- 
ucts are  present  on  the  inner  surface  and  completely  ccn'er  the  outer  surface. 
Botryoidal  malachite  is  also  present.  Tin-  extensive  copper  corrosion  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  copper  in  the  plate.  The  front  surface  of 
the  plate  was  cleaned  after  its  acquisition  by  the  gallery. 

Textile  pseudomorphs  are  present  on  both  surfaces  and  some  very  deterio- 
rated textile  remains  are  affixed  to  tln'  outer  surface.  The  textile  has  a  plain 
weave  and  the  threads  ha\e  a  Z  twist.  The  fibers  appear  to  be  bast  fibers. 
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As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Plate 

Foot 

PtRCtNT 

Silver 

68.9 

93.8 

Copper 

^0.9 

5.66 

Gold 

0.245 
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PARTS  Pl-R  MILLION 

Iridium 

0.18 

0.095 
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61 

'50 

Tin 

<26 

8000 

Arsenic 
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300 

Antimony 

39 

46 

Selenium 

34 

10 

Iron 

3-5 

TOO 

Cobalt 

4-7 

12 

Mercury 

0.51 

0.081 

Chromium 

0.51 

0.13 

Scandium 

<  0.001  8 

<0.0027 

Notes 

1.  Kr6o;er  1982,  pi.  99,  Ho.  4. 

2.  Sotheby's  1985,  no.  161.  My  thanks  to 
Prudence  Harper  lor  bringing  this  vessel 
to  mv  attention. 

3.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  32. 
Flanking  goats  atop  stvlizcd  mountains 
appear  on  the  exterior  end  of  a  lobed 
bowl  also  in  the  Hermitatie:  ()rbt-Ii  and 
Tre\cr  1935,  pi.  38. 

4.  For  additional  references  on  the  pea- 
hen in  Sasanian  art,  see  [26]. 
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Plate 

7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gilt:  hammered,  chased,  gilded 

Height  4.8  cm 

Rim  diameter  19.0  cm 

Weight  2^6  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  sigSy.ir^ 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Published:  Gunti'r  1988,  43,  Ho.  26. 


SHALLOW  VERTICAL  FLUTES  Ornament  the  exterior  of  this  small  plate  with  a  low 
rin^T  foot.  Within  the  rin^  are  a  centering  mark  and  a  concentric  circle  approxi- 
mately two  centimeters  in  diameter.  A  chased  line  Irom  the  centering  mark, 
about  one  centimeter  above  the  toot,  marks  the  lower  edge  ot  the  fluted  zone. 
The  rim  is  slightly  thickened,  and  a  narrow  gilded  band  encircles  the  inner  rim. 

The  interior  center  is  chased  or  engraved  with  a  scene  ot  a  couple  seated  on 
a  couch.  On  the  lett  sits  a  temale  figure  whose  hair  is  arranged  in  a  long  pigtail 
and  topknot,  adorned  with  a  diadem  and  long  streamers.  Over  her  long-sleeved 
dress  she  wears  a  robe,  revealing  an  empty  sleeve;  on  the  drapery  are  ring- 
matted  and  paired-line  patterns.  Her  right  hand  is  extended  toward  the  male 
figure;  in  her  lett  hand  she  holds  a  small  vessel  or  flower  between  her  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

On  the  right  a  male  figure  wearing  a  mural  crown  with  crescent  and  globe 
reclines  on  the  couch,  one  leg  tucked  beneath  him.  He  is  dressed  in  tunic  and 
trousers  rendered  in  paired-line  drapery  style;  apron;  beaded  halter  with  cen- 
tral medallion  tied  in  back,  with  ribbons  floating  to  the  right;  and  greaves  with 
a  scalloped  edge.  He  holds  a  wreath  in  his  right  hand  and  leans  on  his  lett 
elbow.  Below  the  couch  is  the  head  ot  a  ram,  in  profile  facing  right. 
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Gilded  details  are  headgear,  borders  of  robes,  haller,  belt,  and  shoelaces, 
vessel,  wreath,  alternatincr  pillows  on  couch,  bands  around  couch  le2;s,  and 
ram's  horns. 

The  subject  ot  the  decoration,  a  couple  seated  on  a  couch  and  araspina  a 
wreath  or  diadem,  is  a  theme  tound  on  Sasanian  ^remstones  and  on  a  small  sil- 
ver-gilt bowl  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  collection  [25].'  Amon^  silver  plates  with  a 
ring  foot,  the  only  close  parallel  is  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimcjre.  The 
interior  of  the  Walters  plate  is  decorated  in  very  low  relief  with  a  scene  of  a 
hanquetinw  couple;  a  male  Hgure  wearing  a  crown  holds  a  diadem.  In  the  form 
ot  the  vessel  as  well  as  in  the  stvle  and  technique  of  the  decoration,  the 
Walters  plate  departs  from  Sasanian  traditions.  Some  scholars  have  suggested  a 
Central  Asian  origin  to  account  lor  these  features  as  well  as  tor  the  crown 
types  worn  by  the  banqueting  couple.  A  banqueting  scene  very  similar  to  that 
on  the  Walters  plate,  including  the  group  of  wreaths  placed  below  the  couch, 
appears  on  a  painted  ceramic  amphcjra  excavated  trom  the  site  of  Merv  in 
Turkmenistan.' 

On  the  Sackler  Gallery  siher  plate  the  male  figure  wears  a  mural  crown 
with  a  beaded  diadem  and  a  globe  rising  above  a  central  crescent.  While  these 
elements  are  found  on  the  crowns  depicted  on  the  coins  ot  a  number  ot 
Sasanian  kings,  no  exact  parallel  is  known.  The  hairstvle  and  costume  ot  the 
woman  on  the  plate  resemble  those  of  a  figure  on  a  Sasanian  hunting  plate  in 
the  Guennol  collection,  perhaps  dating  to  the  fifth  or  early  sixth  century.'  A 
similar  hairstyle  is  depicted  on  a  silver  plate  trom  northern  India,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  London."* 

Although  the  theme  of  the  royal  banquet  had  a  long  and  important  history 
in  the  ancient  Near  East,  it  was  unusual  in  Sasanian  art.  References  to  the  sig- 
nificance ot  the  banquet  in  courtly  society  are  tound  in  Middle  Persian  litera- 
ture and  preserved  in  Firdausi's  epic  Shahnama.'  Most  representations, 
however,  are  found  on  silver  vessels  of  Sasanian  type,  but  which  differ  in  torm 
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or  style  from  central  Sasanian  royal  silver  plate  and  which  were  almost  certain- 
ly made  after  the  tall  ot  the  empire  or  beyond  its  frontiers.  Two  are  silver-^ilt 
plates,  now  in  the  Hermitaae  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg;,  which  depict  a  male 
banqueter  seated  in  the  center,  accompanied  bv  servants  and  musicians  or 
other  entertainers.'"  Only  two  other  silver  plates  have  as  their  sole  subject  ot 
decoration  a  banqut-ting  royal  couple.  One  is  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  men- 
tioned above;  the  second  is  a  silver-wilt  platt'  in  the  British  Museum.  All  tour 
plates  are  distinguished  typologicallv,  technically,  or  stylistically  trom  Sasanian 
silver  vessels  and  must  be  considered  products  ot  eastern  or  of  post-Sasanian 
workshops. 

Both  Martha  Carter  and  Nina  Garsoian  ha\c'  draw  n  atti'ntion  to  the  heroic 
aspects  ot  the  roval  banquet  in  Sasanian  tradition,  an  interpretation  that  could 
help  explain  the  presence  ot  several  features  ot  the  Sackler  plate.  The  head  ot 
a  ram  shown  below  the  couch  has  parallels  on  other  examples  of  Sasanian  and 
Central  Asian  silver.  On  the  plate  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  a  row  of  boars' 
heads  appears  below  the  couch.  The  heads  have  sometimes  been  thought  to 
suggest  the  theme  of  the  royal  hunt.  Another  interpretation  emphasizes  instead 
the  religious  dimension  of  the  animals,  symbols  of  the  god  Verethragna  and 
thus  also  of  valor. The  ram's  head  on  the  Sackler  Gallerv  plate  would  symbol- 
i'/e  roval  glory  and  thus  a  heroic  aspect  ot  the  royal  banquet. 

A  number  ot  features  suggest  that  the  Sackler  plate  was  made  late  in  the 
Sasanian  period.  The  fluted  exterior  is  a  feature  found  on  a  late  group  of  plates 
with  interior  ornament  [see  19-  2i  ].  The  scene  on  the  interior  is  confined  to  the 
center,  an  approach  to  decoration  characteristic  of  Sogdian  silver  vessels  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  '  Another  late  feature  is  the  spot-gilded  decoration, 
which  also  occurs  on  vessels  made  toward  the  end  of  the  Sasanian  period  or 
shortly  after  [15,  17).  The  crown  worn  by  the  male  figure  does  not  correspond 
exactly  to  that  ot  anv  one  Sasanian  ruler,  suggesting  that  the  plate  was  made 
late  in  the  period,  when  local  or  pro\incial  vNorkshops  produced  silver  vessels 
imitating  earlier  court  silver.  The  style  of  drapery  and  rendering  ot  the  figures 
also  resemble  those  on  Sasanian  silver  vessels  ot  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  radiographic  density  of  the  plate  indicate  s  that  the  plate  was  formed  by 
hammering  (fig.  i).  Carving  was  used  to  create  the  radial  flutes  on  the  outer 
surface,  which  are  quite  shallow  with  no  sharp  edges  between  the  raised  and 
recessed  areas.  The  toot,  most  probably  formed  by  bending  a  strip  ot  silver  into 
a  circle,  was  soldered  to  the  body.  Both  the  body  and  foot  are  extremely  thin 
and  light.  The  wall  ot  the  plate  is  about  one  millimeter  thick,  while  the  rim  is 
twice  as  thick.  A  centering  mark  is  present  on  the  outer  surface.  Two  recessed 
annular  lines,  apparentlv  incised,  surround  the  foot. 
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The  desigTi  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  plate  was  formed  by  chasing, 
although  the  long,  slightly  curving  recessed  lines  may  have  been  engraved.  The 
thickness  between  the  decorated  and  nondecorated  areas  of  the  plate  does  not 
differ.  A  raised  surlace  corresponding  to  the  toolmarks  ot  the  design  can  be 
seen  in  some  areas  on  the  outer  surface,  indicating  that  the  chasing  of  the  design 
occurred  after  the  radial  fluting  had  been  shaped.  Amalgam  gilding  was  applied 
selectively  to  the  design  and  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  rim.  Gilded  details 
include  headgear,  borders  of  robes,  halter  and  shoelaces,  vessel,  wreath,  alter- 
nating pillows  on  the  couch,  bands  around  couch  legs,  and  ram's  horns. 

The  plate  has  suffered  over  time.  A  small  hole  and  a  few  small  cracks  are 
present  in  the  body.  The  surface  condition  of  the  plate  suggests  that  it  was  once 
heavily  corroded  and  subsequently  cleaned.  Minute  amounts  of  silver  and  cop- 
per corrosion  are  found  in  many  areas  on  the  surface.  The  curious  oval  cloud 
over  the  head  of  the  female  figure  is  apparently  caused  by  corrosion  and  later 
attempts  to  remove  it.  Abrasive  toolmarks  and  cavities  containing  what  appear 
to  be  corrosion  define  the  oval  shape.  X-ray  fluorescence  surface  analysis  does 
not  indicate  any  difference  in  composition  between  the  metal  within  the  oval 
and  other  areas  on  the  body  nor  is  there  any  change  in  radiographic  density. 
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A  small  textile  fragment  is  present  on  the  inside  of  the  foot.  The  textile 
has  a  plain  weave  with  the  threads  having  a  Z  twist;  the  type  of  fiber  could  not 
be  determined. 


Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Silver 

Copper 

Gold 


Plate 

PFRCENT 

79-1 

20.8 

0.169 


Foot 

80.5 
19.4 
0,0935 


Iridium 

Zinc 

Tin 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Selenium 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Mercury 

Chromium 

Scandium 


PARTS  PhR  MILLION 
0.00  30 
65 

<86 
130 
13 

<  16 
1.6 
0.62 

<0.52 

<  0.0049 


0.00 16 

60 

I  I  o 

I  20 

15 
9.8 
<  16 
12 
0.16 
<0.29 

<o.oo73 


Notes 

1.  Bivar  1969,  66,  pi.  8,  cp  2/  120200. 

2.  The  plate  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery 
is  illustratcti  in  Grahar  1967,  100  loi, 
no.  13,  with  hihlii)(^raph\  (to  whicli  add 
Ackernian  1940,  324).  Carter  1974  pro- 
vides an  important  discussion.  The 
amphora  from  Merv  is  illusti  aled  in 
Carter  1974,  pi.  \i,  fi^.  10. 

3.  Harpi  r  and  Meyers  1981,  198—99,  pi. 
38  ("Bahram  Gur"  hunting). 

4.  Dalton  1964,  58-59,  no.  204,  y>\. 
xxxni. 

5.  Garsoian  1985a,  27-33. 

6.  Orheli  and  Trever  1935,  Jils.  16,  18. 

7.  Ghirshman  1953,  59  71.  A  hanquetina 
royal  couple  is  also  depicted  on  a 
Kushano-Sasanian  plate  in  the  British 


Museum:  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  109, 
fia.  35.  Further  discussion  oi  this  theme 
is  found  in  Carter  1974,  179—202. 

8.  Ghirshman  1953,  ^5;  Garsoian  1985b, 
57  59- 

9.  For  example,  Marshak  1986,  pis. 
23-26. 
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SHALLOW  FLUTES  EMBELLISH  the  exterior  of  this  plate  with  a  low  rin^  foot;  the 
rim  is  plain.  On  the  interior,  originallY  added  in  relief,  is  a  striding  mouflon  or 
ram  in  profile  facing;  ri^ht,  encircled  by  a  vine  scroll.  The  head  and  body  of 
the  animal,  made  of  separately  cast  or  hammered  pieces,  are  now  missing.  A 
long;  fillet  tied  around  the  ram's  neck  ends  in  fluttering  streamers. 

Plates  decorated  on  the  interior  with  a  striding  ram  in  a  landscape  or  vine  set- 
ting are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and 
Abegg-Stiftung,  Bern.'  Neither  vessel,  however,  has  a  fluted  exterior.  The  lat- 
ter feature  seems  to  have  been  introduced  late  in  the  Sasanian  period,  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  Another  feature  suggesting  a  late  date  tor  the  Sackler 
plate  is  the  restriction  of  the  decoration  to  the  central  part  ot  the  interior,  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  Sasanian  practice  [see  13—17].  This  decorative  approach  is 
characteristic  of  Sogdian  silver  vessels  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.' 

A  deep  plate  with  a  fluted  exterior  was  found  by  chance  at  Lenkoran, 
Azerbaijan.  The  Lenkoran  plate,  also  decorated  with  a  striding  ram  with  a  fillet, 
has  a  deep  bowllike  form  and  lacks  a  ring  foot.  It  is  dated  on  stylistic  grounds  to 
the  seventh  century.' 


The  ram  or  mouflon  is  associated  in  Zoroastrian  writin2;s  with  the  warrior- 
jTod  Verethra^rna  and  with  royal  glory  or  fortune  (xvarnah)^  It  appeared  fre- 
quently in  Sasanian  art,  on  silver  vessels  [see  2i],  as  a  stucco  pattern,  on  tex- 
tiles, and  also  on  sealstones  belonging  to  individuals  of  various  social  ranks. ^ 

Technical  Discussion 

The  basic  shape  of  the  plate  was  formed  by  hammering.  A  ring  foot,  relatively 
tall  and  thin-walled  (approximately  1.5  mm),  was  attached  using  solder. 
Besides  the  two  parts  that  comprise  the  body  and  foot,  two  additional  pieces 
of  metal  were  used  for  the  form  of  the  ram,  one  for  the  head  and  another  for 
the  body.  The  outline  of  the  head  and  body  has  a  distinct,  undercut  lip.  The 
metal  surface  was  chiseled  to  create  a  beveled  edge  inside  the  outline;  this  fea- 
ture is  also  seen  clearly  on  the  Freer  Shapur  plate  [13],  where  an  inset  piece 
has  been  lost,  and  it  is  a  typical  feature  found  on  Sasanian  plates  bearing  added 
elements  affixed  bv  crimping.  An  undercut  line  where  the  neck  meets  the 
body  indicates  the  juncture  between  the  two  inset  pieces.  Carved  features, 
such  as  the  vine  motif  or  the  legs,  horn,  and  scarf,  were  also  made  to  appear 
in  even  greater  relief  by  beveling  the  outline  where  they  meet  the  background. 
These  features  have  the  same  thickness  as  the  undecorated  body  of  the  plate 
adjacent  to  them,  approximately  one  millimeter.  It  would  seem  that  the  radial 
flutes  on  the  outer  surface  were  made  by  carving,  probably  after  most  of  the 
carving  and  chasina  on  the  interior  surface  was  completed.  Finer  details  were 
created  by  chasinw.  There  is  no  evidence  that  gilding  was  used,  but  the  surface 
condition  of  the  vessel  is  so  deteriorated  that  if  gilding  were  once  present,  it 
could  have  been  totally  lost. 

The  vessel  has  suffered  much  corrosion  and  has  been  subsequently  cleaned 
on  the  inner  surface  and  partially  on  the  outer  surface.  Copper  carbonate  and 
copper  oxide  corrosion  are  present  in  many  areas  in  addition  to  silver  sulfide 
tarnish.  More  than  twelve  small  textile  fragments  are  attached  to  the  surface; 
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these  are  partially  covered  by  corrosion  products.  The  textile  was  woven  using 
a  simple  plain  weave  with  approximately  twenty-five  to  thirty  threads  per  cen- 
timeter in  the  warp  and  weft  directions.  The  threads  have  a  Z  twist  and  are 
composed  of  bast  fibers. 

Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


PHRCFNT 

Silver 

92.1 

Copper 

7.28 

Gold 

0.632 

PARTS  PtR  MII  IION 

Iridium 

0.17 

Zinc 

52 

Tin 

<i4 

Arsenic 

88 

Antimonv 

3-4 

Selenium 

3-7 

Iron 

<3.o 

Cobalt 

0.94 

Mercury 

0.084 

Chromium 

0.52 

Scandium 

0.001 2 

Notes 

1.  For  the  Boston  example,  see  Simpson 
1972,  120,  colorpl.  on  p.  115.  The  exam- 
ple in  the  Abegg-Stiftung  (acc.  no.  8.3.63) 
is  unpublished.  These  and  several  other 
references  to  comparanda  for  this  object 
were  kindly  provided  by  Prudence 
Harper  and  Pieter  Meyers. 

2.  Mar.shak  1986,  pis.  23-28. 

3.  Koshkarli  1985,  59,  pi.  xni. 


4.  Brunner  1978b,  91—92. 

5.  Other  examples  of  the  theme  in 
Sasanian  silver  plate  include  a  hemispheri- 
cal bowl  with  exterior  medallion  encir- 
clinj^  a  ram  wearing  a  fillet,  in  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts:  Grabar  1967,  125,  no. 
41;  in  decorative  stucco:  Kroger  1982, 
58,  fig.  i;  in  seals:  Harper  1973,  73—74; 
also  Brunner  1978b,  92—94;  Bivar  1969, 
pi.  16  (ram  wearing  fillet). 
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Plate 

6th  7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gih:  hammered,  chased, 

carved,  gilded 

Height  5.5  cm 

Rim  diameter  21.8  cm 

Weight  533  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  s  1987.123 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv, 
from  1987. 

Unpublished 


ON  THE  EXTERIOR  ot  this  plate  with  low  rin^  foot,  shallow  vertical  flutes  radi- 
ate from  the  base  to  the  rim.  In  the  interior  center,  carved  in  low  relief  and 
entirely  i^ilded,  a  horse  stands  in  profile,  iacin^J  ri^ht.  The  animal  has  a  topknot 
and  crenelated  mane  and  wears  a  blanket,  saddle,  and  phalerae.  Ribbons  are 
tied  to  the  top  ot  the  tail,  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  to  the  bridle. 


Plates  with  fluted  exterior  and  aikled  Hwural  decoration  on  the  interior  are  a 
late  type  ot  Sasanian  silver  vessel  [see  also  18,  19,  21].  A  single  riderless  horse 
is  an  unusual  subject  amona  Sasanian  silver  plate  interiors,  ll  is  a  theme  found 
occasionally  on  Sasanian  sealstones.'  hi  Zoroastrian  tradition  the  horse  was 
considered  in  the  tamilv  of  beneficent  grazin^r  animals.  Because  ot  its  essential 
role  in  the  epic  tradition,  as  reflected  in  Firdausi's  epic  Shahnama,  the  horse 
was  closely  associated  with  royalty  and  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  protome,  on 
princely  headgear.'  The  presence  of  fluttering  ribbons  on  the  horse  in  the 
Sackler  Gallery  plate  also  connotes  a  royal  association.' 

Rhyta  in  the  form  ot  a  horse  or  horse's  head,  made  of  clay  or  of  silver,  are 
known  from  the  Sasanian  era.^ 
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Technical  Discussion 


Radioijraphs  display  the  chaniJcs  in  ck'iisitv  tvpicallv  tound  with  objects  formed 
by  hammcrina.  The  radial  ilutina  on  the  outside  surface  appears  to  have  been 
carved  and  then  polished  to  achieve  smooth,  rounded  ilutes.  The  foot  was 
formed  trom  a  band  bent  into  a  rin^  with  the  ends  connected  by  a  scart  joint. 

The  horse  figure  in  some  areas  is  only  very  slij^htly  higher  than  the  back- 
ground. Overall,  there  is  ^eat  uniformity  in  the  thickness  of  the  plate  wall. 
The  undecorated  areas  are  about  i .  2  miUimeters  thick,  while  the  decorated 
portion  varies  between  1.2  and  1.4  millimeters.  Amalgam  gilding  was  applied 
after  the  chasing  ot  details;  tluis  the  punch  marks  are  Hlled  partially  and 
obscured  bv  a  rough,  granular  gold  layer.  Concentric  lines  are  not  present 
around  thv  rim  or  within  the  ring  foot. 

The  [)late  is  in  very  good  condition.  Copper  corrosion  products  cover 
most  ot  the  outside  surface  of  the  plate  and  a  few  minuscule  areas  on  the 
inside  surface.  The  foot  is  adhered  to  the  body  by  a  modern  adhesive. 
Althouah  the  foot  mav  not  be  original  to  the  body,  it  bears  corrosion  similar 
to  that  found  on  the  body  and  the  other  surface  features  of  the  two  parts  are 
also  consistent  with  each  other. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Dl  ^+  ^ 

riate 

Foot 

PERCENT 

Silver 

85.7 

47.6 

Copper 

13.6 

52.1 

1  1 

Lrold 

0.594 

0.315 

PARTS  PER  Mil  LION 

Iridium 

0.099 

0.054 

Zinc 

62000 

1  III 

<i5 

7900 

Arsenic 

1 1 

628 

Antimony 

3.6 

2  1  I 

Selenium 

1-7 

17 

Iron 

<4-4 

290 

Cobalt 

o.io 

I  2 

Mercury 

0.031 

0.15 

Chromium 

<o.i  7 

<  1.2 

Scandium 

<O.OOIO 

<o.oo74 

Notes 

1.  Bivar  1969,  pi.  i2;  Noveck  1975,  80, 
no.  67  (standinCT  horse  with  ribbons  tied 
to  neck);  Brunnt'r  1978b,  80—81. 

2.  Brunner  1978b,  80—81. 

3.  Compare  the  ribbons  tied  to  the  neck 
of  the  horse  in  the  seal  cited  above,  ni 
(Noveck  1975). 

4.  Harper  1978,  29—30  (no.  1),  ib6 
(no.  86),  both  with  further  references. 
A  rhyton  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head, 
made  of  silver,  is  in  the  Louvre:  David- 
Weill  1954,  '57- 
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Plate 

7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gilt:  hammered,  chased, 

carved,  ailded 

Inscribed  within  ring  foot 

Height  3.7  cm 

Rim  diameter  20.5  cm 

Weight  490  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv,  S1987.125 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Unpubli^bcJ 


THE  LOW  RING  FOOT  of  the  plate  is  an^rled  very  slijjhtly  away  From  the  center. 
Within  the  ring;  is  a  centering  mark  surrounded  by  two  concentric  circles;  a 
dotted  inscription  is  contained  within  the  ring.  From  a  Une  about  one  centime- 
ter above  the  ring  to  the  rim,  the  exterior  is  neatlv  fluted  w'ith  vertical  fluting, 
radiating  from  base  to  rim. 

A  narrow  gilded  band  encircles  the  interior  rim;  the  rim  is  slightly  thick- 
ened. A  second  concentric  gilded  band  rings  most  of  the  plate  interior,  which 
is  almost  entirelv  Hnished  with  a  honeycomb  pattern.  In  the  center  a  small 
medallion,  5.0  centimeters  in  diameter,  defined  by  a  gilded  band,  encloses  a 
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recumbent  ram  shown  in  profile  facing  right,  carved  in  low  relief.  The  horns, 
ear,  and  eye  are  neatly  rendered  and  articulated.  Two  lines  mark  the  right 
foreleg.  Rows  of  tiny  punched  lines  delineate  the  animal's  fur. 

The  Middle  Persian  inscription  within  the  ring  foot  names  the  owner  and 
gives  the  weight  of  the  vessel:  zwlp  'n  S  jo  W  ZWZN  2,  "Zurwan  [or  Zorban], 
30  s[ter]  and  2  Jrahm."^ 

This  vessel  is  one  of  a  group  of  late  Sasanian  silver  plates  with  fluted  exterior 
and  gilded  figural  decoration  on  the  interior,  a  type  also  represented  by  three 
other  examples  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  [18—20]. 

Decoration  in  the  form  ot  an  animal  enclosed  in  a  medallion  appears  in  the 
central  exterior  roundel  of  a  silver  bowl  in  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.'  A 
recumbent  ram  with  a  fluttering  fillet,  enclosed  in  a  beaded  or  pearl  medal- 
lion, is  a  design  known  from  decorative  stucco.' 

The  honeycomb  pattern  is  unusual  in  Sasanian  silver  plate.  It  was  probably 
inspired  by  the  laceted  surfaces  of  glass  vessels,  which  were  frequently  deco- 
rated in  this  manner.'  A  painting  on  silk  from  Dunhuang,  Gansu  Province, 
northwestern  China,  datin^^  to  the  eighth  century,  depicts  a  bodhisattva  hold- 
ing a  Sasanian-type  glass  vessel.  The  painting  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
translucent,  shimmering  qualities  of  the  faceted  glass,  an  effect  that  would  also 
have  been  created  by  the  reflective  surface  of  the  silver  vessel.^ 

This  plate  has  no  parallels  in  the  repertory  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels  and  is 
of  considerable  interest  and  significance  as  an  example  of  the  greater  variety  of 
design  and  decoration  introduced  in  nonroyal  workshops  late  in  the  Sasanian 
period. 

Technical  Discussion 

This  plate  displays  the  attributes  of  forming  by  hammering.  The  rim  varies  in 
thickness  between  2.3  and  2.7  millimeters,  while  the  raised  areas  of  the  design, 
roughly  1.3  millimeters  thick,  stand  only  slightly  above  the  background  surface, 
which  is  I.I  5  millimeters  thick.  The  honeycomb  pattern  on  the  inner  surface 
was  chased  and  the  raised  concentric  bands  enclosing  the  pattern  were  carved. 
The  ram  in  the  central  medallion,  concentric  lines  that  set  off  the  raised  bands, 
and  fluting  on  the  outer  surface  were  also  carved.  Details  of  the  ram  were 
chased.  Amalgam  gilding  was  used. 

The  foot  was  soldered  to  the  body.  The  inscription  inside  the  foot  was 
chased  using  an  irregularly  shaped  dot  punch.  Three  concentric  recessed  lines 
are  present  on  the  exterior  surface,  one  outside  the  foot  where  the  fluting 
ends  and  two  inside  the  foot.  A  centering  mark  is  also  pre.sent. 

Textile  pseudomorphs  are  present  in  the  silver  corrosion  products.  Traces 
of  malachite  (copper  carbonate  corrosion  products)  are  also  found.  A  heavy 
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earth  encrustation  is  present  on  the  back;  the  front  of  the  plate  was  similarly 
encrusted  but  was  cleaned  following  its  acquisition  by  the  gallery.  The  plate  is 
otherwise  in  very  good  condition  and  shows  little  wear. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Fiale 

Foot 

PtRCENT 

Silver 

95-5 

94-4 

Copper 

3.81 

5.01 

Gold 

0.668 

0.640 

PARTS  I>1  R   Mil  I  ION 

h'itlium 

0.067 

0.12 

Zinc 

60 

49 

Tin 

<I7 

40 

Arsenic 

I.O 

0.41 

Antimony 

0.89 

1.5 

Selenium 

0.85 

1.0 

IroTi 

1-3 

16 

Coliah 

0.057 

1-4 

Mercury 

0.053 

0.058 

Chromium 

0.060 

0.076 

Scandium 

<axioi2 

0.01 3 

Notes 

1.  According  to  Phili]5pc  Gignoux,  who 
kindly  provided  this  reading  and  transla- 
tion, the  name  presents  some  difficulties. 
Either  it  is  a  possible  spelling  for  the 
well-known  proper  name  Zurxan,  or  it 
could  he  interpreted  as  zor-ban  <  */d\\ar- 
pdna-,  "who  protects  strength." 

2.  Grahar  1967,  125,  no.  41. 

3.  Ettinghausen  1972,  pi.  25,  fig.  85. 

4.  Harper  1978,  159,  no.  82,  with  hihli- 
ography.  Frudence  Harper  suggested  the 
relationship  of  the  silver  honeycomb  pat- 
tern to  faceted  glass. 


5.  Rice  1965,  216,  fig.  205. 
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Plate 

7th  century  a.d. 

Bronze:  hammered,  carved,  ensrraved 

Heialit  4.0  cm 

Rim  diameter  26.0  cm 

Weiiilit  799  g 

Arthur  M,  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.108 
Gilt  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Unpublished 


THE  SIDES  OF  THIS  PLATE  with  a  Hat  base  rise  steeply  to  a  flattened  rim;  the 
exterior  is  plain. 

Within  the  interior,  en^aved  bands — two  plain  bands  on  either  side  of  a 
hatched  band — dehne  a  larjre  circular  field.  Circumscribed  within  the  field, 
carved  in  low  relief,  is  a  winaed  female  lion,  in  profile  facing  left.  The  tongue 
protrudes  from  the  open  mouth.  Hatched  bands  emphasize  the  lower  jaw, 
mane,  and  belly;  the  shoulder  muscle  is  shown  in  a  heart-shaped  pattern  enclos- 
ing llamelike  tufts.  A  scalloped  pattern  appears  at  the  base  of  the  wing;  feathers. 

In  shape,  material,  and  form  of  decoration,  this  plate  resembles  a  se\enth-  or 
eiwhth-century  plate  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  depicts  a  winsied  creature  that  may  represent  the  mythical  scn- 
murw  knt)\\n  from  Persian  legend  and  Avestan  texts.  The  Metropolitan  plate  is 
also  made  ot  high-tin  bronze  but  is  considerably  larger.'  The  type  and  arrange- 
ment of  decoration — a  single  creature  enclosed  within  a  medallion  fonned  by 
a  rope  border — are  seen  on  a  group  of  Sogdian  silver-gilt  plates  of  the  eighth 
century.'  Certain  stylistic  details,  such  as  the  scalloped  edge  along  the  base  of 
the  wing  feathers  and  the  patterned  belly  and  mane,  are  also  found  on  Sogdian 
representations. 
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Fig.  I,  Macrophotograph  ot  an  cnirrax 
line  with  a  beveled,  striated  edije  to  pro- 
dui\'  the  etleet  ot  shadint^. 


The  winged  lion  is  a  creature  found  on  Sasanian  stamp  seals  and  on  repre- 
sentations of  textiles  in  Sasanian  style.'  No  exact  parallels  for  the  female  | 
winged  lion  of  the  Sackler  Gallery  plate,  however,  are  known  to  me  from  | 
Sasanian  decorative  arts.  The  similarity  in  shape  and  decoration  to  seventh-  or  i 
eighth-centurv  Sasanian  and  Central  Asian  metalwork  suggests  a  comparable 
date  for  the  Sackler  Gallery  plate. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  plate  is  composed  of  a  high-tin  bronze  containing  virtually  no  lead. 
Radiographs  reveal  variations  in  density  that  are  typical  of  an  object  formed  by 
hammering.  Moreover,  evidence  ot  the  manufacturing  technique  is  apparent  to 
the  unaided  eye,  as  large  polygonal  grains  in  the  metal,  typical  of  some  worked  | 
bronzes,  can  be  seen  on  the  polished  and  slightly  etched  surface.  The  nature  of  \ 
the  bronze  alloy  is  such  that  the  vessel  would  have  to  be  worked  hot  or  after 
heating  and  quenching.  Numerous  cracks  are  found  in  the  metal,  testifying  to 
the  brittle  nature  ot  the  allov.  A  section  of  the  side  broke  free  along  the  cracks 
and  was  reattached  using  soft  solder  during  a  previous  restoration.  The  etching 
of  the  surface  may  also  be  due  to  the  restoration  effort.  Traces  of  an  encrusta- 
tion layer  are  present  on  the  surface.  An  acidic  solution  may  have  been  used  to 
remove  the  encrustation,  which  at  the  same  time  etched  the  metal. 

Details  of  the  decoration  were  formed  by  engraving  and  carving.  Even  the 
small  spots  on  the  snout  of  the  animal  were  cut  out  rather  than  punched.  The 
avoidance  of  punching  may  be  due  to  the  smith's  awareness  of  the  brittleness 
of  the  metal.  An  interesting  decorative  feature  is  the  outlining  of  certain  parts  ; 
of  the  animal  to  give  the  impression  of  shading.  The  effect  was  made  by 
engraving  the  outline  and  then  carving  away  the  metal  on  one  side  of  the  line  ! 
(fig.  i).  Short,  parallel  scratches  run  perpendicular  to  the  outline. 

Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  of  two  measurements): 

PERCENT 


Copper  79 

Tin  21 

Lead  bdl 

Iron  O.I 

Silver  0.04 

Antimonv  bdl 
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Notes 

1.  Harper  1978,  94-96,  no.  ^4  (diameter 
36.8  cm). 

2.  Harper  1978,  95,  with  further  refer- 
ences; also  Marshak  1986,  fi^s.  23—28. 

3.  Bivar  1969,  73;  Brunner  1978b,  95. 
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Shallow  bowl  or  boss 

4th-5tli  century  A.u. 

Silver,  ailt,  niello:  hammered,  carved, 

chased,  gilded 

Height  4.4  cm 

Diameter,  rim.  19. i  cm,  central  medallion. 
6.9  cm 
Weight  867  g 

Frei'r  Ciallerv  of  Art,  4S  ?^ 

Purtiiased  h'om  Hago|)  Kevorkian,  194") 

E\hihiteJ:  Iranian  Institute  ol  Ann'rita, 
New  York,  1940;  Freer  Gallerv  ot  Art, 
from  1947. 

PahlisheJ:  Ackerman  1940,  325; 
Weitzmann  1943,  2 89  324;  Atd  1971, 
no.  43;  Denwood  1975,  i2b   27;  Kron 
1981,  362,  no.  24;  Boardman  1986,  S]h, 
no.  1688;  Marshak  198b,  37,  Hg.  19; 
Linant  de  Belletonds  1990,  457,  no.  96. 


THE  VESSEL  FORM  is  a  Very  shallow  hemisphere;  the  interior  is  plain.  Around 
the  outer  rim  is  a  pearl  border  surmounted  bv  a  wave  crest  inlaid  in  niello.  A 
trieze  ot  Hgiures  in  hi2;h  relief  encircles  a  central  medallion,  which  encloses  an 
eagle  in  three-quarter  view,  tacina  right,  its  wings  partly  spread.  The  figures 
were  orii^inallv  at  least  partiallv  ailded. 

The  figures  in  the  trie/e  appt'ar  to  be  arranged  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in 
groups.  Orienting  the  bowl  with  the  eagle  upright,  the  figures  can  be 
described  as  (clockwise  from  upper  right):  a  bearded  figure,  partly  draped 
around  his  upper  legs,  .spears  a  hear  that  stands  in  front  ot  a  leafy  tree.  One 
end  ot  the  draperv  flutters  to  the  right;  the  other  winds  around  his  torso  and 
terminates  in  a  lion  skin  at  the  back  of  the  head.  From  his  extended  right  arm 
hangs  a  sword  with  scabbard  tip  in  a  three-lobed  form.  The  bear  has  grasped 
the  blade  ot  the  hunter "s  spear  and  holds  it  in  his  mouth. 

To  the  right  are  three  figures  that  appear  to  form  a  self-contained  scene.  A 
draped  (male?)  figure  clubs  a  male  figure  clad  onlv  in  a  loincloth,  who  kneels  on 
the  circular  frame  of  the  central  nn-dallion.  Behind  the  kneeling  figure  stands  a 
draped  female  figun  ,  her  hands  bountl  bv  a  rope,  which  extends  to  the  neck  of 
till'  knet  ling  victim.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  figure  holding  the  club  are  two  fig- 
ures whose  heads  are  turned  toward  the  clubbing  scene.  The  figure  on  the  left 
wears  a  tunic  and  trousers  and  is  therefore  probably  male.  To  the  right  a  male 
figure  is  seated  on  a  chair  over  which  is  draped  a  lion  skin.  He  wears  a  sword 
with  a  three-lobed  scabbard  tip,  which  is  suspended  from  a  balteus  over  his 
shouhk'r.  Both  figures  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  clubbing  scene,  holding 
the  first  two  fingers  outstretched,  the  thumb  folded  against  the  palm. 

A  bearded  male  figure,  his  drapery  falling  over  his  left  shoulder  and  arm, 
stands  in  three-quarter  view.  He  holds  up  a  pitcher  in  his  right  hand  and  a  cir- 
cular object,  perhaps  a  shallow  bowl,  in  his  left  hand.  To  his  right,  turned 
away  from  him,  is  a  male  figure  bent  over,  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit  (?)  sup- 
ported on  his  back  and  what  seems  to  be  the  curved  end  of  a  walking  stick  in 
his  left  hand. 
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Two  figures,  a  bearded  male  figure  and  a  standing  female  figure,  stand  to 
the  right.  The  male  figure  is  draped  from  waist  to  ankles,  revealing  an  emaciated 
torso.  He  extends  both  arms  toward  the  female  figure,  who  grasps  his  left  wrist. 
In  her  raised  left  hand  she  holds  a  shallow  vessel.  Her  drapery  is  stretched 
tiahtlv  over  stomach  and  lea  and  tails  in  catenaries  between  the  legs.  Lotus 
plants  grow  between  the  two  figures. 

A  draped  female  figure,  seated  on  a  stool,  carries  a  nude  infant  or  small 
child  in  her  arms.  To  the  right  is  a  draped  figure,  presumably  male,  riding  a 
winged  horse  who  leaps  toward  the  hunter  spearing  a  bear. 

First  shown  at  an  exhibition  of  Persian  art  in  New  York  in  1940,  this  bowl  was 
purchased  by  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  1945  from  Hagop  Kevorkian.  Pub- 
lications prior  to  1945  and  some  after  that  date  refer  to  the  piece  as  the 
"Kevorkian"  or  the  "New  York"  bowl.  Although  the  object  was  allegedly  found 
in  northwestern  India,  no  certain  information  on  its  modern  history  is  available. 

The  bowl  belongs  to  a  small,  narrowly  defined  group  of  silver  vessels  of 
"calotte"  shape,  decorated  on  the  exterior  with  a  frieze  of  figures  encircling  a 
central  medallion.  Three  bowls  of  this  type,  including  the  one  later  acquired  by 
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the  Freer  Gallery,  were  initially  assembled  and  discussed  as  a  ^^roup  by  Kurt 
Weitzmann,  who  argued  that  they  all  depicted  scenes  from  the  dramas  of 
Euripides.'  An  alternative  interpretation  had  been  su^^ested  by  Phyllis  Acker- 
man  in  the  guide  to  the  1940  exhibition  in  which  the  later  Freer  acquisition  was 
displayed,  hi  197^  a  fourth  bowl  related  to  the  group  was  published,  and  more 
recently  a  new  classification  and  dating  tor  the  group  has  been  proposed  by 
Boris  Marshak.  '  The  history  of  scholarship  on  the  vessels  is  in  itself  meaningful, 
as  it  encapsulates  many  of  the  difficulties  of  understanding  the  production, 
authorship,  and  interpretation  of  works  of  art  in  the  hellenized  East. 

Ackerman  described  this  bowl  as  a  Graeco- Iranian  work  with  strong  Syrian 
influence,  of  Seleucid  or  Parthian  date.  She  distinguished  seven  scenes  on  the 
frieze  and  suggested  that  the  figures  could  be  interpreted  as  divinities  of  the 
Graeco -Iranian  pantheon.  Thus  the  bearded  man  addressing  a  woman  beside  a 
lotus  could  be  Verethragna  talking  to  the  goddess  Anahita;  the  woman  holding 
a  young  child,  possibly  the  Mother  of  the  Sun  with  the  infant  Helios-Hvar;  the 
rider  on  the  rearing  horse  was  most  probably  the  god  Mithra.' 

In  1943  Weitzmann  published  a  detailed  study  of  the  bowl,  discussing  it 
together  with  two  other  silver  bowls  of  similar  shape  and  decoration  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.  Because  of  their  shape  and  decoration, 
Weitzmann  related  the  three  silver  vessels  to  the  Hellenistic  ceramic  mold- 
made  relief  vessels  commonly  known  as  "Megarian  bowls,"  the  production  of 
which  began  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  or  beginning  of  the  third 
century  b.c.  and  continued  through  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times.  Hellenistic 
ceramic  moldmade  relief  bowls  were  sometimes  decorated  with  scenes  from 
Homeric  and  other  epics  and  with  scenes  from  the  tragedies  and  satyr  plays  of 


Euripides.  They  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  inexpensive  repHcas  of 
gold  and  silver  bowls  ot  which  only  a  few  have  survived.  The  ceramic  and 
probably  also  the  silver  examples,  Weitzmann  argued,  were  inspired  by  the 
now-lost  Greek  originals. 

Weitzmann  discerned  three  groups  of  scenes  on  the  Freer  bowl,  represent- 
ing .scenes  Irom  more  than  one  of  Euripides'  plavs:  coherent  scenes;  single  fig- 
ures with  no  connection  to  the  adjacent  figures  and  which  are  apparently  title 
heroes  ot  dramas,  shown  in  characteristic  attitudes;  and  the  bear-hunting  scene. 

In  the  first  category  is  the  group  with  a  male  killing  a  youth  with  a  club. 
Weitzmann  identified  this  scene  as  an  episode  from  the  Mad  Heracles  in  which 
Heracles  kills  his  second  son  with  a  club  while  his  fettered  wife,  Megara,  looks 
on.  Heracles'  lion  skin  is  shown  on  the  bowl  as  a  kind  ot  cloth  headdress.  In 
the  drama  Megara  is  not  present  when  the  second  .son  is  killed,  and  the  artist 
has  presumably  conflated  two  separate  scenes.  Weitzmann  identified  the  two 
figures  next  to  the  Heracles  group  as  Theseus  and  Hippolytus,  in  a  scene  trom 
the  lost  play  Hippoljtus  Crowned  in  which  Theseus  confronts  his  son  with 
Phaedra's  accusation  that  Hippolytus  was  her  lover.  Theseus,  wearing  a  sword, 
sits  in  a  chair  covered  by  a  lion  skin.  The  third  coherent  group  on  the  bowl  is 
from  Euripides'  lost  play,  Pehades,  the  contents  of  which  are  preserved  by  later 
writers,  principally  Diodorus  Siculus  (active  first  century  B.C.).  The  two  fig- 
ures in  the  upper  left  illustrate  a  scene  in  which  the  old  Pelias  is  killed  by  his 
daughters  after  Medea  has  convinced  them  that  he  would  thereby  be  rejuve- 
nated. The  old  man  and  his  daughter  are  shown,  and  she  is  holding  a  libation 
bowl  lor  the  sacrifice. 

In  Weitzmann's  second  categorv  is  the  title  hero  of  Bellerophon,  shown  rid- 
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ing  hi.s  winged  horse  Pegasus.  To  the  left  ot  Bellerophon,  a  woman  holding  a  | 
small  child  is  identified  as  the  title  heroine  of  Hypsipylc,  a  partially  preserved  ■ 
drama  concerning  Hypsipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos,  who  is 
nurse  to  Opheltes,  son  ot  Lycurgus,  king  ot  Nemea.  Weitzmann  tt'ntatively 
itlentiHed  the  male  Hgurt-  hent  ()\er  and  carrying  a  wicker  basket  as  the  title 
hero  ot  Tclcphus,  a  drama  known  only  through  tragments,  in  which  the  king  is 
disguised  as  a  beggar.  Finally,  the  standing  male  figure  holding  a  pitcher  and 
drinking  vessel  is  the  title  hero  ot  Aegeus,  another  drama  ot  which  only  trag- 
ments are  known.  The  old  Aegeus  is  shown  about  to  poison  his  son,  Theseus. 

The  only  scene  in  Weitzmann's  third  category  is  the  bear  hunt,  which  he 
did  not  identity  as  an  episode  trom  a  Euripidean  drama.  Weitzmann  consid-  i; 
ered  that  it  might  represent  a  mythological  scene,  but  he  preferred  to  explain 
the  scene  as  one  taken  from  a  bowl  decorated  exclusively  with  hunting  scenes. 
When  the  design  on  the  hemispherical  prototype  was  converted  to  the  more  ' 
tlattened  shape,  Weitzmann  suggested,  additional  space  was  introduced  that  ! 
needed  to  be  filled.  The  figure  wears  a  lion  skin,  a  detail  not  described  by 
Weitzmann,  and  could  theretore  be  identified  as  Heracles.  A  combat  with  a 
bear,  however,  is  not  among  the  labors  ot  Heracles.  Bepinninp  as  early  as  the 
third  or  fourth  century  a.d.,  bears  are  occasionally  depicted  as  the  quarry  of 
royal  hunters  on  Sasanian  silver-gilt  plates.* 

A  tourth  bowl,  clearly  related  in  shape  and  decoration  to  the  three  dis-  |j 
cussed  by  Weitzmann,  was  published  in  1973.^  Its  modern  provenance  is  |j 
allegedly  Tibet,  but  its  original  place  of  manufacture  and  modern  history,  like  jj 
that  ot  the  others  in  the  group,  are  unknown.  The  bowl  resembles  the  Freer 
example  in  aspects  of  form  and  composition,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  very 
different.  Figures  are  clearly  separated  by  extensive  toliage,  whereas  the  fig-  I 
ures  and  scenes  on  the  Freer  bowl  lack  any  divisions.  The  Tibetan  bowl  also 
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has  a  more  pronounced,  although  still  low,  ring  foot.  Since  there  is  no  men- 
tion ot  gilding  tor  the  bowl  of  recent  Tibetan  ownership,  it  may  have  been 
made  in  a  different  technique.  Alternatively,  modern  cleaning  may  have 
removed  any  traces  of  gilding.  The  Hgural  decoration  on  the  bowl  ot  recent 
Tibetan  ownership  is  not  closely  related  to  the  Stroganov,  Kustanai,  and  Freer 
bowls  originallv  grouped  bv  Weitzmann.  Lhilike  those  three,  with  their  varied 
figural  friezes  representing  action,  the  figures  on  the  Tibet  bowl  are  all  stand- 
ing male  figures,  separated  trom  one  another  by  trees  with  sinuous  trunks. 
Philip  Denwood,  who  published  the  bowl,  argued  that  the  figures  illustrate  an 
episode  from  Homeric  epic  .  If  so,  the  subject  and  style  of  narration  depart 
considerablv  from  that  of  the  other  bowls. 

The  Freer  bowl  differs  trom  the  others  in  the  group  in  several  respects. 
First,  niello  is  employed  in  its  decoration.  Second,  it  is  the  shallowest  and  may 
not  have  been  intended  for  use  as  a  bowl  (it  could  have  functioned,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  shield  device).  Third,  the  low  ring  toot  encircling  the  central 
medallion  becomes  part  of  the  composition  on  the  Freer  piece;  this  ground 
line  is  used  imaginatively,  even  illusionistically,  as  part  of  the  figural  composi- 
tion. The  figure  being  beaten  by  a  club  kjieels  on  the  ground  line  and  grasps  it 
in  his  left  hand.  Yet  the  object  clearly  resembles  in  tvpe  and  form  a  group  of 
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I 
I 

vessels  bearing  exterior  frieze  decoration  surrounding  a  central  medallion,  of  a  | 
shape  more  comfortably  described  as  a  bowl.  j 

The  figures  on  the  Freer  bowl  are  clearly  inspired  by  Greek  art,  and 
Weitzmann's  identifications  are  lor  the  most  part  convincing.  The  weakness  of 
his  interpretation  is  that  it  depends  on  reference  to  lost  originals.  It  is  doubtful  j 
that  the  sources  for  the  silver  bowls  can  be  as  explicitly  identified  as  | 
Weitzmann  suggests,  and  the  artisans  may  well  have  been  drawing  on  figural  | 
models  not  well  known  to  us.  Any  stylistic  or  iconographic  detail  that  did  not  j 
fit  the  hypothetical  prototype  Weitzmann  explained  as  a  "misunderstanding"  or 
an  "oriental  deviation."  While  the  work  may  have  been  executed  by  a  Bactrian 
metalsmith  who  misunderstood  its  Greek  original,  it  is  also  possible  that  an 
intentional  ambiguity  or  conflation  of  sources  was  created  to  accommodate  the  i 
taste  ot  the  patron.  The  dilferences  in  style  among  the  four  silver  vessels, 
within  an  overall  similarity  in  shape  and  decoration,  suggest  that  they  were 
commissioned  as  individual  works. 

Most  authors  have  dated  the  silver  bowls  between  the  first  century  B.C. 
and  the  first  or  second  century  a.d.  Boris  Marshak  has  convincingly  proposed  a 
later  date,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  a.d.,  citing  Sasanian  and  Gupta  ele- 
ments in  style  and  iconography.  The  fluttering  drapery  of  some  figures,  for 
example,  suggests  Sasanian  influence;  the  frail,  elderly  man,  the  influence  of  j 
ascetic  representations  from  the  art  of  Gupta  India. Certain  iconographic  | 
details,  such  as  the  form  of  the  weaponry  depicted  on  the  bowl,  may  also  sup-  I 
ply  chronological  clues.  The  swords  worn  by  two  ol  the  figures,  for  example,  j 
have  three-part,  cloverlike  tips.  This  form  of  scabbard  tip  seems  to  have  had  a 
Roman  origin  but  was  not  widely  introduced  in  Sasanian  representations 
before  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.^  Although  the  four  bowls  differ  significantly 
in  style,  thev  are  sufficiently  alike  in  type  and  inspiration  to  be  relatively  close 
in  date  and  artistic  home.  A  source  in  Bactria,  while  it  cannot  be  proven, 
remains  a  plausible  hypothesis  and  would  account  for  the  presence  of  Kushan 
and  Gupta  elements  of  style  and  iconography  observed  by  Marshak.  If  a 
Bactrian  home  for  the  group  can  be  accepted,  the  alleged  provenance  of  the 
Freer  bowl  in  northwestern  India  gains  credibility. 

A  redating  of  this  group  of  bowls  to  the  third  to  fifth  or  even  sixth  century 
raises  interesting  new  problems  concerning  the  continuity  of  tradition  with  ear- 
lier Greek  iconography  and  style.  A  silver-gilt  ewer  of  Sasariian  type,  decorated 
with  repousse  figures,  was  recovered  in  1983  from  a  Chinese  tomb  of  the 
Northern  Zhou  dynasty  (a.d.  557—81)  and  may  provide  an  important  clue  to 
the  problem  of  artistic  transmission.  The  figures  on  the  ewer  are  clearly  indebt- 
ed to  Classical  Greek  forms  and  styles  and  have  been  interpreted  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Judgment  of  Paris.**  If  the  ewer  was  made  in  Central  Asia,  as  seems 
likely,  it  would  provide  additional  evidence  for  the  continuity  of  Greek  artistic 
forms  in  that  region. 
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Technical  Discussion 


The  basic  torm  and  decoration  were  created  by  hammering  and  carving.  The 
variations  in  the  density  of  the  metal  seen  in  radiographs  are  not  strongly 
indicative  of  the  use  of  hammering,  but  the  methods  employed  to  decorate  the 
bowl  are  typical  ot  those  found  on  hammered  vessels.  A  confusing  feature  is 
that  one  area  of  the  surface  bears  what  appear  to  be  dendrites  (a  feature  typi- 
cal to  cast  metals),  but  this  may  be  a  corrosion  effect. 

Radiography  also  shows  clearly  a  sharp  outline  around  the  figures,  which 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  engraving  or  carving.  Certain  details  are  extremely 
sharp.  Two  such  details  are  the  long,  vertical  lines  on  the  wings  of  the  bird 
and  leaf-shaped  sections  of  fur  on  the  bear.  The  background  also  appears  to 
have  been  recessed  by  carving  away  the  metal. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  wave  crest  reveals  a  number  of  features 
that  do  not  conform  with  the  typical  attributes  of  niello.  The  profile  of  the 
wave  crest  is  rounded  and  raised  slightly  above  the  surrounding  surface.  The 
curve  of  a  wave  is  composed  of  separate  overlapping  pieces  (fig.  i).  The  over- 
all appearance  then  is  that  ot  applied  inlay  that  stands  above  the  surrounding 
gilded  border.  X-ray  diffraction  analysis  confirms  the  use  of  niello,  however, 
and  it  is  composed  of  stromeyerite,  a  silver  copper  sulfide.  Raised  niello  is 
rarely  found  in  silverwork.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  use  of  raised  ni- 
ello can  be  seen  on  the  Sasanian  Peroz-Kavad  i  plate  in  the  collection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.*^ 

Although  only  traces  of  gilding  still  remain,  it  is  almost  certain  that  amal- 
gam gilding  was  used  due  to  the  presence  of  mercury  found  by  surface  analysis 
using  X-ray  fluorescence.  Also,  none  of  the  physical  attributes  of  leaf  gilding, 
such  as  loose  or  overlapping  edges,  were  found.  Deep  scratches  in  the 
recessed  areas  of  the  outer  surface  and  traces  of  copper  corrosion  suggest  that 
the  bowl  once  bore  a  heavy  corrosion  layer  that  was  roughly  removed. 
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Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activaticjn 


PFRCINT 

Silver 

9>-7 

Copper 

7.48 

Gold 

0.806 

PARTS  PHR  MUI  ION 

Iridium 

0-33 

Zinc 

210 

Tin 

650 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

5-5 

Selenium 

1.2 

Iron 

25 

Cobalt 

0.55 

Mercury 

0.40 

Chromium 

1-7 

Scantlium 

0.0037 
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I.  Wt'it/mann 

1943- 

2.  DciiwoikI  1973;  Marshak  1986,  35—39. 

3.  Ackerman  1940,  325. 

4.  I  larper  and  Meyers  1981,  pis.  9,  20, 
21.  Brunner  1978b,  loi,  for  other  ex- 
amples ol  the  bear  in  Sasanian  art  and  for 
the  meanina  ot  the  animal  in  Zoroastrian 
tradition. 

5.  Denwood  1973. 

6.  Marshak  1986,  37.  The  ascetic  fiaure 
on  the  Freer  silver  bowl  may  continue'  a 
development  already  evident  in 
Gandharan  art;  for  the  ascetic  Buddha, 


see  Tissot  1985,  Hsj.  127.  Harper  1988a, 
343  n.  36,  suggests  a  sixth-century  date 
for  the  bowl  allegedly  found  in  Tibet.  A 
w  ave  crest  pattern  encircles  the  neck  of  a 
ceramic  amphora  from  Merv  in  Turk 
menistan:  Carter  1974,  p'-  ^^'^  hg.  10, 

7.  Overlaet  1989,  esp.  744. 

8.  The  ewer  is  published  in  Wenwu  1985, 
no.  11:  1-20,  pi.  I,  hg.  23.  Further  dis- 
cussions are  found  in  Marshak  and  Wakou 
Anazawa  1989;  also  Wu  Zhuo  1989; 
Carpino  and  James  1989. 

9.  Harper  and  Meyers  1 981,  pi.  17. 
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Bowl 

3d  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  sjilt:  hammered,  carved, 

chased,  sjilded;  with  cast  and  chased 

pieces  attached  by  crimping 

Height  6.2  cm 

Rim  diameter  2 1  cm 

Weight  728  g 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  57.20 
Purchased  from  the  Kevorkian 
Foundation,  1957 

Exhibited:  Freer  Gallerv  ot  Art,  h-om 
1958. 

Puhlisbed:  Frye  1954,  143-44;  Dimand 
1959,  II    14;  Atil  1971,  no.  45;  Harper 
1974,  65,  71   72;  Harper  and  Meyers 
1981,  166,  pi.  4;  Marshak  1986,  257. 


THIS  FOOTLESS  BOwi  is  of  sjjherlcal  form;  the  exterior  is  plain. 

The  interior  is  Huted  in  a  radiating  pattern  extending  from  the  central 
medallion  to  the  rim.  The  medallion  encloses  a  male  bust,  in  profile  facing 
right,  placed  above  a  stylized  acanthus.  The  Hwure  is  bearded;  his  hairstyle  con- 
sists ot  tight  curls  over  the  top  ot  the  head,  above  a  diadem  with  knotted  ends, 
and  lona  curled  locks  reaching  to  the  shoulder.  He  wears  a  beaded  necklace 
and  an  earring  with  a  bead  and  oval  pendant.  Elaborately  patterned  circular 
patches  decorate  the  shoulders  of  the  garment. 

Traces  ot  gilding  are  preserved  on  the  outer  rim  ot  the  medallion,  diadem, 
necklace,  and  acanthus  base. 


The  Freer  medallion  bowl  is  one  of  four  similar  vessels  allegedly  found  together, 
stacked  one  above  the  next,  at  a  mound  near  Kermanshah  in  western  Iran.  It 
was  first  published  by  Richard  Frye,  who  dated  it  to  the  Parthian  period.'  The 
three  other  bowls  are  now  in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  Bastan  Museum,  Tehran.  All  four  bowls  are  of 
similar  deep  form,  without  a  toot,  and  contain  a  central  interior  medallion  with 
a  bust;  the  example  in  Tehran  displays  a  female  bust.' 
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A  study  of  the  four  bowls  by  Maurice  Dimand,  published  in  1959,  reached 
conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Richard  Ettinghausen  in  his  unpublished  com- 
ments on  the  bowl  made  at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by  the  Freer  Gallery. 
Both  Dimand  and  Ettinghausen  compared  the  figure  on  the  Freer  bowl  with  a 
solid-cast  silver  figure  from  a  hunting  plate,  formerly  in  the  Kaiser-Friedrich- 
Museum,  Berlin,  and  certainly  of  early  Sasanian  date.'  They  also  observed  that 
the  technique  ot  manufacture  of  the  bowls,  with  separately  cast  relief  decora- 
tion attached  to  the  interior  surface,  was  typical  of  Sasanian  silver  vessel  manu- 
facture.* 

Prudence  Harper  undertook  a  thorough  reassessment  of  the  four  medallion 
bowls  in  her  study  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels  with  royal  imagery.  She  classified 
the  four  bowls  with  three  other  vessels,  the  principal  decoration  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  male  or  a  female  bust  enclosed  in  a  circular  frame.  Harper  dated  all 
seven  medallion  bowls  to  the  period  circa  a.d.  250  350.  She  grouped  the 
Freer  medallion  bowl  with  the  bowl  in  Cincinnati  and  the  Metropolitan  bowl 
decorated  with  female  busts  on  the  exterior,  noting  that  the  closest  parallels 
among  dated  monuments  suggested  a  date  for  the  three  vessels  in  the  reign  of 
the  Sasanian  king  Narseh  (r.  a.d.  293  —  302).  She  assigned  the  other  two  bowls 
of  the  four  to  a  period  some  twenty  years  later,  citing  developments  in  the 
rendering  of  the  drapery  and  acanthus  base.^ 

A  date  early  in  the  Sasanian  period  seems  most  probable  for  all  the  medal- 
lion bowls,  although  evidence  for  dating  monuments  in  almost  any  medium  is 
weak.  Evidence  from  other  sources,  such  as  Roman  portrait  medallions  and 
busts  rising  from  a  leafy  calyx  pattern,  corroborates  the  dating  to  the  late  third 
or  early  fourth  century.  A  stucco  mold  for  a  male  head  resembling  the  Freer 
medallion  figure  was  recovered  during  excavations  in  1965  and  1966  at 
Choche,  an  area  of  the  ancient  capital  Ctesiphon,  in  a  level  probably  dating  to 
the  fourth  century.* 


More  problematic  than  the  date  of  the  medalhon  bowls  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  figures  depicted  on  the  vessels.  Linking  the  medallion  bowls  with 
vessels  bearing  royal  images  is  a  cup  found  in  Sargveshi,  Georgia,  decorated 
with  four  medallion  busts  of  which  two  are  portraits  of  the  Sasanian  kin^ 
Bahram  ii  (r.  a.d.  276—93)/  The  medallion  form  is  also  closely  linked  to  the 
royal  image  as  circulated  on  Sasanian  coins.  Yet  only  one  of  the  seven  medal- 
lion vessels,  the  cup  from  Sargveshi,  depicts  an  identifiable  royal  figure.  The 
most  likely  conclusion,  as  Harper  has  suggested,  is  that  the  personages  on  the 
medallion  bowls  are  specific  individuals  of  high  rank,  whose  precise  office  or 
social  position  is  indicated  by  details  of  hairstyle  and  costume. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  bowl  appears  to  be  made  up  ot  three  parts:  the  body  ot  the  bowl,  head 
and  neck  of  the  bust,  and  shoulders  and  stylized  leaves  ot  the  bust.  Variations 
in  the  density  of  the  metal,  revealed  by  radiography,  indicate  that  the  shape 
was  created  by  hammering.  Carving  appears  to  have  been  used  to  form  the 
radial  Huting  and  refine  the  shape  of  the  rim,  which  flares  out  slightly  and  is 
thicker  on  the  inside  surface . 

The  two  parts  ot  the  bust  are  joined  at  the  collar.  The  head  and  neck  were 
cast;  radiography  reveals  that  the  piece  is  relatively  thick  and  has  an  irregularly 
shaped  cavity  within  it.  The  lower  section  of  the  bust  may  have  been  ham- 
mered to  shape  and  worked  trom  the  tront  surface.  The  bust  was  secured  to 
the  bowl  by  crimping. 

The  head  of  the  bust  has  deeply  chased  details;  although  cast,  much  tool- 
ing was  employed  to  give  the  head  its  final  appearance.  While  it  is  apparent 
that  some  tooling  was  executed  before  the  insetting  of  the  bust,  it  seems  that 
extensive  chasing  was  done  after  the  bust  was  applied  within  the  roundel. 
Most  depressions  left  by  the  punches  parallel  the  bottom  surface  of  the  bowl, 
indicating  that  the  punch  was  struck  while  held  perpendie^ular  (or  near  perpen- 
dicular) to  the  center  of  the  bowl.  Amalgam  gilding  was  used  on  various  parts 
of  the  medallion. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  bowl  is  smooth  and  undecorated.  A  slight, 
recessed  line  in  the  form  of  an  arc  may  be  all  that  remains  of  what  was  once 
an  engraved  annular  line  around  the  center  of  the  bottom. 

The  bowl  is  in  generally  good  condition  but  has  suffered  rather  severe  cor- 
rosion. The  rim  and  upper  wall  are  rough  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thick  layer 
of  silver  chloride  corrosion.  A  small  break,  now  repaired,  is  present  in  the 
wall  a  few  centimeters  below  the  rim.  The  gilding  and  details  on  the  bust  are 
worn.  Fine  linear  ridges  on  the  interior  .surface  of  the  bowl  have  lead  to  spec- 
ulation that  the.se  may  be  dendrites  left  by  casting  the  bowl  roughly  to  .shape.** 
The  linear  striations,  however,  appear  gauzelike  and  run  without  interruption 
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Figf.  I.  Raised  liiuar  strialiDiis  on  inside 
surface  ot  l^tjwl. 


across  the  radial  tlulcs  (Hu.  i).  Assumin^r  that  the  flutes  were  shaped  by  carv- 
ing, if  dendrites  were  present,  they  would  have  been  disrupted  by  the  carving 
process.  An  alternative  suggestion  is  that  the  linear  ridges  are  the  result  of  cor- 
rosion effects,  perhaps  due  to  contact  with  a  textile  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time;  no  clear  parallels  of  such  an  occurrence  on  ancient  silver,  however,  can 
be  offered. 

Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


PtRCENT 

Silver 

98.0 

Copper 

1-47 

Gold 

0.498 

PARIS  I'l  R   Mil  I  ION 

Iridium 

0.00  I  3 

Zinc 

3-8 

Tin 

<20 

Arsenic 

O.I  I 

Antimony 

0.14 

Selenium 

0.73 

Iron 

<5-4 

Cobalt 

<  0.0 1 9 

Mercury 

0-55 

Chromium 

<o.i4 

Scandium 

<o.ooi6 

Notes 

1.  Frve  1954. 

2.  Harper  1974,  65-  79;  Harper  and 
Meyers  1981,  26—39.  Another  silver  bowl 
decorated  v\'ith  medallions  enclosinij 
female  busts  is  in  the  Metrop(jlitan 
Museum  of  Art;  the  decoration  is  on  the 
bowl  exterior:  Harper  and  Meyers  1981, 
26-27. 

3.  The  silver  fraoment  was  published  by 
Sarre  1910.  It  is  also  illustrated  in  Harper 
and  Meyers  1 9  8 1 ,  pi .  12. 


4.  Diinand  1959,  11  14. 

5.  Harper  and  Mevers  1981,  31-35. 

6.  Ne^n'o  Ponzi  1967,  74—75. 

7.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  25,  pi.  2. 

8.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  166. 
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25  

Bowl 

7th  (_(.-ntiirv  A.n. 

Silwr  and  tiilt:  haniTin'red,  carved, 
cliasi'd,  aildcd 
Height  5.7  em 
Rim  diameter  i  4.5  t  in 
Weight  4«i  g 

Arthur  M.  Saekler  Gallery,  S1987.105 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Saekler,  1982 

ExhihneJ:  Asia  Siieiely  Gallery,  New 
York,  1978;  Arthur  M.  Saekler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Published:  Harper  1978,  74  76,  no.  25; 
Gunter  1987,  45,  Hg.  ii;  I  aw  ton  et  al. 
'987,  55,  no.  25;  Gunter  1988,  44  45, 
fig.  27  and  details;  Gunter  1991,  13  —  14, 
fig.  4  and  details. 


THi-  INTIRIOR  ot-  tills  small,  hemispherieal  howl  is  undeeorated;  the  rim  is 
|)laiii.  The  exterior  is  entirely  decorated  with  Hwure.s  carved  in  relief  w  ith  ailded 
hacktrroiind  sLirtaie.  Five  Haured  .scenes  are  each  franu'd  within  arches  formed 
by  tv\'o  rows  of  head  moldina  connected  by  decorated  columns.  A  palmette 
rises  above  each  column. 

in  tlu'  primarv  scene  a  male  and  a  temale  are  seated  on  a  couch  atid  jrrasp 
a  wreath.  Below  the  couch  is  a  hiah-footed  bowl  containing  food,  hi  the  scene 
to  the  riwht  a  servant  with  his  face  covered,  holding  vessels,  approaches  the 
couple.  Above  the  servant  are  two  ewers  and  two  hiah-footed  fiowls;  to  the 
ri^ht  is  a  stand  for  brewing  beverages,  from  which  han^JS  a  rhyton  with  a  fluted 
horn  and  caprid  protome.  In  the  third  scene  are  two  wrestlers;  a  third  figure  is 
shown  below  them.  The  fourth  scene  consists  of  two  figures  playing  a  board 
game,  probabK  backgammon.  The  helmet  and  sword  of  one  of  the  players  are 
shown  above  and  below  the  pair.  In  the  final  scene  are  two  musicians:  a  male 
figure  plays  the  drum  and  a  female  plays  an  arched  harp.  At  the  base  of  the 
bowl  is  a  central  medallion  formed  bv  a  bead  moldina;  it  encircles  the  bust  of 
a  female  figure  holding  a  flower. 

This  unusual  bowl  was  first  published  by  Prudence  Harper  in  1978,  and  little 
needs  to  be  added  to  her  discussion.'  The  small,  hemispherical  bowl  decorated 
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on  the  exterior  with  fig^ures  or  with  ornament  derived  from  vegetal  forms  is  a 
type  represented  in  several  museum  collections.  Its  appearance  late  in  the 
Sasanian  period  is  consistent  with  the  depiction  on  these  vessels  of  human  fig- 
ures other  than  the  king.  Scenes  ot  hunting  and  of  activities  such  as  wine  mak- 
ing are  found  on  other  hemispherical  bowls  with  human  figures."  The  Sackler 
bowl  is  exceptional  in  its  rich,  detailed  decoration  and  in  the  content  of  the 
scenes  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Sasanian  nobility.  The  subject  of  the  bowl  is 
the  celebration  of  a  marriage  contract  for  the  banqueting  couple  depicted  in 
the  main  scene;  the  other  scenes  depict  activities  accompanying  the  celebra- 
tion, thereby  achieving  a  narrative  unity. 

The  composition  of  the  primary  scene,  with  a  male  and  a  female  ban- 
queter seated  on  a  couch,  grasping  a  wreath  or  diadem,  has  close  parallels  in  a  | 
Sasanian  gemstone  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  and  on  silver  plates  in  the  | 
Sackler  Gallery  collection  [i8]  and  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore.*  Other  , 
examples  of  silver  plate  dating  to  the  late  Sasanian  or  early  Islamic  period  illus-  ! 
trate  the  theme  of  the  banqueter  accompanied  by  a  servant  and  entertained  by 
musicians.  The  servant  with  his  face  covered  with  a  cloth  in  the  presence  of  an 
honored  banqueter  appears  on  two  silver  plates  of  late  Sasanian  or  early  ; 
Islamic  date,  one  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg,  and  the  other  i 
in  the  British  Museum.*  On  these  two  plates,  the  figures  of  the  banqueter,  ser-  ! 
vant,  and  accompanying  musicians  are  arranged  in  an  interior  tondo  rather  \ 
than  in  a  series  of  individually  framed  scenes  around  the  bowl  exterior.  More  ! 
closely  related  to  the  Sackler  bowl,  with  its  exterior  decoration  arranged  in  a  | 
frieze  around  a  central  medallion,  is  a  silver  bowl  now  in  the  Hermitage.  On 


this  vessel,  known  as  the  Stroganov  bowl,  is  a  seated  banqueting  couple 
accompanied  by  a  servant  holding  a  cup  and  ewers.  To  the  right  of  the  couple 
a  pair  of  monkeys  plays  musical  instruments  (drum  and  flute).  The  Stroganov 
bowl  is  closelv  related  to  several  other  silver  vessels  bearing  exterior  Hgural 
decoration  and  thought  to  have  been  made  in  the  region  of  Bactria  between 
the  third  and  Htth  centuries.' 

The  pair  ot  wrestlers  in  the  adjacent  scene  is  accompanied  by  a  third  figure 
placed  below  them.  Harper  has  suggested  that  the  third  figure  represents  the 
defeated  opponent;  the  scene  thereby  depicts  the  outcome  of  the  wrestling 
contest.''  A  pair  oi  wrestlers  similarly  locked  in  combat  is  shown  on  a  small 
hemispherical  bowl  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  ot  Art.  On  the  same  bovsl  are 
represented  musicians  plaving  a  drum,  lute,  and  horn.  The  Cleveland  bowl  has 
also  been  dated  to  the  late  Sasanian  period.' 

The  figures  playing  a  board  game  that  appears  to  be  backgammon  are 
unique  in  the  repertor\  of  Sasanian  art.  This  scene  is  ol  great  interest  in  light  of 
the  Middle  Persian  literarv  tradition  describing  the  invention  of  backgammon 
by  a  wi.se  man  at  the  court  ot  the  Sasanian  king  Khusro  i,  "ol  the  Immortal 
Soul"  (r.  A.D.  531  79).^  Figures  playing  a  board  game,  probably  backgammon, 
are  depicted  in  wall  paintings  preserved  in  private  houses  at  the  Sogdian  city  of 
Fanjikent,  dating  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.'^ 

As  pointed  out  by  Harper,  a  number  ot  stylistic  and  iconographic  features 
ot  the  Sackler  bowl  suggest  a  date  late  in  the  Sasanian  period.  The  dress  ot  the 
figures  resembles  that  ot  courtiers  depicted  on  relicts  in  the  Sasanian  grotto  at 
Taq-i  Bustan  in  western  Iran.'"  The  ewers  and  high-tooted  bowl  are  types  of 
objects  belonging  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  as  is  the  sword  shown 
below  the  pair  of  backgammon  players  [see  26,  35  37). 

The  hairstvle  ot  the  female  in  the  central  medallion  and  in  ihi-  banqueting 
scene  is  unusual:  a  long  pigtail  falls  down  the  back  ot  the  neck  and  the  hair  is 
gatht-red  in  a  mass,  covered  by  a  cloth  above  the  forehead.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment appears  on  the  female  banqueter  in  a  Sackler  silver  plate  [18],  on  a  silver 
hunting  plate  in  the  Guennol  collection,  and  on  a  silver  bowl  from  northern 
India." 

Certain  features  of  style  and  composition  suggest  that  the  Sackler  Gallery 
bt)\\  1  was  influenced  by  artistic  sources  east  ot  Iran.  The  relatively  squat  style 
of  the  figures  on  the  bowl  resembles  those  on  a  silver  plate  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  which  has  affinities  with  Central  Asian  metalwork  ot  the  sixth 
to  eighth  centuries.''  The  practice  ot  decorating  a  bowl  exterior  with  a  frieze 
ot  figures  .surrounding  a  central  medallion  is  most  closely  associated  with 
Bactria  and  vicinity  [see  23].  The  placing  of  figures  or  scenes  within  architec- 
tural frames  was  a  widespread  compositional  device  in  the  first  millennium, 
occurring  on  ve.s.sels  made  in  the  I-5vzantine  world  as  well  as  on  other  cate- 
gories ot  Sasanian  silver  vessels,  such  as  vases  and  ewers  [see  36]." 
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Technical  Discussion 


The  bowl  was  made  with  such  threat  care  that  little  evidence  of  manufacture 
remains.  One  explanation  for  the  shaping  of  the  bowl  tollo\^s  from  measure- 
ments ot  the  wall  thickness  at  various  points.  The  rim  measures  about  3.3  to 
3.6  millimeters  thick.  Descending  down  from  the  rim,  the  thickness  gradually 
decreases;  background  areas  measure  2.5  millimeters  just  below  the  rim,  1.7 
millimeters  about  2  centimeters  down,  and  1.3  millimeters  about  4  centime- 
ters down.  The  thickness  ot  the  wall  increases  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
again,  and  the  thickm^ss  at  its  center  is  3.6  millimeters.  These  variations  are 
typical  of  liammered  forms.  Also,  the  radiographic  image  of  the  vessel  indi- 
cates some  slight  variations  in  densitv  that  resemble  the  effects  usually  seen  in 
hammered  pieces. 

The  interior  ot  the  bowl  is  almost  perfectly  smooth  and  concave  with  one 
exception;  a  slightlv  raised  annular  band  echoes  the  opposing  central  ring  on 
the  exterior.  The  raised  areas  of  decoration  appear  to  stand  well  above  the 
background,  but  this  effect  is  due  to  their  excellent  execution.  The  curving 
rows  of  rings  that  reach  the  rim  are  equal  to  or  slightly  thinner  than  the  rim. 
fn  fact,  no  raised  area  is  thicker  than  the  rim,  and  like  the  background,  each 
decreases  in  thickness  as  one  moves  down  the  wall  of  the  bowl.  Raised  details, 
such  as  the  head  of  the  king  or  the  columns,  stand  only  0.5  millimeters  above 
the  surrounding  background.  The  decorative  details  were  almost  all  created  by 
chasing.  There  are  indications  of  engraving  along  the  outlines  of  some  figures 
and  decorative  details  when  the  line  is  straight  or  gently  curved;  the  more 
sharply  curving  sections  of  the  outline  w^ere  chased.  The  engraved  and  chased 
lines  exhibit  slightly  different  radiographic  appearances,  and  under  microscopic 
examination  the  engraved  lines  appear  to  be  striated  and  have  sharp  edges. 
Microscopic  examination  also  confirms  the  use  of  amalgam  gilding. 

Wear  is  evident  over  most  of  the  surface,  and  some  raised  details  have 
become  muted,  particularly  the  central  medallion  on  which  the  bowl  would 
rest  when  upright.  The  gilding  has  worn  away  in  some  areas.  Traces  of  mala- 
chite (copper  carbonate)  and  cuprite  (copper  oxide)  corrosion  are  found  in  a 
few  minute  areas. 


Composition 


As  determined  hv  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  ot  two  measurements): 

PERCENT 

Silver  93.5 
Copper  4.5 
Gold  0.7 
Lead  0.7 


Notes 

1.  Harpi-r  1978,  74  76,  no.  25. 

2.  Other  examples  with  fis^ural  (ictoration 
aw  in  the  Metropohtan  Museum  ot  Art: 
llar|iiT  1979,  109,  Ha.  58;  CK'Ni'land 
Museum  ot  Art:  Harper  1978,  53-  54, 
no.  14;  and  the  Hermitage:  Orbeli  and 
Trever  193s,  p'-  35- 

].  Bivar  1969,  (16,  pi.  8,  no.  ce  2/120200. 
The  Walters  Art  Gallery  plate  is  illus- 
trated in  Grabar  1967,  100   ioi,no.  13. 
1  hr  thi  Tin-  ot  tin-  hanqurtirra  (oiipK'  is 
diseussi'd  in  Carter  1974,  '7^  93>  with 
hililioijraphv . 

4.  Orhi'li  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  ib; 
Dalton  1964,  66—67,  no-  pl-  xxxix. 

5.  Marshak  1986,  tig.  ib.  For  a  more 
detailed  discussion  ot  this  bow  l  and  its 
relatives,  see  references  tor  [23]. 

6.  Harper  1978,  74  75,  descrilies  this 
narrative  technique  as  typical  ot  Sasanian 
art. 

7.  Harper  1978,  53-54,  no.  14. 
Musicians  in  Sasanian  art  are  discussed  in 
Fukai  et  al.  1984,  179—205. 

8.  The  text  and  its  jirobable  historical  and 
cultural  settitia  arc  discussed  in  Brunner 
1978a. 

9.  Bussaali  1963,  46. 

10.  Harper  1978,  75. 

11.  My  thanks  to  Prudence  Harper  for 
pointing  out  this  similarity.  The  Guennol 


plate  is  discussed  in  ttarper  1978,  48  50, 
no.  12;  and  in  Har[)er  and  Meyers  1981, 
198—99.  For  a  siKer  bowl  reportedly 
from  the  Punjab,  noy\-  in  the  British 
Museum,  see  Dalton  1964,  pl.  xxxill. 

12.  Marshak  1986,  270,  Hg.  187. 

15.  Examples  from  the  Byzantine  world 
iiu  lude  a  chalice  from  the  Hama  tre  asure, 
probably  ot  earl\'  seventh-century  date: 
Mango  1986,  76,  with  turther  references. 
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Bowl 

5th— 7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  niello:  hanmu  red,  carved, 

chased 

Heiiilit  10. 1  cm 

Diameter,  nm.  17.9  cm,Joot,  9.5  cm 
Weight  497 

Arthur  M.  SackliT  Gallerv,  S1987.106 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Asia  Society  Gallery,  New 
York,  1978;  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv, 
from  1987. 

Published:  Harper  1978,  44  45,  no.  9; 
Lawton  et  al.  1987,  51,  no.  22. 


THE  HEMISPHERICAL  BOWL,  with  a  flattened  rim,  rests  on  a  high  ring  foot.  On 
the  exterior,  vertical  fluting  begins  below  a  plain  band  about  one  centimeter 
wide.  The  foot  is  plain,  with  a  double  chased  band  near  the  edge  of  the  ring. 

A  central  medallion  in  the  bowl  interior  is  formed  by  overlapping  arches 
with  interior  hatchina  in  niello  inlay.  The  medallion  encircles  a  peahen,  in  pro- 
file tacin^^  right,  also  executed  in  niello  inlay. 


The  high-footed  bowl  with  a  fluted  exterior  is  a  shape  represented  in  examples 
made  of  silver,  pewter,  or  high-tin  bronze.'  It  is  one  of  the  few  types  of 
Sasanian  silver  vessel  represented  by  an  excavated  example.  The  excavations  of 
Jacques  de  Morgan  at  Susa  in  southwestern  Iran  produced  a  specimen  of  this 
shape,  although  without  clear  stratigraphic  association.'  High-footed  bowls  are 
occasionally  depicted  on  Sasanian  silver  plate  dating  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  suggesting  that  they  were  relatively  common  in  the  late  Sasanian  era 
and  also  providing  evidence  for  their  use  in  both  secular  and  cultic  festivities.' 
In  representations  the  bowls  are  sometimes  shown  filled  with  fruit,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  v\  ere  used  as  serving  vessels.  The  shape  is  derived  ultimately 
from  silver  in  the  West,  however,  where  it  enjoyed  a  wide  distribution  during 
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the  Roman  imperial  period  and  in  late  antiquity.  Well-preserved  examples 
from  the  West  demonstrate  that  these  vessels  were  covered  with  close  Htting 
lids.*  An  example  of  the  shape  has  also  been  found  in  a  tomb  at  Datonjr,  Shanxi 
Province,  in  northern  China,  closed  in  the  year  a.d.  501.^  The  hi^h-footed 
bowl  continued  to  be  made,  primarily  in  high  tin  bronze,  during  the  early 
Islamic  period.'' 

Few  Sasanian  bowls  of  this  shape  preserve  interior  decoration.  A  chased 
peahen  within  a  medallion  ornaments  the  interior  of  a  silver  bowl  in  the 
Linden  Museum,  Stuttgart;  this  vessel  is  a  close  parallel  lor  the  Sackler  bowl.' 
An  example  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  has  a  chased  pheasant  enclosed  in 
a  medallion.** 

The  use  of  niello  inlay  for  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Sackler  Gallery 
bowl  suggests  lurther  evidence  of  Western  influence  for  this  particular  example. 
Niello  was  seldom  used  in  Sasanian  silver  plate,  and  most  examples  date  from 
the  end  of  the  Sasanian  period  or  to  the  eighth  century. In  silver  plate  from  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  West,  however,  it  was  commonly  used — as  on  the 
Sackler  bowl — to  HU  prepared  areas  of  decoration,  left  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  vessel.  A  leaf  design  inlaid  with  niello  decorates  a  silver  dish  in  the  Kaiser- 
augst  treasure,  dated  a.d.  350—51 .'"  A  bowl  of  similar  shape,  widi  niello  decoration 
on  the  interior,  is  a  Byzantine  work  dated  to  the  seventh  century  and  assigned  to 
a  Syrian  workshop;  it  is  now  in  Geneva." 

In  Zoroastrian  tradition  birds  were  closelv  associated  with  Ohrmazd,  the 
great  god  and  the  power  of  good.  Peafowl,  both  male  and  female,  seem  to 
have  been  symbols  of  court  life  in  the  Sasanian  world.''  Peahens  are  found  as 
chased  decoration  on  the  interior  of  compressed  elliptical  silver  bowls  used  for 
drinking  wine.'*  The  peahen  appears  on  two  pairs  of  Sasanian  silver-gilt 
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roundels  equipped  with  loops  on  the  back,  presumably  used  as  articles  of  per- 
sonal dress  or  ornament.'^  A  pair  of  peahens  is  also  represented  on  the  interior 
of  a  Sackler  Gallery  plate  [17]. 

Technical  Discussion 

Radiographs  clearly  show  an  annular  pattern  of  varying  density  in  the  metal, 
indicating  that  the  vessel  was  shaped  by  hammering;.  Given  its  hammered  form 
and  slit^ht  impression  of  exterior  fluting  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowl,  the 
fluting  must  have  been  carved.  The  interior  surface  is  otherwise  smooth  and 
featureless,  except  for  the  central  medallion  and  slight  annular  variations  encir- 
cling it.  The  annular  variations  in  the  surface  suggest  the  use  of  a  lathe  for  fin- 
ishing; the  presence  of  what  appear  to  be  chatter  marks  in  a  number  of  areas 
also  suggests  that  turning  was  used  to  some  extent. 

At  a  distance  ot  0.8  millimeters  below  the  rim,  groups  of  small  vertical 
notches  run  annularlv  around  the  vessel  (fig.  i).  The  notches  resemble  chatter 
marks  but  appear  to  be  intentionally  tooled.  They  may  simply  remain  from  the 
carving  process,  having  been  a  preliminary  step  where  crosscuts  were  made  in 
the  metal  to  facilitate  its  removal  during  the  carving  of  the  annular  band  below 
the  rim.  The  prominence  of  the  notches,  however,  strongly  suggests  that  they 
were  meant  to  play  a  decorative  role. 

The  thickened  rim  of  the  vessel  is  sharp  on  the  inside  edge.  With  the 
exception  of  the  rim,  which  measures  between  4.3  and  4.6  millimeters  thick, 
the  vessel  has  extremely  thin  \\alls.  Just  below  the  rim,  the  wall  is  1.5  mil- 
limeters thick,  and  at  the  point  of  greatest  curvature  the  wall  is  only  0.6  mil- 
limeters thick.  The  foot  is  quite  regular  in  thickness,  averaging  about  1.0 
millimeter  near  the  top  and  gi-adually  increasing  to  about  1.8  millimeters  at 
the  bottom  edge. 

That  the  foot  was  soldered  to  the  bowl  is  clear  from  radiographs  and  is 


also  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  formina  method  for  the  foot  is  not  as 
apparent  as  that  of  the  bov\  l.  The  foot  has  no  seam,  and  a  sli2;ht  mottlina  in 
radiographic  images  suggests  that  it  too  was  formed  by  hammering.  Two  fine, 
incised  lines  and  one  ridge  encircle  the  toot.  A  centering  mark  is  present  on 
the  bottom  ol  the  bowl.  The  central  decorative  medallion  containing  a  peahen 
was  chased,  and  niello,  identiHed  as  the  silver  sulfide  compound  argentite,  was 
set  into  the  chased  pattern.  Gilding  is  not  evident. 

The  bowl  is  in  extremely  good  condition.  Numerous  signs  of  age  are  seen 
in  its  random  wear  and  the  presence  ol  small  cracks  in  the  thinner  areas  ot 
metal.  Traces  ot  copper  carbonate  corrosion  are  also  present.  These  teatures, 
combined  with  the  lack  of  other  corrosion  products  and  etched  surface  areas, 
suggest  that  an  extensive  cleaning  and  removal  of  corrosion  layers  occurred  at 
some  time  in  tln'  past. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Bowl 

Foot 

PHRCENT 

Silver 

94-5 

95-4 

Copper 

4-99 

3-92 

Gold 

0.559 

0.642 

PARTS  PER  MILLION 

Iridium 

0.066 

0.12 

Zinc 

99 

18 

Tin 

69 

<  20 

Arsenic 

1  I 

12 

Antimony 

0.9 1 

Selenium 

1-5 

1.6 

Iron 

<3.o 

^6 

Cobalt 

0. 1 1 

0.079 

Mercury 

0.18 

0.093 

Chromium 

0.13 

0.98 

Scandium 

<  0.00 1 2 

0.0007 1 
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Notes 


1.  Othfr  sil\cr  examples,  with  plain  inte- 
rior, include:  Asliiiiok  an  Museum  (aec. 
no.  1971.416),  un|iuhlishcd  (examined 
1990);  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art: 
Harper  1971,  510— 11,  pi.  v,  fi^.  i.  An 
example  made  of  speculum  metal  is  in 
the  Los  Ansjeles  County  Museum  of  Art: 
Moorey  et  al.  1981,  121,  no.  707;  an- 
other example  is  in  siKer:  Moorey  et  al. 
1981,  i2i,  no.  708.  A  pewter  example  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  illus 
trated  in  Harper  1978,  86,  fii^.  d. 

2.  The  bowl  from  Susa  is  in  the  Lou\re: 
Amiet  1967,  278,  fiti.  9  (heijjht  8  cm; 
diameter  15.5  cm;  acc.  no.  Sb  6794). 

3.  Harper  1971,  510-11.  See,  tor  exam- 
ple, thi'  hemispherical  bowl  [25].  A  fluted 
vessel  w  ith  a  his^h  conical  foot  is  depicte  d 
in  a  relief  at  Taq-i  Bustan:  Fukai  and 
Horiuchi  1969,  pi.  xxii. 

4.  Stron^i  1966,  204,  pi.  66a,  illustrates 
an  example  from  the  Cartha^ie  treasure, 
datina  to  the  lourlh  to  fifth  centuries. 

A  single-shell  hemispherical  bowl  with 
ribbed  exterior  and  concentric  circles  in 
the  interior  center,  probably  datini^  to  ihv 
mid-fourth  century,  is  in  the  tsquiline 
treasure:  Shelton  1981,  no.  15,  pi.  19. 

5.  Ma  Yuji  1983,  3.  A  group  of  high  tin 
bronze  bowls  of  this  shape  is  known  from 
southern  India;  estimates  of  their  date, 
however,  range  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  centurv.  The  bowls  are  cited, 
with  bibliographv,  in  Harper  1988b,  156. 

6.  Melikian-Chirvani  1974,  133. 

7.  Kalter  1982,  27  d  13. 

8.  Barnett  and  Curtis  1973,  127,  pi. 
LviiiA;  also  illustrated  in  Kent  and  Painter 
1977,  148,  no.  312. 

9.  Harper  1983,  1128-29,  with  bibliogra- 
phy. Examples  of  late  Sasanian  or  post- 
Sasanian  date  are  in  the  Hermitage: 
Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  15  (hunting 
plate),  pi.  46  (\ase  with  female  figures). 
Another  example  is  a  boat-shaped  bowl 
with  female  tigers,  inlaid  in  niello,  on  the 
exterior;  the  bowl  is  in  the  Norbert 
Schimmel  collection:  Harper  1988a,  pi. 
lib,  c. 


10.  Oddy,  Bimson,  and  La  Niece  1983, 
32,  fig.  I.  Lor  interior  decoration  in 
niello  in  Roman  silver  plate  of  the  third 
to  fifth  centuries:  Strong  1966,  174, 
194—96.  I  owe  these  references  to 
Prudence  Harper. 

11.  Lazovic  et  al.  1977,  24— 25,  no.  12 
(the  foot  is  similar;  the  vessel  lacks  exte- 
rior fluting).  A  set  of  three  Byzantine  sil- 
ver plates  with  ring  foot,  decorated  with 
central  medallions  consisting  of  mono- 
grams encircled  by  ivv  scrolls,  is  dated  by 
their  stamps  and  inscriptions  to  the  early 
seventh  century:  Mango  1986,  nos. 
103-5. 

12.  For  till'  theme  in  Sasanian  seals,  see 
Brunner  1978b,  108;  Bivar  1969,  loi,  hf 
4,  5,  pi.  22.  Lor  stucco,  see  Kroger  1982, 
pi.  14,  figs.  4,  5. 

13.  Gignoux  1975,  273,  no.  6,  figs.  11, 
12;  also  Harper  1988a,  338—40,  items  b 
(Museum  tijr  Islamische  Kunst,  Berlin), 
and  ni  (Mohsen  Loroughi  collection). 

14.  Harper  1978,  62—63,  10.  20, 
roundels  in  the  Romisch-Germanisches 
Zentralmuseum,  Mainz.  Harper  also  cites 
an  identical  pair  in  Berlin:  Aluscum  fur 
hlamische  Kunst  1971,  37,  no.  87. 
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O  r~i  THE  INTERIOR  IS  entirely  decorated  with  raised  wavy  bands  executed  in 

/  repousse  and  chasinsj;  these  bands  appear  as  a  recessed  pattern  on  the  bowl 

 exterior.  A  central  elliptical  medallion,  marked  by  narrow  double  hatched 

^„  ,  ,      ,  bands,  encloses  a  tiger,  in  proHle  lacing  right;  the  tur  is  indicated  by  paired 

Elliptical  bowl  ,       _       ^  ,       '     ,  7  ,     ,  ,       ,    ,  , 

'  wavy  lines.  The  vessel  is  gilded  on  parts  or  the  decoration  and  on  the  back- 

6tli  7th  century  a.d.  ground  of  the  medallion,  around  the  animal. 

Silver  and  ijilt:  hammered,  chased, 
repou.sse,  gilded 

Length  2-j"<.  m  ^^^'"^  bowl  belongs  to  a  group  of  elliptical  bowls  without  a  foot,  a  large  category 

Width  12.8  cm  ot  Sasanian  metal  vessels  reviewed  in  detail  by  Prudence  Harper.'  Several 

Height  4.5-7.3  cm  examples  are  decorated  on  the  exterior  ol  the  vessel  with  single  Hgures  ot 

Weight  254  g  felines.  An  elliptical  silver  bowl  decorated  on  both  interior  and  exterior  is  in  the 

Arthur  M.  Sackier  Gallery,  S1987.111  Museo  Civico,  Turin.  On  the  interior  is  a  hexagonal  pattern,  probably  stamped; 

Gitt  ot  Arthur  M.  Sackier,  1982  exterior  petallike  fluting  radiates  from  a  central  rectangle  framing  a 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackier  Gallery,  running  tiger."  An  example  of  a  related  .subgroup  of  elliptical  bowls,  with  a  low 

trom  1987.  foot  and  pointed  ends,  is  in  the  Norbert  Schimmel  collection;  on  the  exterior 

Unpublished  ^i"*-'  running  temale  tigers  whose  stripes  are  inlaid  in  niello.' 

The  wavy  lines  indicating  the  animal's  fur  resemble  the  rendering  of  a 
feline's  tur  on  a  silver  plate  ot  late  Sasanian  or  early  Islamic  date,  now  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.*  The  wavy  bands  decorating  the  interior 
of  the  Sackier  Gallery  ho\\'\  resemble  the  rippled  pattern  on  the  exterior  of 
two  bowls  ot  this  shape,  one  in  the  Estate  ot  Arthur  M.  Sackier  and  another  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  ot  Art.'  This  rippled  pattern,  or  curved  tlut 
ing,  also  appears  on  the  interior  ot  a  silver  plate  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
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Punjab,  now  in  the  British  Must-uni,  London."  Jt'ssica  Ravvson  has  observed 
that  the  pattern  was  an  interpretation  ot  the  curved  [lutinu  used  on  late  Roman 
siKerwork  and  lan  be  found  on  other  examples  from  northwestern  India  and 
from  Georgia  as  well  as  im  a  silver  vessel  found  in  a  Chinese  tomb  datina  to 
the  Northern  Wei  period  (a.d.  386—534).^ 

Technical  Discussion 

The  bowl  was  formed  by  hammering;.  A  number  of  areas  on  the  exterior  sur- 
face are  faceted,  apparentlv  due  to  the  hammer  blows  employed  to  form  the 
bowl.  The  raised  decoration  on  the  inner  surface  was  executed  in  repousse, 
with  chasina  utilized  for  details.  Amalgam  gilding  was  applied  to  selected  areas 
of  the  design. 

The  condition  of  the  bowd  is  very  good.  A  few  small  dents  and  some  cor- 
rosion effects  are  present.  Traces  of  malachite  (copper  carbonate)  corrosion 
are  present  in  minute  amounts.  The  surface  is  slightly  etched  due  to  corrosion, 
most  notably  along  the  edges  of  the  gilded  areas  where  the  silver  was  attacked 
preferentially  to  the  gilding. 


Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Silver 

Copper 

Gold 


PERCENT 

94-4 

S.07 
0.5  So 


Iridium 

Zinc- 
Tin 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

SeKnium 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Mircurv 

Chr(  imiiim 

Scandium 


PARTS  PPR  MILLION 

0.064 

17 

<  28 
^o 
2-7 
1-7 
<4-4 
0.050 
0.32 
<o.i6 
<  0.00090 


Notes 

1.  Harper  i9iSiSa,  331  45. 

2.  Harper  i9S8a,  334  n.  8,  item  t. 

3.  Harper  1988a,  341-42,  pi.  nb,  e. 

4.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  27. 
Compare  also  die  similar  rendering  ot  tur 
on  the  panthers  enclosed  in  lobed  medal- 
lions in  the  stucco  decoration  on  the 
Umayyad  palace  of  Qasr  al-Hayr  al 
Gharbi,  Syria,  from  the  second  hall  ol  the 
eighth  century :  Sourdel  Thomine  and 
Spuler  1973,  pis.  45a,  45b,  with  further 
relerences. 

5.  Estate  of  Arthur  M.  Saekler,  New 
York  (ace.  no.  86.2.39);  Harper  1978, 
47,  no.  II  (the  bowl  was  then  in  tlu'  Ruth 


Blumka  tolleetion).  Moorey  et  al.  1981, 
123,  no.  711,  tor  the  Los  Anaeles  bov\l. 

6.  Dalton  1964,  58   59,  no.  204,  pi. 

XXXIII. 

7.  The  vessel  tound  in  China  in  the  tomb 
of  Li  Xisong  at  Zanhuang  Xian,  Hebei 
Province,  is  discussed  in  Rawson  1986, 

33  with  n.  5;  35,  Hg.  2.  Har|)er  1978,  47, 
also  noted  the  influence  ot  late  antique 
models  on  this  ri|:)|")led  pattern  on 
Sasanian  silver  \essels. 
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Elliptical  bowl 

6th— 7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  sjilt:  hammered,  repousse, 

chased,  aildcd 

l  enath  22  cm 

Width  1 1.5  cm 

Height  5.4  cm 

Weiaht  227  a 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  1985.28 
Purchased  trom  Marion  Hammer,  1985 

Exhibited:  University  of  Michii^an  Museum 
of  Art,  Ann  Arbor,  1967;  Freer  Gallery 
ot  Art,  from  1985. 

PuhlishcJ:  Cirahar  1967,  120,  no.  35. 


GiLDi-D  REPOUSSE  DESIGNS  with  chased  details  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
interior.  Four  lon^r-leg^ged  hirds  with  heads  adjoininjj  stand  in  the  central  inte- 
rior; six  birds  \\  ilh  lona  curvina  tails  and  short  bodies,  enclosed  by  medallions, 
surround  them.  At  either  end  of  the  vessel  are  birds  similar  to  the  long-legged 
variety  in  the  central  unit.  L^iamond-shaped  compartments  formed  by  repousse 
dots  divide  the  entire  design.  Rosettes  HU  the  compartments  around  the  edge  ; 
of  the  interior.  The  raised  interior  decoration  appears  in  recess  on  the  exterior.  | 

Elliptical  bowls  of  this  form  are  a  well-attested  type  of  late  Sasanian  silver  ves- 
sel [see  27].'  The  closest  parallel  for  the  Freer  bowl  is  an  unpublished  example 
now  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art."  A  single,  long-legged  bird 
holding  a  plant  tendril  in  its  beak  embellishes  the  interior  of  an  elliptical  bowl 
trom  Su.sa,  one  of  the  tew  excavated  examples  of  Sasanian  silver  plate.*  A  bowl  | 
ot  similar  form,  decorated  on  both  interior  and  exterior,  is  in  the  | 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York."^ 
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The  orjjanization  of  the  decoration  in  diamond-shaped  compartments  is 
found  on  Sasanian  silver  vessels  of  other  shapes,  includin^^  vases. ^  Birds  en- 
closed in  medallions,  forming  a  concentric  pattern  around  a  central  unit,  adorn 
a  late  Sasanian  silver-ailt  plate  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.^ 

Technical  Discussion 


The  bowd  was  hammered  from  a  single  sheet  of  silver.  After  the  form  was 
shaped,  the  decorative  elements  were  added  by  chasing  and  repousse;  tool- 
marks  clearly  indicate  that  the  bowl  was  worked  from  the  front  and  the  back. 
Also  present  are  scribed  lines  identifying  the  course  of  tooling;  this  feature  is 
most  clearly  present  along  the  row  of  bosses  that  follow  the  rim.  Amalgam 
gilding  was  added  selectively  to  the  inner  surface  but  no  gilding  was  found  on 
the  outer  surface. 

Although  the  bowl  is  remarkable  in  that  it  has  suffered  no  apparent  defor- 
mation, other  signs  of  wear  and  age  are  apparent.  Random  scratches  are 
numerous  over  the  entire  surface.  Finer  parallel  scratches  suggest  past  abrasive 
cleaning.  Magnification  reveals  an  etched  surface  that  may  be  the  result  of  cor- 
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rosion  processes  that  produced  silver  chloride  corrosion.  Small  cracks  and  a 
small  hole  in  the  metal  are  also  present.  These  features,  combined  with  the 
results  ot  analysis,  where  the  gold  and  lead  contents  are  consistent  with  expec- 
tations for  ancient  silver,  ar^rue  strongly  for  the  antiquitv  of  the  vessel. 

Composition 

As  determined  hv  surface  analvsis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  ot  two  measurements): 

PERCtNT 


Silver 

96 

Copper 

3 

Gold 

0.7 

Lead 

0.3 

Notes 

1.  HarjiiT  1988a,  356—38. 

2.  Accession  number  m. 76. 174. 8,  intor- 
mation  kindly  supplied  by  Nancy  Thomas 
and  Pieter  Meyers,  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art. 

3.  Amiet  1967,  277,  fia.  8. 

4.  Harper  1988a,  333  n.  8,  item  e,  with 
biblioijraphy;  the  interior  center  is  also 


decoraleci  with  a  long-le^rged  bird  holding 
a  plant  tendril  in  its  beak. 

5.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  40.  The 
diamond  or  lozenge  pattern  is  also  found 
on  Sasanian  textiles:  Carol  M.  Bier  in 
Harper  1978,  129. 

6.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  29. 
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Elliptical  bowl 

6th  7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gih:  hammered,  chased, 

engraved,  gilded 

Length  i8.2  cm 

Width  14  cm 

Height  5.1  cm 

Weight  297  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.143 
Gift  ol' Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv, 
from  1987. 

Unpublished 


THE  EXTiRioR  OE  THIS  Small  vt'ssel  Is  plain;  the  narrow  rim  is  very  slightly 
thickened  on  the  interior.  In  the  interior  center,  rather  crudely  engraved,  is  a 
standing  male  figure  in  Sasanian  dress  who,  using  a  short  sword  or  dagger, 
stabs  an  attacking  rampant  lion.  Both  figures  are  entirely  gilded. 

This  vessel  fits  neatly  into  a  category  ot  compressed  elliptical  bowls  repre- 
sented in  several  museum  collections;  a  number  ot  examples  have  been  assem- 
bled by  Prudence  Harper  in  her  recent  review  of  the  group.'  Examples  made 
of  silver  and  of  copper  alloys  are  preserved.  A  bowl  of  this  shape,  made  of 
bronze,  was  recovered  during  excavations  at  the  site  of  Qasr-i  Abu  Nasr  in 
southwestern  Iran,  in  association  with  material  of  late  Sasanian  and  early 
Islamic  date.'  This  group  ol  bowls  is  ol  particular  interest  because  a  propor- 
tionattd\  larwe  number  are  inscribed  with  the  names  ot  owners  and  the  weight 
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of  the  vessel  and  also  because  at  least  one  example  has  been  recovered  from 
controlled  excavations  in  a  context  suggesting  a  late  Sasanian  or  early  Islamic 
date.  Harper  has  observed  that  only  this  subgroup  of  the  elliptical  or  boat- 
shaped  vessels  is  decorated  with  Christian  emblems,  and  she  has  suggested  that 
some  mav  have  been  owned  by  members  ot  the  Nestorian  community  in  the 
Sasanian  Empire.' 

Several  such  examples  display  gilded  figural  decoration  in  the  interior  cen- 
ter. A  monkey  playing  a  pipe  adorns  an  example  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art.^  Another  bowl,  in  the  collection  ol  Mohsen  Foroughi,  is  dec- 
orated with  a  lion  attackini^  a  boar.^ 

The  .standing  male  Hgure  stabbing  a  rampant  lion  is  a  motif  best  known 
from  the  roval  art  of  the  Achaemenid  Hmpire,  where  it  appears  in  monumen- 
tal form  on  relief  sculptures  at  Persepolis  as  well  as  on  stamp  and  cylinder 
seals. In  the  Sasanian  period  the  motif  is  attested,  although  rarelv,  on  silver 
plate  and  on  seals. ^ 

Technical  Discussion 

The  radiographic  appearance  of  the  vessel  is  quite  mottled,  indicating  that  the 
bowl  was  raised.  In  addition,  the  wall  thickness  varies  in  a  manner  typical  of  a 
hammered  form.  The  metal  is  thicker  at  the  center  of  the  bowl  (1.5  mm), 
thinner  as  the  wall  bends  and  turns  up  toward  the  rim  (i.o  mm),  and  finally 
thicker  again  near  the  rim  (1.8  mm).  The  rim  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  vessel 
(2.5  mm);  it  is  also  rounded  and  delineated  by  an  engraved  line  on  the  inner 
surface.  Traces  of  gilding  are  found  in  the  recess  of  the  line  and  extending  up 
onto  the  rim,  evidence  that  the  rim  was  once  gilded. 

The  decorative  techniques  used  on  the  bowl  appear  typical  for  Sasanian 
vessels.  Details  were  chased  using  punches,  and  the  borders  ol  the  figures 
were  beveled  bv  engraving.  Gilding  fills  and  obscures  the  recesses  ol  the  tool- 
marks;  a  ring,  dot,  and  other  punches  were  used.  The  granular  features  of  the 
gilding  where  it  lays  in  recesses  indicate  that  it  is  amalgam  gilding.  In  some 
places  the  gilding  appears  to  have  a  layered  structure,  which  may  be  due  to 


multiple  applications  of  gilding  and  it  does  not  seem  that  later  regilding  of  the 
original  has  occurred. 

The  surface  bears  virtually  no  corrosion  but  is  pitted  and  etched  in  many 
places.  These  features  suggest  that  the  bowl  once  bore  a  corrosion  layer  that 
was  subsequently  removed,  perhaps  by  electrolytic  cleaning.  The  outer  surface 
shows  evidence  of  wear  in  the  form  ot  numerous  random  scratches.  A  number 
of  round  depressions,  which  appear  to  be  punch  marks,  are  found  alon^J  the 
edge  of  the  rim  above  the  heads  of  the  figures.  Wear  and  corrosion  effects  have 
obscured  these  marks,  but  they  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  an  inscription. 

The  elemental  composition  of  the  bowl  is  unusual  in  that  it  contains  a  rel- 
atively large  amount  of  zinc,  which  may  indicate  the  use  of  brass  scrap  in  the 
alloying  of  the  .silver. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 

PERCKNT  PARTS  PYK  MILLION 

Silver                                     93.^                 Antimony  3.14 

Copper                                    6.03                  Selenium  3.1 

Gold                                      0.640                  iron  8.3 

Cobalt  0.56 

PARTS  PLR  MILLION                          McrCUrV  O.064 

Iridium                                     o.  i2                  Chromium  0-49 

Zinc  21000  Scandium  <  0.0008 
Tin  350 

Arsenic  n.m.*  *  Not  measured. 


Notes 

1.  Harper  1988a,  338—42;  a  list  of  ex- 
amples is  ^ivcn  in  her  n2o,  to  which  the 
Sackler  Gallery  bowl  can  be  added. 

2.  Harper  1988a,  341. 

3.  Harper  1988a,  340,  with  further  refer- 
ences. A  cross  is  also  depicted  on  a 
Sasanian  silver  plate  now  in  the  Historical 
Museum,  Moscow  [see  16]. 

4.  Moorey  et  al.  1981 ,  123,  no.  712. 

5.  Gi^moux  1975,  273,  no.  7,  Has.  14, 
>5- 

6.  This  theme  is  discussed  hv  Root  1979, 
303—8,  with  further  references. 

7.  A  late  Sasanian  or  post-Sasanian  vase  in 


the  Hermitage  Museum  shows  a  standina 
male  figure  stabbing  a  rampant  lion: 
Orbcli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  42.  For  seal- 
stones,  see  Bivar  1969,  66,  pi.  8, 
CGi/ 1 203 1 1  (the  seal  preserves  part  of  a 
Middle  Persian  inscription  and  is  dated  to 
the  fourth  century). 
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Lobed  elliptical  bowl 

7II1  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  ^nlt:  hammered,  repousse, 
gilded 

Lent^th  19.2  cm 
Width  12.8  cm 
Height  4.5  cm 
Weiahl  20^  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv,  s  1987. 116 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  SackK'r  Clallery, 
from  1987. 

Unpublislicd 


A  RKPoussE  PATTERN  ot  vascs  and  ^rrapevines  decorates  the  interior  ot  this  shal- 
low bowl.  Alternate  interior  lobes — the  central  and  side  lobes — are  ^Jilded. 

A  silver-^lt  vessel  of  similar  form,  decorated  on  the  interior  with  an  incised 
fish,  is  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersbur^J.'  With  its  shallow,  unim- 
pressive execution,  the  Sackler  bowl  exemplifies  a  minor  class  of  Sasanian  sil- 
ver vessels  produced  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  probably  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  lobed  elliptical  form  was,  as  in  this  case,  usually  decorated  with 
animal  or  vegetal  motits  or  with  human  fiwures.' 

Technical  Discussion 

The  vessel  was  formed  bv  raisina.  The  radios^raphic  ima^e  shows  that  the 
metal  walls  varv  in  densitv  in  a  manner  suggestina  hammer  blows.  The  thick- 
ness  ot  the  walls  appears  more  consistent  than  many  hammered  metal  vessels, 
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ran^ring  between  i.o  and  1.5  millimeters,  but  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  thick- 
ness at  the  rim  as  is  common  with  raised  vessels. 

The  raised  decorative  pattern  on  the  inner  surface  was  formed  by  usin^ 
punches  and  executed  in  repousse.  Two  sizes  ot  dot  punches  were  used  as 
well  as  an  oval  punch  to  create  the  lines.  The  decorative  lines  and  divisions 
between  the  lobes  are  striated.  This  feature,  combined  with  the  radiojrraphic 
appearance  of  these  areas,  suggests  that  tracing  was  used  to  raise  the  lines. 
Gilding  was  applied  in  three  separate  areas  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowl. 
The  gilding  has  all  the  visual  attributes  of  amalgam  gilding. 

A  variety  of  copper  corrosion  products  is  found  on  the  surface,  particularly 
on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  where  about  a  third  of  the  surface  was  left 
uncleaned.  In  this  area  are  a  number  of  Hbrous  and  organic  remains  of  unknown 
origin.  The  cleaned  surface  areas  appear  etched  when  viewed  under  magnifica- 
tion; this  is  probably  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  corrosion  and  subsequent 
cleaning.  A  small  oval  loss,  apparently  Hlled  in  recent  times,  is  present  in  the 
uncleaned  areas. 

Composition 

As  determined  bv  neutron  activation  analysis: 


PFRCFNT 

Silver 

Copper 

25-5 

Gold 

0.627 

PARTS  PF 

R  MH  FION 

iridium 

0.082 

Zinc 

2000 

Tin 

^80 

Arsenic 

I  10 

Antimony 

19 

Selenium 

9.0 

Iron 

130 

Cobah 

30 

Mercury 

0.69 

Chromium 

<o.57 

Scandium 

<  0.0 1  4 

Notes 

I.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1955, 

pi.  57. 

2.  My  thanks  to  Prudence  Harper  for 
information  on  this  bowl. 
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Lobed  elliptical  honl 

6th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  s^ilt:  hammered,  carved, 
chased,  engraved,  gilded 
Length  24.5  cm 
Width  10  cm 
Height  ",-8  *- m 
Weight  4^1  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  .S1987.137 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sacklt-r  Gaiierv, 
trom  1987, 

Unpublished 


THE  VESSEL  SITS  on  an  elongated  ring  foot.  The  walls  of  the  vessel  are  thick, 
the  rim  is  flattened;  around  the  outer  rim  is  an  engraved  line.  On  the  exterior 
are  four  lobes  on  the  short  axes  and  four  on  the  long  axes;  on  the  short  axes, 
alternate  lobes  are  verticallv  fluted. 

In  the  interior  center  is  a  tiger,  in  proHle  and  running  to  the  right,  executed 
in  repousse.  The  tur  is  indicated  by  paired  wavy  Hnes,  separatetl  by  punched 
dots.  The  background  is  gilded  around  the  central  design. 

A  close  parallel  tor  this  bowl  is  a  silver  bowl  now  in  the  Abegg-Stittung,  Bern. 
In  both  examples  the  eight  lobes  of  the  ves.sel  are  treated  as  individual  ele- 
ments rather  than  a  combination  of  three  elongated  lobes  and  two  small  lobes 
or  bosses  on  the  short  axes  [see  ]o].  The  interior  oi  the  bowl  in  Bern  is  deco- 
rated with  a  running  boar,  inlaid  in  niello.'  The  tiger  on  the  interior  of  the 
Sackler  Gallery  bowl  closely  resembles  another  example  on  the  exterior  of  an 
elliptical  bowl  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Turin.'  Tigers  appear  on  other  examples 
of  the  elliptical  group  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels,  including  one  in  the  Sackler 
Gallerv  [27].  Female  tigers,  their  stripc-s  inlaid  in  niello,  decorate  the  exterior 
ot  an  unusual  boat  shaped  vessel  in  the  Norbert  Schimmel  collection.' 

A  close  parallel  for  the  particular  form  of  the  Sackler  lobed  bowl  was  found 
in  a  hoard  excavated  at  Datong  in  northern  China,  believed  to  have  been  buried 
before  the  move  of  the  Northern  Wei  capital  to  Luoyang  in  a.d.  493.^  The 
bowl  from  Datong,  also  made  of  silver,  has  eight  individually  modeled  lobes. 
The  upper  surface  of  its  flattened  rim  is  decorated  with  five-petaled  forms  that 
project  between  the  lobes  toward  the  interior.  In  the  interior  center  is  a  curvi- 
linear design  in  relief  illustrating  a  makara  (an  aquatic  creature  of  Indian 
mvthologv)  together  with  decorative  vegetal  forms.  The  presence  of  the  makara 
and  the  style  ot  the  design  resemble  decorative  motifs  in  the  art  ot  Gupta  India, 
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perhaps  sug^estin^  that  the  Datong  bowl  was  made  in  India  or  Pakistan.' 

The  context  ot  the  Datong  bowl  suogests  a  date  ot  perhaps  the  early  sixth 
century  lor  the  Sackler  bowl.  Both  the  Abeasj-Stittung  and  Sackler  Gallery  ves- 
sels would  then  be  early  examples  of  the  silver  elliptical  bowls  with  elongated 
joined  lobes  that  are  \\v\\  known  from  Iran,  Central  Asia,  and  China  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries." 

Technical  Discussion 

The  rim  of  the  bowl  is  3.8  millimeters  thick;  i  to  2  centimeters  down  from  the 
rim  the  wall  thickness  is  half  that  of  the  rim.  The  thickness  of  the  vessel's  wall 
decreases  further  at  the  point  of  greatest  curvature  and  becomes  thicker  again  at 
the  center,  a  typical  feature  for  silver  objects  created  by  raising.  The  radio- 
graphic appearance  also  displays  the  variations  in  density  indicating  a  hammered 
form.  The  separatelv  formed,  thick,  heavy  foot  is  attached  bv  soldering. 

The  fluting  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  alternating  lobes  and  the  central 
medallion  depicting  a  tiger  were  created  by  carving.  The  tiger  stands  in  relief 
and  the  background  was  cut  away.  Details  on  the  feline  and  the  border  that 
surrounds  it  were  made  by  chasing.  Traces  of  gilding  are  found  on  the  feline 
and  in  the  surrounding  border.  X-ray  fluorescence  surface  analysis  of  the  gild- 
ing does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  mercury,  and  the  gilding  has  a  micro- 
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scopic  appearance  more  like  leaf  gilding  than  amalgam  gilding.  The  use  of  a 
type  of  gilding  other  than  amalgam  gjilding  for  a  late  Sasanian  silver  object 
would  be  anomalous,  however.  The  hne  running  below  and  parallel  to  the  rim 
on  the  outer  surface  was  incised. 

Corrosion  once  covered  the  entire  vessel  but  has  been  removed  except  at 
the  foot,  its  surrounding  area,  and  isolated  spots  on  the  inside  surface.  Besides 
the  typical  copper  corrosion  products — such  as  malachite  (copper  carbonate) 
and  cuprite  (copper  oxide) — atacamite  (copper  chloride)  was  also  found  on 
the  vessel.  Cracks  in  the  metal  run  through  two  of  the  lobes,  and  a  filled  loss, 
measuring  about  one  centimeter  in  diameter,  is  present  in  one  of  the  larger 
end  lobes. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 

Bowl  Foot 

PERCENT 

Silver                                     93.2  89.9 

Copper                                  6.18  9.47 

Gold                                     0.638  0.639 

PARTS  PFR  MILLION 

Iridium                                   0.066  0.042 

Zinc                                            17  21 

Tin                                           95  290 

Arsenic                                     1.3  7.8 

Antimony                                 0.84  2i 

Selenium                                  0.60  2.8 

Iron  9.8  89 
Cobalt  0.064 

Mercury                                 0.14  0.14 

Chromium                              0.61  4.8 

Scandium                           <  0.00 11  <  0.00 11 


Notes 

1.  Tresors  de  I'lran  ancien  1966,  no.  77, 
cat.  681  (lensTth  24.8  cm;  weight  688  ^; 
acc.  no.  8.123.64).  The  bowl  is  also  illus- 
trated in  Harper  1988b,  pi.  I,  fig.  i. 

2.  Harper  1988a,  334  n.  8,  item  f. 

3.  Harper  1988a,  341-42,  pi.  lib,  c. 

4.  Cultural  Relics  Unearthed  in  China  1972, 
pi.  149;  Wenwu  1977,  no.  9:  68—75;  Shih 


Hsio-yen  1983,  69,  pi.  6.  Tfie  Datong 
bowl  and  its  relation  to  Central  Asian  and 
Sasanian  silver  vessels  are  discussed  in 
Harper  1988b,  157. 

5.  Rawson  1984,  116,  discusses  the 
makara  on  the  Datong  vessel  and  suggests 
a  place  of  manufacture  in  northern  India 
or  Central  Asia. 

6.  Gyllensvard  1957,  57-58. 


i2  

Vase 

6th- 7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gilt:  hammered,  chased,  gilded 

Height  17.7  cm 

Max.  diameter  9.7  cm 

Rim  diameter  5.7  cm 

Weight  651  g 

Freer  (lallerv  ol  Art,  64.3 
Purchased  trom  K.  Rabenou,  1964 

Exhibited:  Freer  Galierv  of  Art,  from 
1964. 

Published:  Atil  1971,  no.  47. 


THE  VESSEL  IS  highly  articulated,  with  offset  rim,  slightly  flariniJ  cylindrical  neck, 
molding  with  leaf  decoration  separating  neck  and  pear-shaped  body,  and  flat 
circular  base.  Hammered  and  repousse  decoration  on  the  body  forms  two  rows 
each  with  three  stylized  leaves  dovetailing  with  each  other  and  separated  by 
grooves.  Rim,  band  above  molding,  leaf,  and  inset  design  on  body  are  gilded. 

An  identical  vase  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.'  Gilded, 
trilobed  decoration  is  found  on  Sasanian  silver  ve.ssels  of  other  shapes,  hut  the 
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Freer  and  Metropolitan  vases  form  a  unique  pair.  The  ornament  on  the  mold- 
ing is  paralleled  on  a  vase  decorated  with  dancing  female  figures,  now  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.'  Both  shape  and  decoration,  therefore, 
indicate  a  date  late  in  the  Sasanian  era,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Richard  Ettinghausen  observed  in  the  decoration  on  this  vase  an  "ambiguity 
between  design  and  delimitations — further  reinforced  by  the  gilding  of  the 
beveled  edges  of  the  leaves."'  Ettinghausen  later  cited  this  decoration  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  suggested  that  the  origins  of  the  beveled  style  of  early  Islamic 
ornament,  first  attested  at  the  Abbasid  capital  of  Samarra  (ninth  century  a.d.), 
lay  in  metalwork  and  seals  of  the  Sasanian  period.* 

Technical  Discussion 

This  vase,  like  two  others  in  the  Freer  collection  [33,  34],  was  rai.sed  from  a 
single  sheet  of  metal.  Design  details,  such  as  those  on  the  leaf  molding  at  the 
base  of  the  neck  and  lower  perimeters  of  the  raised  stylized  leaves  on  the 
body,  were  made  by  chasing.  The  recessed  lines  encircling  the  rim  and  neck 
just  above  the  leaf  band  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a  combination  of  chas- 
ing and  tracing. 

Amalgam  gilding  was  used  for  the  gilt  surfaces  but,  unlike  that  seen  on  the 
other  two  vases,  was  not  confined  to  the  recessed  areas  of  the  surface.  Here, 
the  lip  and  raised  band  with  the  leaf  motif  were  also  gilded. 


Composition 

As  determined  bv  neutron  activation  analv.sis: 


PHRCENT 

Silver 

95.6 

Copper 

3.78 

Gold 

0.663 

PARTS  PER  MILLION 

Iridium 

0.058 

Zinc 

48 

Tin 

<36 

Arsenic 

2.0 

Antimony 

0.62 

Selenium 

I.I 

Iron 

72 

Cobalt 

I.I 

Mercury 

3-3 

Chromium 

0.24 

Scandium 

<0.0020 

Notes 


1.  Wilkinson  1962,  83.  The  vase  is  also 
illustrated  in  Harper  1979,  106,  fig.  56. 

2.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  44; 
Marshak  1986,  fig.  189. 

3.  Unpublished  comments,  1964,  Freer 
Gallery  ot  Art  registrar's  object  Hie 
(64.3). 

4.  Ettinghausen  1982,  31,  citing  the  iden- 
tical vase  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Allen  1989,  230—39,  with  Further 
references,  discusses  this  and  other  theo- 
ries on  the  origins  of  the  beveled  style. 
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Vase 

6th— 7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gilt:  hammered,  repousse, 

chased,  gilded 

Height  1 7.9  cm 

Max.  diameter  \o.<^    11.0  cm 

Rim  diameter  5.9  cm 

Wt-i<j|il  488  ^ 

Freer  Gallery  nt  Art,  65.20 
Purchased  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'aul 
Mallon,  Paris,  1965 

HxhihiteJ:  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  from 
1966. 

PuhlishcJ:  l  ltintjhaust-n  1967-68,  29  41; 
Atd  1971,  no.  50;  Fttinghausen  1972, 
3-4;  Auge  and  Linant  de  Belletonds 
1986,  522,  no.  90. 


A  HALF-ROUND  MOLDING  with  Imhricatt'  design  separates  the  pear-shaped 
body  from  the  slightly  HarinjJ  cylindrical  neck.  The  base  is  flat;  the  rim,  offset. 
The  neck  band  above  the  molding  and  the  surface  of  the  body  are  gilded. 

The  body  is  decorated  in  repousse  with  three  figures  moving  to  the  right, 
each  separated  bv  a  spiralh  Huted  column  topped  by  a  bird  standing  on  two 
acanthus  leaves.  A  stvlized  mountain  torms  the  column  base. 

The  main  figure  is  the  god  Dionvsus,  bodv  rendered  frontally  with  head  in 
three-quarter  vii'w;  in-  holds  his  attributes,  a  ihvrsos  in  the  right  hand  and  a 
small  panther  on  a  short  leash  in  his  left  hand.  To  the  right,  a  maenad  shown  in 
profile  holds  tw  o  ears  of  w  heat  in  her  left  hand  and  a  small  panther  on  a  leash  in 
her  right;  the  animal  drinks  Irom  a  \essel.  Her  waw  hair  is  tied  with  a  fillet 
ending  in  two  short  streamers;  two  long  braids  fall  in  back,  with  a  shorter  braid 
along  the  side  ol  her  face.  She  wears  a  long-sleeved,  ankle-length  tunic  and  over 
it,  a  knee  length  wrap  decorated  w  ith  a  ring-matted  pattern.  Thv  third  figure,  a 
young  draped  male,  plavs  with  a  child. 

A  large  group  ot  Sasanian  silver-gilt  vases  illustrates  Dionysiac  themes  and 
motifs,  but  onlv  the  Freer  vase  depicts  the  god  himself  [see  also  16].  The 
tlume  ot  Dionvsus  and  his  cortege,  or  thiasos,  is  not  common  among  .surviving 
examples  ol  late  antique  silver  from  the  Near  East.  A  silver-gilt  vase  in  the 
Cleveland  Must  um  of  Art,  said  to  be  from  Syria  and  dating  to  the  filth  or 
earlv  sixth  century,  depicts  Dionysus  and  his  followers.'  Prototypes  for  the 
Sasanian  representations  ot  the  god  are  tound  in  R(Miian  and  Byzantine  art  of 
the  third  and  tourth  centuries.'  Roman  decorative  arts  also  supplied  the 
Sasanians  with  depictions  ot  maenads.' 

Parallels  for  other  motifs,  such  as  the  maenad  with  a  panther  and  a  figure 
holding  a  child,  occur  on  vases  and  ewers  decorated  with  images  ot  temales 
holding  fruit,  birds,  animals,  children,  and  vessels;  this  group  is  illustrated  by 
another  vase  in  the  Freer  Gallery  [^4]  and  a  ewer  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  [36]. 
A  column  topped  by  a  disk  or  .sphere  appears  on  the  Cleveland  Museum  vase 
already  mentioned.^ 

Technical  Di.scussion 

Alter  the  raised  decoration  was  formed  using  repousse,  the  outline  ot  the 
design  was  chased  with  a  fine  punch.  The  faces  of  the  figures  seen  in  profile 
were  accentuated  with  a  sharp  outline  by  recessing  the  background  down  and 
under  the  edge  of  the  features.  The  plain,  recessed  areas  on  the  bodv  appear 
to  have  been  smoothed  by  burnishing  prior  to  their  polishing. 

Figural  details  were  made  by  chasing  with  several  punches.  Three  recessed 
lines  encircle  the  vessel  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lip  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck.  The  lines  were  tormed  by  tracing.  A  ridge  was  made  between  the 
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raised  band  with  an  imbricated  design  and  the  heads  of  the  figures. 

GildinjJ  was  applied  to  the  Hp,  neck,  toot,  and  recessed  backsjround  areas 
of  the  body;  the  raised  desis^n  elements  were  left  un^ilded.  No  analysis  was 
performed  ot  the  g^ildin^J,  but  its  microscopic  and  visual  features  indicate  that 
amal^Jam  2;ildinsJ  was  used. 

The  vase  has  become  deformed  at  the  toot  and  now  stands  sliahtly  shorter 
and  at  an  ant^le.  Corrosion  has  caused  pits  and  small  holes  to  form  in  the  metal 
and  the  loss  ot  some  surface  detail. 
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Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis 


PFRCENT 

Silver 

97-' 

Copper 

2.46 

Gold 

0.42  I 

PARTS  PtR  Mill  ION 

Iridium 

0.071 

Zinc 

17 

Tin 

<3o 

0  46 

Antimony 

0.51 

Seli'iiium 

1-3 

Iron 

7 

Cobalt 

0.047 

Mtreury 

2.9 

Chromium 

0.35 

Scandium 

0.0027 

Notes 

I.  Weitzmann 

■979,  '53   54,  n".  131 

2.  Eittinsjliausen  1972,  3—4. 

3.  Harper  1971.  httinijhaust-n  1972,  9-10, 
di.scusses  the  motit  of  the  panther  drink- 
ing from  a  vase. 

4.  Compare  ihv  bird  atop  an  altar  (?)  on  a 
silver  bowl  with  rnt'dallion  decoration: 
Dalton  1964,  ',5   57,  no.  202,  pi.  xxxn. 


J4  

Vase 

6th-7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  si\t:  hammered,  repousse, 

chased,  gilded 

hiscribed  on  rim 

Heis^ht  19.3  cm 

Max,  diameter  10.6  cm 

Rim  diameter  6.1  cm 

Weight  612  g 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  66.1 
Purchased  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Mallon,  Paris,  1966 

Exhibited:  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  from 
1967. 

Published:  Ettinghausen  1967-68,  31  34; 
Atil  1971 ,  no.  49;  Frye  1973,  'O,  no.  i2; 
Brunner  1974,  114,  no.  16;  Gignoux 
1984,  30—31 ,  no.  20. 


A  BEADED  MOLDING  articulates  the  juncture  between  the  pear-shaped  body  and 
the  shghtly  flarin^y  cyhndrical  neck.  The  base  is  flat  and  circular;  the  rim,  off- 
set. Four  female  H^ures  with  topknots  and  halos,  executed  in  repou.sse,  deco- 
rate the  body  ot  the  vase.  A  female  playina  panpipes  faces  left;  opposite  her,  a 
female  holds  a  pair  of  clappers  in  each  hand.  Between  them  is  a  child  who 
holds  a  slick  (?)  and  rides  on  the  back  of  a  bird.  To  the  left  ot  this  pair  is  a 
female  with  a  double  horn;  opposite  her  is  another  female,  shown  trontally, 
holding  strands  ot  her  hair  out  to  either  side.  Between  them  is  a  child  with  a 
bird.  To  the  left  of  the  frontal  Haure  is  a  child,  head  turned  away,  holding  a 
very  large  bird.  To  the  left  of  the  woman  with  clappers  is  a  child  who  raises 
one  arm  oxer  his  head  and  holds  a  flower  in  his  other  arm. 
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A  Middle  Persian  inst  ription  on  the  vertical  ed^e  of  the  rim  names  the 
owner  and  jjives  the  weight  of  the  vessel:  Ipnj'huvh  ]j  [sj  ^  Idrahmj,  "Panah- 
veh,  37  Istcr]  3  Idrahmj.''^ 

This  vase  is  one  ol  a  group  ol  Sasanian  silver-i^ilt  vessels  decorated  with  hg^ures 
of  dancing  females,  often  carrving  or  plaving  musical  instruments.'  Most  such 
vessels  are  vases,  but  dancers  occasionally  are  found  on  other  vessel  types. 
Dancing  female  musicians  are  also  represented  on  a  ewer  in  the  Sackler 
Gallery  collection  [35].  Female  dancers  appear  (Kcasionally  on  other  vessel 
types,  as  on  the  exterior  ol  a  lobed  elliptical  bowl  with  low  ring  foot  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum  ol  Art.'  A  nude  dancer  holding  a  start  is  depicted  on  the 
interior  ol  a  silver-gilt  plate  in  the  same  museum.' 

The  presence  of  children  and  birds  on  the  Freer  vase  combines  elements 
ol  a  related  but  distinct  group  ol  vessels  bearing  representations  of  female  fig- 
ures, often  with  halcjs  and  elaborate  hairstyles,  who  hold  Iruit,  birds,  vessels, 
animals,  antl  ihildren;  often  the  figures  are  placed  within  architectural  frames. 
A  ewer  in  the  SackUr  CJallerv  prinides  an  example  of  this  type  [3(1].  The 
female  figures  of  this  group  are  modeled  after  Koman  depictions  of  the  Seasons 
and  the  Months,  although  they  may  also  have  had  a  specific  meaning  within  an 
Iranian  cultural  setting  [see  36].''  The  presence  of  halos  and  the  elaborate  hair- 
styles with  topknots  distinguish  the  individuals  as  royal  or  divine  figures. 

Technical  Discussion 

A  crack  that  developed  where  the  foot  meets  the  body  gives  the  impression  that 
the  two  were  originally  separate  pieces  joined  together.  Radiographs  of  the 
vase,  however,  reveal  that  the  metal  is  continuous  across  the  point  where  the 
foot  and  bodv  meet,  and  no  change  in  density  nor  the  presence  of  solder  is  seen. 

Figural  details  were  chased.  The  basic  punches  used  were  a  ring  punch, 
dome  punch,  and  punch  with  apostrophe-shaped  face.  Three  recessed  lines 
encircle  the  vessel  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lip  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck.  The  lines  were  formed  by  a  combination  of  chasing  and  tracing.  Punch 
marks  on  the  lowest  line  may  have  served  as  guides  for  the  additional  tool- 
work  used  in  forming  the  lines.  The  inscription  on  the  neck  was  also  formed 
by  chasing.  Gilding  was  applied  to  the  recessed  background  areas  of  the  body. 
No  analysis  was  performed  of  the  gilding,  but  its  microscopic  and  visual  fea- 
tures indicate  the  use  of  amalgam  gilding. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


PFRCENT 

Silver 

94-7 

Copper 

4.56 

Gold 

0.70 1 

PARTS  PhR  Mil  LION 

Iridium 

O.I', 

Zine 

2b 

Tin 

<25 

Arsenic 

3.0 

Antimony 

0.97 

Selenium 

2.7 

Iron 

18 

Cobalt 

0.75 

Mercury 

0.7b 

Chromium 

1 . 1 

ScaTidium 

0.0035 

Notes 

1.  The  reading  lure  is  that  proposed  by 
Gii^noux  1984,        1,1,  no.  20  (alternative 
reatlinos  ha\e  bi'di  proposed  by  Frye 
1973,  10,  no.  12;  and  Brunncr  1974, 
114,  no.  16).  For  the  proper  name 
Panah-veh,  sec  Gignoux  1986,  145,  no. 
74b. 

2.  Fttinahausen  1967  68;  Ettins^hausen 
1972,  4  -10;  both  with  further  references. 

3.  Fittinghausen  I9b7  68,  33,  Kg.  10. 

4.  Httinghausen  1967-68,  52,  Hg.  7. 

5.  Harpir  1971.  For  the  Roman  Horae, 
see  now  Casal  1990,  with  pis.  349  -54. 
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35  

Ewer 

6th— yth  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  wilt:  hammered,  repousse, 

chased,  ijilded 

Inscribed  on  toot 

Height  34  cm 

Max.  diameter  i }  cm 

Weight  1 ,  394  « 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.117 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

hxlvbiteJ:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Puhlnhcd:  Lawton  el  al.  1987,  52,  no. 
23a;  Gunter  1988,  (n,  48. 


BEADED  MOLDINGS  Separate  the  pear-shaped  body  from  the  cyUndrical  neck, 
and  the  body  from  the  tall  foot.  The  handle,  topped  by  a  round  ball,  is 
attached  at  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  at  the  widest  part  ot  the  body;  it 
terminates  at  both  ends  in  the  head  of  an  onager.  The  handle  reaches  to  the 
top  of  the  vessel,  and  the  ball  atop  the  handle  rises  to  the  level  ot  the  spout. 
The  spout  is  equipped  with  a  Htted  lid. 
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A  scale  pattern  frames  the  body,  above  and  below.  The  lid,  ball  on  the 
handle,  ends  of  the  handle,  surface  of  the  body,  and  band  above  and  below  the 
beaded  moldings  are  gilded.  Across  the  outer  edge  of  the  toot  is  a  dotted 
inscription. 

The  body  is  decorated  with  two  identical  pairs  ot  dancing  temale  figures: 
two  figures  wearing  a  transparent  costume  and  holding  castanets  alternate  with 
heavily  draped  figures  holding  torches.  The  hairstyle  ot  all  tour  figures  comists 
of  hair  combed  torward  from  the  crown,  held  in  place  with  a  hairband  or 
tiara,  with  a  row  of  four  waves  on  either  side  of  the  head. 

To  the  left  of  the  handle  is  a  draped  figure  in  three-quarter,  nearly  frontal 
view,  in  high  relief.  She  moves  to  the  left,  with  her  arms,  bearing  torches, 
traihng  to  the  right.  Her  left  foot  is  in  the  air.  She  wears  a  short-sleeved  gar- 
ment with  hatched  bands  at  the  neck  and  sleeve  ends;  highly  patterned  folds 
form  concentric  circles  around  her  belly  and  each  breast.  A  belt  with  ribbons 
falling  to  each  side  of  her  hips  encircles  her  tightly  cinched  waist.  Her  garment 
is  stretched  across  the  legs  in  a  complex  pattern  resembling  horizontal  fluting 
and  forming  concentric  circles  at  the  knees. 

A  second  tvpe  of  figure,  also  repeated,  stands  opposite  the  one  ju.st 
described;  her  body  faces  her  draped  partner.  She  is  nude,  with  nipples,  navel, 
and  pubic  triangle  indicated,  and  she  is  heavily  adorned  with  jewelry:  neck- 
lace, armbands,  bracelets,  and  earrings.  A  scarf  draped  around  the  back  of  the 
figure  and  over  each  elbow  flies  out  to  either  side  in  patterned  ends;  the  cloth 
is  decorated  with  a  ring-matted  design.  She  holds  castanets  in  each  hand,  and  a 
third  Castanet  is  attached  to  the  ankle  ot  her  weight-bearing  leg. 

The  surface  of  the  lid  is  gilded  and  bears  an  incised  figure  of  a  nude  female 
holding  torches,  in  a  posture  similar  to  that  of  the  figures  on  the  body  of  the 
ewer. 

A  Middle  Persian  inscription  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  reads:  hwshvb  Y 
h'pk',  "Khusro,  son  of  Babak,"  followed  by  the  weight  ot  the  vessel.' 

The  dancing  females  on  this  ewer  are  figural  types  also  found  on  a  number  of 
Sasanian  silver  vases.'  A  vase  decorated  with  nude  female  dancers  holding 
musical  instruments,  clo.sely  related  in  composition  and  style  to  the  Sackler 
ewer,  is  in  the  Freer  Gallery  [34].  Unlike  the  dancers  on  the  Freer  vase,  how- 
ever, those  on  the  Sackler  ewer  lack  the  halos  and  elaborate  hairstyle  including 
the  topknot  that  distinguish  figures  as  royal  or  divine. 

The  dancing  figures  on  the  Sackler  ewer  and  on  the  Freer  vase  are  related 
to  the  female  figures  depicted  on  a  number  of  Sasanian  silver  vessels,  principally 
on  vases  and  ewers.  They  hold  fruit,  animals,  vessels,  and  other  attributes,  as 
illustrated  on  a  second  Sackler  ewer  with  figural  decoration  [36],  but  are  distin- 
guished by  their  hairstyle  and  costume  and  may  therefore  require  a  somewhat 
different  interpretation.  Like  the  figures  with  elaborate  headdress  on  the  second 
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Sackler  ewer  [36],  female  figures  holding  torches  and  musical  instruments  have 
been  ^iven  both  religious  and  secular  interpretations.  Guitty  Azarpay  has  inter- 
preted related  scenes  of  figiires  holding  musical  instruments  as  illustrations  of 
the  Jen.  the  soul's  accomplishments  in  the  material  world;  according  to 
Zoroastrian  texts,  the  den  is  a  concept  personiHed  as  a  "lieautilul  iemale  form."' 

Technical  Discussion 

The  construction  ot  this  ew  er  is  essentialK  the  same  as  the  other  two  Sasanian 
ewers  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  collection  [5b,  57].  A  single  piece  ot  metal  was 
used  to  form  thv  spout,  neck,  and  body.  The  loot,  handle,  and  thumb  rest  were 
ma(k-  separately,  with  the  thumb  rest  soklered  to  the  top  ot  the  handle  and  the 
handle  and  toot  then  soldered  to  the  body.  The  lid  is  separate  as  well  and  was 
formed  from  one  piece  of  metal.  Two  wire  loops  attach  the  lid  to  the  handle; 
this  arrangement  appears  original  but  mav  be  a  later  addition  or  comprise  later 
repairs.  All  the  various  parts,  with  {\u-  jiossible  exception  ot  the  handk-,  have  a 
radiograjiliic  appearance  iiidicatiii;^  that  tlu'v  were  tormed  by  hammering. 

The  metal  at  the  base  ot  the  body,  just  above  {hv  juncture  with  the  toot,  is 
extremely  thin.  When  the  ewer  was  tirst  obtained  by  the  Sackler  Gallery,  the 
bottom  was  bent  and  distorted,  with  the  toot  having  been  compressed  into  the 
body.  Tears  and  slight  losses  were  also  apparent.  The  body  was  reshaped  in 
the  area  ot  damage.  Thi'  thinness  ot  thi'  metal  on  vases  ot  similar  construction 
and  design  [such  as  ^2,  33]  and  the  comiuon  presence  ot  damage  in  this  area 
havt'  hvcn  noted  by  l^ichard  I^ttinghausen.* 

L3esign  details  were  chased.  The  Hgure  on  the  lid  appears  to  have  been 
created  by  a  combination  of  chasing  and  engraving.  Amalgam  gilding,  identi- 
fied through  metallographic  examination,  was  applied  to  the  background  areas 
of  the  body. 


Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Spout 

Foot 

Pl-RCFNT 

Silver 

95-4 

70,4 

Copper 

3.8. 

29.1 

Gold 

0.815 

0.464 

PARTS  PHR  MHLION 

Iridium 

0.048 

0.1 2 

Zinc 

33 

I  7000 

Tin 

1 1 

610 

Arsenic 

0.43 

130 

Antimony 

0.49 

36 

Seknium 

••4 

79 

Iron 

4.3 

63 

Cobalt 

0.28 

0.79 

Men.ury 

0.060 

1-7 

Chromium 

0.20 

<  0.074 

Scandium 

0.0027 

<0.026 

Notes 

1.  Piiilippc  Gitnioux  kindly  provided  a 

n  adina  and  translation  of  this  inscription 
based  on  a  photoj^raph.  A  silver-aiU  ewer 
ot  similar  torm  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  ot  Art  also  preserves  an  inscrip- 
tion on  thi'  loot  namina  the  owner: 
Brunner  1974,  ■•7"  18,  no.  32,  fia.  6. 

2.  Httinahausen  1967  68,  28  41. 
].  A/arpav  i97(->. 

4.  tttinaliausen  1967  hS,  34. 


36  

Ewer 

6th— 7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  ailt:  hammered,  repousse, 

chased,  aildrd 

Heit^ht  32.5  cm 

Max.  diameter  15.2  cm 

Weight  1,167  ? 

Arthur  M.  Sackkr  Gallery,  s  1987.1 18 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
From  1987. 

Published:  Lawton  et  al.  1987,  52,  no. 
23b;  Gunter  1988,  6,  48. 


THE  VESSEL  IS  highly  articulated,  with  a  cylindrical  neck,  pear-shaped  body, 
and  tall  toot.  A  torus  molding  ornamented  with  a  grape-and-leaf  design  sepa- 
rates neck  from  body  and  body  from  foot.  The  handle,  topped  by  a  ball,  is 
attached  at  the  widest  part  ot  the  body  and  near  the  neck;  both  ends  of  the 
handle  terminate  in  an  onager's  head.  The  base  is  a  ring,  the  walls  of  which 
angle  toward  the  vessel.  The  fitted  lid  of  the  spout  is  undecorated.  The  surface 
is  gilded  from  the  base  of  the  neck  to  the  top  ot  the  toot. 

On  the  bodv  ot  the  vessel  are  three  temale  figures,  each  holding  a  pair  of 
attributes:  flower  and  bird,  peacock  and  pyxis,  and  child  and  bowl  of  fruit. 
Presented  in  three-quarter  view,  each  figure  stands  on  a  short,  i.solated  ground 
line.  Thev  have  halos  and  topknots  and  are  dressed  similarly  in  a  tight-fitting, 
long-sleeved  garment  decorated  with  a  ring-punched  pattern.  A  .scart  or  shawl 
is  draped  around  the  figure  in  tront,  at  the  upper  thigh;  the  ends  are  wrapped 
around  the  torearms  and  tall  in  thick  tolds  around  the  legs.  The  figures  are 
adorned  with  a  tiaralike  headband  with  a  central  circular  ornament,  necklace, 
and  earrings. 

To  the  left  of  the  handle  is  a  figure  of  a  half-draped  female  with  streamers 
trom  either  shoulder,  hi  hi  r  lett  hand  she  holds  a  tooted  bowl  containing  fruit. 
With  her  right  hand  she  grasps  the  arm  of  a  child  who  faces  away  from  her 
and  carries  in  his  other  hand  a  cane  (?).  The  figure  in  the  center  carries  a  pyxis 
in  her  left  hand  and  against  her  body  a  peacock.  Her  shawl  falls  to  the  ankles 
in  a  tluted  pattern  and  ott  to  the  sides  in  a  mannered  tashion.  The  two  ends  of 
the  scart  torm  stvlized  points. 

The  third  figure  holds  a  bird  in  her  right  hand  and  a  flower  in  her  left 
hand.  In  addition  to  her  necklace  and  earrings,  a  three-lobed  pendant  hangs 
trom  her  necklace. 

A  close  parallel  for  the  form  and  decoration  of  this  ewer  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.'  Both  ewers  belong  to  a  group  of  silver-gilt  ves- 
sels decorated  in  repous.se  technique  with  female  figures  holding  flowers,  ves- 
sels, animals,  or  children.  Usually  tour  or  six  figures  are  on  a  vase,  each 
standing  within  an  architectural  frame.  With  its  three  figures,  the  Sackler 
Gallerv  ewer  is  unusual. 

The  repertory  of  attributes  is  highly  consistent  among  this  group  of  vessels. 
Most  objects  or  creatures  held  by  the  figures  on  the  Sackler  ewer  can  be 
paralleled  among  the  other  examples  in  the  group.  The  tooted  bowl,  here 
shown  filled  with  fruit,  is  depicted  on  a  silver  plate  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  and  on  a  small  hemispherical  bowl  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  [25]. 
The  pyxis  is  represented  on  vases  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg, 
and  on  a  ewer  verv  similar  to  the  Sackler  ewer  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.'  The  four-heart  rosette  flower  is  also  seen  on  a  vase  in  the  Hermitage.' 
Only  the  peacock  is  unusual.  Birds  are  common  attributes  among  the  vessels  of 
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this  group,  but  most  are  smaller  varieties,  held  in  one  hand/ 

A  closely  related  ^oup  of  vessels  depicts  lemale  figures  with  halos  and 
topknots,  holding  the  same  attributes  but  lacking  the  arcades  framing  the 
figures.  Particularly  close  to  the  figures  on  the  Sackler  Gallery  ewer  are  those  on 
a  silver  vase  and  a  silver-gilt  vase-rhyton  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  one 
depicting  a  figure  carrying  a  bird  and  a  child  and  another  with  a  lemale  figure 
holding  a  bowl  ot  fruit. ^  Silver-gilt  vases  depicting  female  figures  with  halos  who 
hold  birds,  fruit,  and  flowers  are  found  in  several  other  museum  collections.'' 

The  identification  and  meaning  of  the  female  figures  on  the  vessels  have 
been  extensively  discussed.  One  principal  theory  interprets  the  female  figures 
as  images  of  the  goddess  Anahita,  a  pre-Zoroastrian  Iranian  deity  of  abundance 
and  fertility,  or  of  her  priestesses.  The  architectural  setting  of  the  figures  on 
this  group  of  vases  has  suggested  to  some  scholars  that  a  templelike  enclosure 
is  represented.  Similar  female  figures,  sometimes  placed  in  a  kind  ot  architec- 
tural frame,  are  found  on  Sasanian  sealstones  beginning  in  the  fourth  century.'' 
A  related  interpretation  also  links  the  figures  to  fertility  cults  but  suggests  that 
the  repertory  of  Dionysiac  imagery  served  as  the  primary  source  for  the 
Sasanian  figures.** 

An  alternative  theory  appreciates  the  figures  as  inspired  by  Roman  depic- 
tions of  personifications  of  the  Seasons  and  the  Months."  The  vessels  depicting 
them  mav  have  been  made  for  and  used  on  the  occasion  of  court  celebrations 
of  seasonal  festivals.'"  Third-century  mosaics  from  the  palace  of  Shapur  i  (r. 
A.D.  241  —  72)  at  Bishapur  in  southwestern  Iran  demonstrate  that  Roman  scenes 
of  this  type  were  made  within  Iran  itself . ' ' 

The  figures  on  the  Sackler  Gallery  ewer  stand  on  separate  ground  lines,  a 
device  found  on  other  Sasanian  silver  vessels  depicting  female  figures.'' 

Technical  Discussion 

With  a  few  exceptions,  this  ewer  is  essentially  the  same  in  construction  and 
decoration  techniques  as  the  ewer  just  discussed  [35].  The  lid  is  undecorated, 
and  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  it  was  attached  to  the  handle  by  wire  loops 
as  with  the  other  ewer  [35],  although  solder  is  found  on  the  back  of  the  fid 
where  a  ring  may  have  been  attached.  Also,  the  radiographic  density  of  the 
two  ewers  differs  slightly,  with  this  ewer  appearing  somewhat  denser.  Given 
the  similarity  of  the  alloys  used  in  the  two  objects,  the  metal  of  this  ewer  must 
be  somewhat  thicker.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  significant. 


Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 

Spout  Foot 

PERCENT 


Silver  96.6  62.1 

Copper  2.61  37.4 

Gold  0.751  0.446 

PARTS  PER  Mil  LION 

Iridium  0.25  7.3 

Zinc  13  360 

Tin  <  16  340 

Arsenic  0.28  130 

Antimonv  0.15  14 

Selenium  1.7  28 

Iron  <3.8  <24 

Cobalt  0.039  0.88 

Mercury  i.o  <  0.038 

Chromium  0.54  17 

Scandium  0.0012  0.0064 


Notes 

1.  Harper  1978,  60-61,  no.  18. 

2.  Harper  1971,  pi.  11,  ti^s.  i,  2. 

3.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pis.  4h,  47. 

4.  Harper  1971,  fio.  i.  ^<)r  a  peacock  on 
a  vase,  see  Bothmer  1990,  bo  61,  no. 
44- 

5.  Grabar  1967,  no.  19;  Shepherd  1964, 
81  left  (vase-rhyton). 

6.  Virsjinia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: 
Ettinahausen  1967—68,  28—29,  ^S.^-  '~4; 
Hermitage:  ( jrlx  li  and  Trever  1935,  pis. 
44-47;  Wallers  Art  Gallery  (acc.  no. 
57.1923).  Two  examples  arc  in  the 
Shelby  White  and  Leon  Levy  collection: 
Bothmer  1990,  60—62,  nos.  44,  45. 

7.  Harper  1978,  145—46,  with  lurther 
references. 

8.  Ettinahausen  1972,  3  -10,  with  reler- 
ences. 

9.  Harper  1971.  On  the  Roman  Horae, 
see  now  Casal  1990,  with  pis.  349—54. 


10.  Carter  1974,  198-202,  with  addi- 
tional bibliocrraphv. 

11.  Ghirshman  1956,  37—77,  111-41,  pis. 
A,  B,  V— XIV;  also  noted  in  Ettinghausen 
1972,  5,  8- 

12.  For  example,  a  silver-gilt  plate  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum  ot  Art:  Ettinghausen 
1967-68,  32,  Hg.  7. 
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37_  

Ewer 

6th— 7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  gih:  hammered,  repousse, 

chased,  gilded 

Heiijhl  55.6  cm 

Width  15.5  cm 

Max.  diameter  11.3  cm 

Weight  1,039 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  s  1987,1 40 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
From  1987. 

Unpublished 


A  BEADED  MOLDING  Separates  the  cylindrical  neck  from  the  elongated  pear- 
shaped,  Huted  body,  and  the  body  from  the  foot.  A  gilded  band  frames  the 
beaded  molding  at  the  neck  and  foot.  The  handle  is  attached  at  the  maximum 
diameter  of  the  ewer  and  just  below  the  neck;  it  rises  to  about  the  midpoint  of 
the  neck  and  is  topped  bv  a  ball.  Both  ends  ot  the  handle  terminate  in  the  head 
of  a  bird,  probably  a  duck.  The  moldings  and  handle  ornaments  are  gilded. 
The  lid  is  missing. 

In  its  lorm,  proportions,  moldings,  and  handle  ornament,  this  ewer  resembles 
the  group  ot  silver-gilt  ewers  with  figural  decoration  [.see  35,  36].  Examples 
with  a  Hutt'd  body  mc  uncommon.  A  ewer  without  figural  decoration,  but 
with  curved  vertical  Huting,  is  depicted  in  the  investiture  relief  at  Taq-i 
Bustan,  generally  dated  to  the  reign  of  the  Sasanian  king  Khusro  n  (r. 
591  —  628).'  A  silver  ewer  entirely  decorated  with  horizontal  fluting  is  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum  ot  Art.  The  Sa.sanian  ewer  with  a  vertically  tinted  body 
was  closely  reproduced,  primarily  in  bronze,  in  the  early  Islamic  period.' 

An  identical  ewer  is  in  the  collection  ot  Noriyoshi  Horiuchi.^  Like  other 
vessels  in  the  Freer  and  Sackler  Gallery  collections,  such  as  the  Freer  silver-gilt 
vase  [32),  this  ewer  was  one  of  an  identical  pair  or  group  of  vessels  probably 
intended  tor  a  luxury  table  service. 

Technical  Discu.ssion 

Consideration  of  thi-  technical  features  of  the  ewer  is  hindered  by  the  exten- 
sive damaae  and  restoration  that  the  vessel  has  undergone.  The  central  section 
of  the  body  was  broken  into  many  pieces  and  was  reconstructed  prior  to  its 
acquisition  by  the  museum.  Although  the  reconstruction  appears  faithful  to  the 
original  shape  ot  the  body,  radiographic  images  illustrate  a  number  ot  small 
areas  ot  loss  that  have  been  filled  in  and  painted  over.  None  ot  the  lo.sses  is 
greater  than  one  to  tyvo  centimeters  in  length.  Another  contusing  teature  is 
that  the  spout  and  neck  torm  a  separate  piece  that  has  been  attached  to  the 
body  where  the  vertical  fluting  begins.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  join  is  a 
repair  and  that  the  body,  neck,  and  spout  were  formed  originally  from  a  single 
piece  of  metal  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  two  ewers  described  previously 
[35,  36].  The  handle  and  foot  were  also  reattached  during  the  restoration. 

The  surface  areas  not  covered  by  overpaint  appear  ancient.  Extensive  cop- 
per corrosion,  with  textile  impressions,  is  present  on  the  handle  and  foot.  The 
spout  and  neck  also  bear  convincing  evidence  of  age  in  their  wear  and  exten- 
sive corrosion.  Compositional  analysis  shows  the  handle,  spout,  and  foot  to  be 
made  of  alloys  typical  to  those  seen  in  other  works  ot  Sasanian  silver.  One  dif- 
terence  between  this  ewer  and  the  two  discussed  earlier,  however,  is  the  simi- 
larity between  the  alloys  used  for  the  body  and  the  foot.  The  other  two  ewers 
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have  teet  formed  from  an  alloy  with  a  greater  copper  content  than  that  of  the 
bodies.  Decorative  details  are  difficult  to  see.  Those  found  on  the  handle 
appear  to  be  chased.  The  "ilded  bands  framina  the  two  rows  of  bosses  on  the 
neck  and  toot  have  the  microscopic  appearance  of  amalgam  gilding. 
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Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Sil\  or 

Copper 

Gold 


Spout 

PERCENT 
96.6 

0.675 


Foot 

94-7 
4-47 
0.839 


Handle 

931 
6.22 
0.718 


Iridium 

Zinc 

Tin 

Arsenic 
Antimony 
SrKnium 
Iron 
Cobalt 
MiMc  urv 
L  hn  imium 
Scandium 


PARTS  I'lK   Mil  1  ION 
0.016 
26 

17 

0.39 
0.18 
0.46 

<6.4 
0.026 
0.040 
0.19 

<  0.00  I  2 


o.is 

I  2 
<42 

0.75 
0.32 

■■9 

29 

0.18 

0.09b 

2.8 

<  0.00 1 4 


0.049 
1 100 
690 
21 

15 
2.1 

36 

0.60 
0.22 

2.4 

<  0.00 1 7 


Notes 

1.  Fukai  and  Horiinhi  1972,  pis.  xx.xi, 

XXXII. 

2.  Grabar  1967,  129,  no.  44. 

3.  .Scrcn  Thousand  Years  of  Iranian 
Art  1964,  33,  no.  529,  illustrated, 
157  (bronze  tlutcd  ewer,  t  iahth  ninth 
century). 

4.  Horiuchi  1989,  no.  39  (heiaht  36  cm). 
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Horn  rhyton 


4th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  srilt:  repousse,  chased, 

punched,  gilded 

Length  25.4  cm 

Height  15.5  cm 

Width  1 4.1  cm 

Rim  diameter  14.0  cm 

Weight  599  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  s  1987.33 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Asia  Society  Gallery,  New 
York,  1978;  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
Edinburgh,  1984;  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
Gallerv,  from  1987. 

Published:  Shepherd  19(16,  Hg.  ii;  Harper 
1978,  36  38,  no.  5;  Gunter  1987,  43  44, 
fig.  10;  Lawton  et  al.  1987,  48,  no.  20; 
Gunter  1988,  47,  Hg.  28;  Harper  1988b, 
'57  58,  pi.  I,  fig.  2. 


THIS  VESSEL  JOINS  a  compact  horn  to  a  sJazelle  protome.  A  short  tiiluilar  spout, 
damaged,  protrudes  from  the  mouth.  The  eye  sockets,  n(n\  empt\',  once  held 
inlays. 

The  lower  part  of  the  horn  is  fluted;  the  upper  part,  above  the  scalloped 
ed^e  of  the  fluting,  is  decorated  with  a  bifurcated  file  of  animals  approachina  a 
central  tree:  recumbent  caprid,  lion,  trilobed  tree  with  sinuous  trunk,  humped 
bull,  ta|)rid.  The  animals'  tur  is  represented  bv  overall  hatched  lines,  and  the 
figures  are  spot -gilded. 

Above  the  frieze  a  twisted  band  encircles  the  horn;  between  the  band  and 
the  rim  is  a  row  of  disks.  The  rim,  added  separately,  is  rolled  over  and  thick- 
ened on  the  exterior.  The  twisted  bands  around  the  horns  and  behind  the 
head,  the  nose,  two  flutes  on  the  underside  of  the  horn,  and  parts  of  the 
repousse  animals  on  the  horn  are  gilded. 

This  silver  rhyton  is  perhaps  the  best-known  work  of  ancient  Iranian  art  in  the 
Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv.  Its  unu.sual  shape  and  decoration  have  provoked 
particular  interest  regarding  its  date  and  stylistic  home. 

The  rhyton  was  first  published  by  Dorothy  Shepherd  in  1966,  betcjre  its 
purchase  by  Arthur  M.  Sackler.  Although  the  rhyton  was  not  the  focus  of  her 
article,  Shepherd  collected  important  material  tor  its  date  and  cultural  setting. 
She  compared  it  with  a  silver  rhyton  combining  the  head  of  a  woman  with  that 
of  a  buffalo.  The  object,  which  she  identified  as  a  Sogdian  work  of  the  seventh 
century,  had  at  the  time  of  her  article  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Cleveland 
Museum  ot  Art.'  Shepherd  also  assembled  representational  evidence  for  similar 
rhyta  on  vessels  and  reliefs  from  Iran  and  Khotan  in  modern  western  China.' 
Prudence  Harper  provided  a  more  detailed  publication  of  the  Sackler  gazelle 
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rhvton  in  an  t  xhihition  cataloyue  published  in  1978.  Shi-  dated  the  rhvton  to 
the  early  Sasanian  period,  mo.st  likely  the  earlv  fourth  century,  and  considered 
it  to  haye  been  inHuenced  by  non-Iranian  artistic  sources  probably  located  in  j 
Bactria.  The  species  and  style  of  the  tree  on  the  rhyton  frieze,  for  example, 
v\'ith  sinuous  trunk  and  trimmed  branches,  illustrate  a  form  of  foliage  that  1 
appears  on  silyer  yessels  made  in  Bactria  or  India.  She  noted  that  a  composi-  I 
tional  analysis  of  the  silver  also  pointed  to  a  date  early  in  the  Sasanian  period.'  | 

A  close  parallel  tor  the  Sackler  rhytcjn,  althouah  in  Ira^^mentary  condition,  | 
came  to  li^ht  in  excavations  carrietl  out  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  at  Veslianski, 
located  on  the  Vym  River,  west  ol  the  Ural  Mountains.*  This  vessel  was  found 
in  an  early  or  mid-seventh-century  context,  providing  a  terminus  ante  quern 
for  its  manufacture.  It  also  has  a  compact,  fluted  horn  but  lacks  a  H^ural  frieze 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  horn.  A  small  silver  cup  with  a  frieze  of  animals 
and  foliage  very  similar  to  the  one  on  the  Sackler  rhyton  is  in  the  Shelby  j 
White  and  Leon  Levy  collection.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  and  style  of  decora-  f 
tion  suggest  a  place  of  manufacture  in  eastern  Iran  or  Bactria,  probably  in  the 
finst  half  of  the  fourth  century.' 

Detailed  studies  of  the  form  and  style  of  the  Sackler  Gallery  rhyton,  togeth- 
er with  technical  analyses  of  its  silver  composition  and  method  of  manufacture, 
also  support  a  date  early  in  the  Sasanian  period.  The  form  of  the  rhvton,  with  j 
its  short,  compact  horn,  resembles  closely  a  late  Parthian  ceramic  rhyton  exca- 
vated at  Babylon."  Certain  technical  and  stylistic  features,  such  as  the  use  of 
spot  gilding  and  overall  hatched  patterning  of  the  animals'  fur,  are  characteristic 
of  early  Sasanian  silver.'  Moreover,  elemental  analysis  shows  that  the  silver  used 
in  the  Sackler  rhvton  belongs  to  a  source  found  only  among  a  group  of  early 
Sasanian  vessels,  dating  to  the  third  and  early  fourth  centuries.** 


Representations  of  the  rhyton  with  a  comjsact  horn  and  caprid  protome, 
however,  are  found  mostly  on  objects  dating  to  the  fifth  to  seventh  centuries. 
The  earhest  example  is  depicted  on  a  silver  plate  found  in  the  Punjab  in  1882, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  London.  A  nude  male  figxire  wearina  a  wreath  of 
vines  and  leaves,  accompanied  by  a  female  figure,  drinks  from  a  rhyton  with  a 
oazelle  protome.  The  bowl  is  certainly  of  Indian  manufacture  and  probably 
dates  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century."  Two  representations  of  similar  rhyta 
occur  on  Sasanian  silver  vessels,  one  on  a  lobed  vessel  in  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  and  a  second  on  a  small  hemispherical  bowl  in  the  Sackler 
Gallery  [25]."'  All  other  known  depictions  of  this  form  of  rhyton  are  found  on 
objects  made  or  found  in  Central  Asia  or  China.  A  clay  amphora  of  Sasanian 
type  from  Khotan,  of  sixth-century  date,  bears  a  molded  relief  roundel  show- 
ing a  male  figure  holding  a  gazelle  rhyton."  A  Northern  Qi  (a.d.  550—77) 
stone  relief,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  depicts  a  group  of  ban- 
queting figures  identified  as  Sogdians,  one  of  whom  holds  a  gazelle  rhyton  with 
a  row  of  disks  encircling  the  top  of  the  horn.''  Of  somewhat  later  date  is  a 
wall  painting  at  Panjikent,  probably  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century, 
showing  a  banqueting  figure  holding  a  similar  horn  rhyton."  Although  evi- 
dence for  the  continued  manufacture  of  the  horn  rhyton  throughout  the 
Sasanian  period  is  lacking  from  Iran  itself,  the  Iranian  horn  rhyton  apparently 
survived  with  a  remarkable  fidelity  to  its  form  and  style  over  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years.  Later  Persian  sources  preserve  references  to  the  rhyton,  both 
in  the  form  of  a  complete  animal  as  well  as  the  horned  variety.'^ 

Another  geographical  and  cultural  region  that  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Iranian  horn  rhyton  is  Tang  China  (a.d.  618—906).  A  parallel 
for  the  form  of  the  Sackler  gazelle  rhyton  is  a  miniature  agate  version,  re- 
covered from  a  large  treasure  hidden  at  the  Tang  capital  Chang'an,  about  the 
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year  a.d.  756.  Althouah  the  aajte  rhyton  has  been  dated  as  early  as  the 
Hellenistic  period,  it  probably  belongs  with  a  group  ot  Tang  dynasty  rhyta 
inspired  by  Iranian  examples.  The  Tang  vessels  were  made  in  a  variety  of 
media,  including  terra-cotta  and  jade.'' 

Caprids  are  also  known  among  other  siKer-ajh  rhyta  ot  Sasanian  date, 
such  as  the  saiga  antelo|H'  heads  in  a  private'  collecti(jn  and  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  ot  Art,  New  York."'  Caprids,  probably  antelope,  are  among  the  sub- 
jects represented  on  Sasanian  stamp  seals.  They  also  appear  as  c|uarr\  in  some 
of  the  hunting  scenes  depicted  on  silver-gilt  plates." 

Technical  Discussion 

Till'  rhvton  was  made  bv  a  combination  ot  raising  and  repousse.  The  horn  and 
protome  were  shaped  trom  one  piece  ot  metal.  The  ears  ot  the  gazelle, 
formed  separately,  were  Htted  into  sockets  on  the  protome.  The  rim  is  also  an 
added  piece.  While  toolmarks  are  present  on  the  inner  surtace,  indicating 
some  working  trom  tlu'  insiiU',  the  desian  on  the  horn  was  apparently  created 
bv  sinking  the  background  ot  thi'  outer  surtace. 

The  hides  ot  the  animals  were  detailed  using  only  two  types  ot  punch 
marks,  crescents  and  o\als.  Amalgam  gilding  highlights  various  details  such  as 
the  nose  and  base  ot  the  gazelle's  horns  on  the  protome,  the  band  dividing  the 
horn  and  protome,  and  details  ot  the  raised  design  on  the  horn  (head  ot  the 
lion,  hump  ol  the  bull,  te  nter  li-at  ot  the  tree,  spiral  band  under  the  rim,  and 
two  tlutes  on  the  underside  ot  the  horn).  Microscopic  examination  ot  the 
deeply  recessed  eye  sockets  revealed  no  trace  of  the  inlay  they  once  held. 

The  surtace  condition  of  the  vessel  is  testimony  to  its  antiquity.  Pitting  is 
evident  in  a  number  ot  areas.  Als(j,  intergranular  corrosion  has  occurred  as  the 
outline  ot  grain  boundaries  can  be  seen  on  the  surtace  due  to  its  ettects.  The 
inside  surtace  bears  a  teyv  areas  ot  heavy  encrustation  and  small  spots  ot  mala- 
chite (copper  carbonate  corrosion).  Patches  of  silver  chloride  are  also  present. 
The  metal  also  looks  acid  etched,  but  this  may  be  due  to  cleaning. 

Some  areas  were  repaired  and  reshaped,  but  the  form  seems  to  be  true  to 
the  original.  Sections  ot  the  spiral  band  under  the  rim  are  .soldered  over  on 
the  inner  surface  with  what  appears  to  be  hard  solder;  solder  Hlls  the  recesses 
ot  the  repousse  in  these  areas.  The  outer  surtace  ot  these  areas  of  the  spiral 
band  has  been  regilded  with  amalgam  gilding.  The  repairs  appear  to  be 
ancient  because  they  also  bear  corrosion  products.  A  repair  to  a  break  across 
the  proper  right  ear,  however,  appears  to  be  modern.  Although  repaired,  the 
ears  display  a  number  of  features  indicating  that  they  are  original  or  at  least 
ancient;  these  features  include  their  composition  compared  to  that  ot  the 
body,  evidence  ot  corrosion  effects,  and  traces  ot  encrustation.  The  joins 
between  the  ears  and  head  are  also  original  or  at  least  ancient.  The  juncture 
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stands  in  contrast  with  the-  surrounding  surface  due  to  the  occurrence  ot  pref- 
erential corrosion  alon^J  the  solder  line,  no  doubt  because  of  the  higher  per- 
centage of  copper  beina  present  in  the  solder  as  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  solder  a  lower  melting  point.  The  corrosion  products  found  along  the 
juncture  consist  of  silver  sulHde  and  malachite. 


Compo.sition 


As  determined 

bv  neutron  activation  anal 

y.sis: 

I>1'  RCFNT 

PARTS  PVK  MILLION 

Silver 

96.3 

Arsenic 

2.2 

Copper 

AnlimoiiN 

3-4 

Gold 

0.716 

Selenium 

0.5' 

Iron 

39 

PARTS  PtR  Mil  1  ION 

Cobalt 

0.26 

Iridium 

0.0052 

Mi-reury 

O.hj 

Zinc 

46 

Chromium 

0.66 

Tin 

63 

Scandium 

0.0031 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence: 

Rim**  Proper 
IfFt  car** 

97  96 

1.6  2.2 

0.9  I.O 

0.6  0.5 


Body=i 

PLRCl  NT 

Silver  97 
Cop|)er  1.7 
Gold  0.9 
Lead  0.6 

*  Averaije  ot  two  nieasuremeiits. 
**  One  iin-asurcnn  nt . 


Notes 

1.  Shepherd  1966,  front  cover,  fias.  i,  3. 
Carter  1979  has  arcrued  for  an  origin  in 
Afalianistan  or  nortli\vestern  India. 

2.  Shepherd  196b,  esp.  294  95,  300. 

3.  Harper  1978,  36   38,  no.  5;  additional 
comments  in  Harper  1989,  857  n.  20; 
Prudence  Harper  in  Bothmer  1990,  57. 
Melikian-Chirvani  1982,  280  with  n.72, 
was  informed  that  the  rhvton  was  pur- 
chased in  Tehran;  its  alles^ed  source  was 
the  soutliwest  Caspian  reaion. 

4.  Sabeleva  1979,  95,  fio-  3;  this  refer- 


ence is  cited  in  Harper  i988f3,  157  n.  37. 

5.  Prudence  Harper  in  Bothmer  1990, 
57,  no.  42. 

6.  fr'ttin^hausen  1964  65,  2:  659,  7:  pL 
184D.  Also  Koldewey  1914,  254—55.  For 
an  antecedent  datina  to  the  Achaemenid 
period,  a  sitver-ailt  rhyton  from  Bultjaria: 
L  or  Jcs  cavaljcrs  thracc'i  1987,  239,  no. 
423- 

7.  Harper  and  Meyers  1981,  157.  An 
example  of  the  rows  of  hatched  lines  and 
s|:)ot  i^ildinij  is  found  on  the  British 
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Museum  Shapur  plate,  which  probably 
dates  to  the  fourth  century:  Harper  and 
Meyers  1981 ,  pi.  13. 

8.  Harper  1978,  38,  citing  the  work  ot 
Pieter  Meyers.  The  elemental  compo.si 
tion  is  given  in  the  Technical  Discussion. 

9.  Dalton  1964,  58  59,  no.  204,  pi. 
xxxiii,  has  suggested  a  date  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  Harper  1978,  47,  has 
proposed  a  date  in  tlu'  tourth  or  tilth  cen- 
tury, noting  many  elements  of  SasaTiian 
influence.  Carter  1968,  132-34,  discusses 
Kushan  and  Sasanian  elements  in  the  dec- 
oration ot  die  howl. 

10.  The  Cleveland  vessel  is  illustrated  in 
Shepherd  1966,  300,  fto.  12. 

11.  Tht-  medallion  is  illustrated  in 
Shepherd  1966,  501,  Ha.  14B.  The 
Khotan  jar  is  in  thi'  Museum  tur  liulische 
Kunst,  Bi-rlin. 

12.  ScatJlia  1958.  A  siher  plate  in  the  col- 
lection ot  Noriyoshi  Horiuchi  is  decorated 
with  a  male  haure  holdinw  a  rhyton  with 
ga/elle  protonn':  Horiuchi  1989,  no.  38. 

13.  Oxus  1989,  120,  no.  71. 

14.  Melikian-Chirvani  1982,  263  -92;  the 
terms  balog  or  palog  in  eleventh-century 
Persian  lexicons  refer  to  the  horn  rhyton 
\\  ith  animal  protome. 

15.  Parlasca  1975,  280—86,  argued  that 
the  miniature  agate  rhyton  is  a  product  of 
a  Ptolemaic  workshop  oi  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C. 

16.  Harper  1978,  56—57,  no.  16,  with 
further  references;  also  Kent  and  Painter 
1977,  152,  no.  319. 


17.  Brunner  1978b,  100- loi. 
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Roundel 

blh-yth  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  ^It:  hammered,  carved, 

chased,  ijilded 

Height  1.3  cm 

Diameter  12.4  cm 

Weitjht  136 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.107 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sat  kU  r,  1982 

Exhibited:  Asia  Societv  Gallery,  New 
York,  1978;  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

PuhlishcJ:  Harper  1978,  62,  no.  19; 
Lawton  et  al.  1987,  54,  no.  24. 


THE  EXTFRiOR  SURFACE  of  this  hollow  rouiidcl,  including  the  sides,  is  entirelv 
gilded.  The  decoration  on  the  upper  surface  is  carved  in  low  relief.  A  central 
medallion  with  a  ropelike  border  encircles  a  duck  facing  riaht.  Above  and 
below  the  medallion  extend  vines  inhabited  bv  birds;  to  the  sides  are  two  ani- 
mals, a  huntincT  dog  and  a  jackal,  eatinjj  hunches  of  crapes.  One  of  the  oriwinal 
pins  that  Hlled  the  four  perforations  spaced  evenly  around  the  roundel's  cir- 
cumference at  sliiJ^htly  varvina  distances  from  the  edae  is  preserved. 

An  object  similar  in  size  and  fc^rm,  also  decorated  with  a  central  medallion 
enclosing;  a  duck  surrounded  bv  inhabited  vines  and  reportedly  from  northwest- 
ern Iran,  is  in  the  Bastan  Museum,  Tehran.'  A  similar  approach  to  the  decora- 
tion of  a  circular  Held  is  found  on  late  Sasanian  silver-srilt  plate  interiors.  An 
inhabited  vine  covers  the  interior  of  a  plate  in  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  An 
inhabited  vine  scroll  surrounds  a  central  medallion  enclosing^  a  bird  on  a  late 
Sasanian  plate  in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Saint  Petersburg.'  This  decorative 
treatment  is  documented  in  stucco  patterns  of  the  fifth  to  seventh  centuries.^ 

The  Sackler  Gallery  roundel  is  perforated  for  attachment  to  another  object 
or  material,  hi  form  it  resembles  a  .shallow  lid.  The  roundel  in  Tehran  lacks 
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such  perforations.  Circular  box  lids  made  of  silver  with  gilded  decoration,  also 
without  perforations,  have  been  found  in  northern  China  in  contexts  datable 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.' 

Teclinical  Discussion 

The  roundel  was  formed  from  one  shet>t  of  hammered  silver.  Four  equilateral- 
ly  spaced  holes  were  made  near  the  rim  by  perkjratin^J  the  roundel  from  the 
inside  surface.  It  is  clear  that  the  holes  were  made  alter  the  roundel  was  gilded 
because  the  edues  ot  the  holes  are  raaaed  and  curl  up  over  the  surrounding 
gilded  surface  on  the  top.  One  hole  is  Hlled  with  the  remnant  of  a  silver, 
round-headed  pin.  A  dendritic  structure  is  apparent  on  the  head  of  the  pin, 
indicating  that  it  was  cast.  The  pin  was  brokin  oft  and  extends  below  the 
inside  surface. 

flu-  rais(,-d  decoration  on  thi'  roundi'l,  gi\i'n  that  the  roundel  was  formed 
In  hammering,  must  have  been  formed  h\  carving  and  chasing.  The  metal  is 
unitormlv  thick,  f-lecessetl  areas  measure  about  i.^  millimeters  thick,  while  the 
raised  areas  miMsure  about  1.65  t(^  1.85  millimi-ters  thick.  I  hus  the  difference 
between  the  raised  and  recessed  areas  is  onlv  0.5  millimeters.  The  sides  are 
much  thinner,  measuring  about  0.8  millimeters  thick.  Decorative  details  were 
chased,  with  frequent  use  made  of  ring  and  dot  punches.  Both  chasing  and 
engraving  appear  to  have  been  used  to  outline  areas  of  the  design,  such  as  the 
vines,  which  haw  a  be\c  led  edge  and  a  radiographic  appearance  that  suggests 
engraving.  Amalgam  gilding  was  applied  to  the  background  after  it  was  chased. 

Malachite  (copper  carbonate  corrosion)  almost  totallv  covers  the  smooth 
inside  surface  of  the  roundel.  Traces  of  red  copper  oxide,  green  copper  car- 
bonate, and  black  silver  sulfide  corrosion  are  also  present  in  many  areas  on  the 
outside  surface.  Some  surface  areas  are  etched  and  pitted,  indicative  of  silver 
corrosion  processes.  Losses  to  the  gilding  laver  and  a  fair  amcjunt  of  wear  are 
also  apparent. 
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Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 


Silver 

Copper 

Gold 


PERCENT 
92.6 
6.73 
0.653 


Iridium 

Zinc 

Tin 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Selenium 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Mercury 

Cliromium 

Scandium 


PARTS  PER  MILLION 
0.071 
320 
670 

•9 
25 
7-7 
<9.8 
0.13 

2-3 
0.28 
0.0068 


Notes 

1.  Pope  1964-65,  7;  pi.  215A. 

2.  Grabar  1967,  134,  no.  51.  Compare 
also  the  decoration  on  the  lar^e  silver-^jilt 
disk  in  the  Sackler  Gallery  collection  [40). 

3.  Orbeli  and  Trever  1935,  pi.  28. 

4.  KroCTer  1982,  pi.  94,  fi^r.  6. 

5.  Shih  Hsio-yen  1983,  75,  pis.  57—59. 
The  boxes,  decorated  with  bird  and  floral 
patterns,  were  found  near  Xi'an.  The 
author  suggests  that  they  were  made  in 
China,  inspired  by  patterns  probably  of 
Central  Asian  origin. 
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AO 


Disk 

6th  7th  century  a.d. 

Silver  and  crilt:  hammered,  chased,  gilded 

Diameter  approx.  43  cm 

Thickness  approx.  0.5  mm 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  si 987. 139 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Unpuhlisbcd 


AN  EXTHNDHD  INHABITI  D  viNF  (lecoratcs  llic  cnlirc  surface  (A  this  larae,  gen- 
erally flat  disk.  At  tin'  bottom,  a  scale  pattern  representing  water  and  popu- 
lated with  hsh  and  birds  fills  a  se^^ment  of  a  circle;  concentric  lobes  form  a 
stylized  mountain.  From  the  central  lobe  rises  a  pair  of  intertwining;  vine  stems 
branchinsJ  to  the  right  and  left;  the  yine  stems  are  flanked  by  rampant  bears, 
their  bcjdies  turned  toward  the  trunks  and  heads  turned  away.  A  single  trunk 
grows  out  of  each  lobe.  The  vines  are  heavily  inhabited  by  birds  in  a  variety  of 
poses,  some  with  tail  feathers  or  wings  rai.sed,  some  with  heads  turned  away 
from  the  l:)ody.  In  the  lower  right  and  left  are  jackals. 

Traces  oi  gilding  are  preserved  on  the  background  and  around  the  figures, 
indicating  that  the  raised  decoration  was  originally  gilded. 

Around  the  circumference  are  circular  perforations  in  a  plain  band  2.5  to  3 
centimeters  wide,  spaced  regularly  at  intervals  of  about  7  centimeters;  twelve 
perforations,  each  i  centimeter  from  the  rim,  are  preserved. 


This  di.sk  has  no  typological  parallels  in  Sasanian  metalwork.  In  the  ancient 
Near  East,  disks  made  of  sheet  metal  with  repousse  decoration  could  serve  as 
shield  bosses.  But  the  Sackler  disk  is  much  larger  and  flatter  than  most  pre- 
served shield  bos.ses  or  examples  depicted  in  ancient  representations.'  Most 
likely  it  adorned  part  of  a  building  or  a  piece  of  furniture  or  other  object, 
attached  by  means  of  rivets  through  the  circular  perforations  around  the  rim. 
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The  composition  of  the  decoration  —  inhabited  vines  with  intertwined 
branches,  flanked  by  rampant  animafs — is  common  in  late  Sasanian  decorative 
arts.  A  similar  decorative  treatment  is  documented  in  stucco  patterns  of  the 
fifth  to  seventh  centuries.'  The  patterned  mountains  trom  which  the  vines 
grow  are  found  on  a  number  ot  Sasanian  silver  vessels. 

The  subject  and  style  ot  the  decoration  suggest  a  date  late  in  the  Sasanian 
period,  probably  the  seventh  century. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  present  surface  condition  ot  the  disk  allows  little  to  be  determined  con- 
clusively abcjut  the  working  techniques  used  to  shape  the  object.  Radiography 
and  visual  examination,  however,  reveal  that  the  disk  was  formed  by  hammer- 
ing and  decorated  by  chasing.  Traces  ot  what  appear  to  be  gilding  are  present 
in  a  number  ot  areas. 

The  surface  ot  the  disk  is  now  undulating  in  character;  originally  it  appears 
to  have  been  slightly  convex.  Where  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  thickness  of 
the  disk,  it  is  onlv  about  0.5  millimeters  thick.  Twelve  holes  measuring  about 
5  millimeters  across  are  present  running  along  the  rim  with  a  distance 
between  them  ot  about  7  to  7.5  centimeters.  Assuming  that  the  disk  was  once 
completely  circular,  nineteen  holes  in  total  would  have  been  present. 

Corrosion  has  resulted  in  the  formation  ot  numerous  cracks  and  losses  as 
well  as  great  loss  of  surface  detail.  Previous  restoration  has  included  the  addi- 
tion of  four  large  metal  fills  in  the  central  area  of  the  disk  that  mimic  the  orig- 
inal surface  decoration;  the  fills  measure  about  4—6  centimeters  long  and  2—4 
centimeters  wide.  A  backing  material  from  a  modern  restoration  has  been 
recently  removed  and  replaced. 
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Composition 

As  determined  by  neuti^on  acti\ation  analysis: 


SiKer 

Copper 

Gold 


PERCENT 
92.4 
7.28 

0-H9 


iridium 

Zinc 

Tin 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Selenium 

iron 

Cobalt 

Mercurx 

Chromium 

Scandium 


PARTS  PI  R  Mil  I  ION 
0.0074 
16 

<39 
52 
37 
3-5 
5.0 
0.19 
o.  1 4 
0.42 

<0.0022 


Notes 

1.  For  example,  the  Sasanian  siKer  boss 
in  the  l^ritish  Must  uni:  Kent  and  I'ainter 
1977,  iSS,  no.  525. 

2.  iCroaer  1982,  pi.  39,  H^.  5. 
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Handle  and  chapes 


7th  century  a.d. 

Gold:  liammored,  thasfd,  trranulated 
Handle  parts  (\i()8j.2ooa,  b) 
Heiiiht  19.6  cm 
Width  5  cm 
Depth  1.8  cm 

Upper  chape  assemhla^^e  (\ i^Sj .200c—e) 
Ht'iwht  5.(1  cm 
Width  7.8  cm 
Depth  3.3  cm 

lower  chape  assemhlacje  (w^Sj.loof—i) 
Height  6 1. 1  cm 
Width  8.2  cm 
Depth  2.5  cm 

Weit^ht  671  (iinliides  wood  ami  leather 
mountina) 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv,  M987.2ooa-i 
Gift  oF  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
froTii  1987. 

Published:  Lavvton  et  al.  1987,  58,  no.  26a. 


THESE  FITTINGS  ORIGINALLY  decorated  thc  hilt  and  scabbard  or  sheath  of  a 
Ion"  sword  probably  made  ot  iron,  now  missing.  The  handle  is  decorated  with 
twisted  wire  and  2;ranulation  to  form  a  central  braid  surrounded  bv  a  scroll 
and  veaetal  pattern.  These  patterns  are  repeated  on  the  metal  trimmina 
attached  to  the  two  P-shaped  mounts.  The  lower  chape  is  plain,  with  a  rectan- 
ijular  tip. 

The  handle  and  chapes  were  alleaedly  lound  with  a  silver-ailt  buckle  and 
.set  ot  ^old  lappet  Httinas  (42]. 

A  number  ot  lon^  s\\  cjrds  with  iron  blades  and  aold-  or  silver-covered  wooden 
hilts  and  scabbards  survive  trom  the  Sasanian  period;  most  were  allegedly 
tound  in  northwestern  Iran.  Several,  like  the  Sackler  Gallery  example,  bear 
elaborate  decoration  in  fine  metalwork  technic|ues  such  as  granulation;  others 
also  preserve  glass  or  gemstone  inlays.' 

Swords  were  an  important  royal  emblem  in  Sasanian  Iran,  prominently 
displayed  along  with  other  royal  equipment  such  as  the  crown.  Details  of  their 
forms  were  closely  observed  and  reproduced  in  roval  representations.'  Most 
Sasanian  swords  huna  from  a  slide  attached  to  the  center  ot  the  scabbard  or 
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were  attached  to  the  beh  by  straps  passina  throut^h  loops  on  both  sides.  The 
Sackler  Gallery  example,  to^^ether  with  a  tew  other  swords  with  gjold  or  silver 
scabbards  allegedly  lound  in  northwestern  Iran,  was  suspended  bv  means  of 
the  two  P-shaped  mounts  along  the  scabbard.'  The  only  known  Sasanian  rep- 
resentation ot  such  a  sword  occurs  on  one  of  ihc  huntina  reliefs  in  the  grotto 
at  Taq-i  Bustan,  where  it  is  worn  bv  a  royal  hunter.*  The  P-shaped  mounts 
were  intended  to  keep  the  sword  at  an  oblique  angle.  This  form  of  sword  sus- 
pension seems  to  have  reached  the  Sasanians  from  the  Central  Asian 
Hephthalites,  probably  during  the  late  fourth  or  earlv  hfth  century.  A  gold  P- 
shaped  mount,  decorated  with  granulation  and  stone  inlay,  was  part  of  the 
Pereshchepina  hoard  found  north  ol  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  probably 
buried  around  the  mid-sevi'nth  century.^ 

Technical  Discussion 

The  basic  construction  of  the  chapes  consists  ot  gold  sheet  to  which  wire  and 
granulation  have  been  added.  Nine  major  parts  make  u[)  the  chapes.  The  sheet 
is  thin,  and  the  gold,  being  nearlv  pure,  is  very  soft.  Thus  the  gold  sheet 
could  not  alone  support  a  blade  but  no  other  material  that  the  sheet  would 
have  covered  is  evident.  The  tubular-shaped  handle  and  terminal  are,  respec- 
tivelv,  circular  and  o\()id  in  cross  section.  Curving,  pointed  decorative  ele- 
ments lormed  from  sheet  decorate  one  side  ot  each  end  ot  the  handle  and  ter- 
minal. Sheet  was  also  used  for  making  the  P-shaped  elements  suspended  by 
bands  between  the  terminal  and  handk'.  The  P-shaped  elements  are  hollow 
and  open  on  the  side  that  would  meet  the  scabbard.  Hard  solder  was  used  to 
join  the  various  sections  of  sheet  and  attach  the  added  elements. 

Strip-twisted  wire  was  used  in  curved,  beaded,  and  braided  forms. 
Granulation,  in  groupings  ot  three  grains,  was  combined  v\ith  curving  wire  to 
create  vegetal  torms.  Regular  hard  soldering  rather  than  colloidal  hard  solder- 
ing appears  to  have  been  used  to  attach  the  granules. 

Many  tears  and  losses  have  occurred  to  the  sheet  of  the  chapes.  Embedded 
in  one  of  the  many  areas  of  earth  encrustation  is  a  reddish  brown  accretion 
with  structural  features,  that  suggest  it  mav  be  the  remains  of  wood  or  iron. 
At  the  time  the  chapes  were  acquired  bv  the  museum,  thev  were  attached  to  a 
modern  w^ooden  support  from  which  the  handle  could  not  be  removed.  The 
end  of  the  terminal  w  as  deformed  and  has  been  subsequentlv  reshaped. 


Composition 


As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence: 


Sheath* 


Handle** 


Area 
believed 
to  be  solder 


PERCENT 


Gold 

Silver 

Copper 


98 


0.8 


98 


9 


7 


2 


*  Avcratie  ot  two  measurements. 
**  One  measurement. 

Notes 

1.  Harper  1978,  83—84,  no.  28. 

2.  Harper  1978,  83—84;  Overlaet  1989, 
74'-55- 

3.  A  .similar  sword  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  is  discussed  in  Harper 
1978,  83—84;  her  n3  lists  additional 
examples  purchased  on  the  antiquities 
market. 

4.  Harper  1978,  83;  the  relief  is  illus- 
trated in  Trousdale  1975,  99,  fig.  79. 

5.  Balint  1989,  97,  fig.  42:  10. 
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Belt  buckle  and  lappet  fittings 

7tli  century  A.n. 

Silver  and  gill  (buckle)  and  gold: 

hammered,  chased,  traced 

Buckle  (s  1987.2010) 

Length  5.3  cm 

Width  3.5  cm 

Thickness  1.3  cm 

Weight  27.7  g 

End  lappet  (s  198-/. 201  \) 

Length  8.5  cm 

Width  2.8  cm 

Thickness  0.7  i  in 

Weight  22.0  a  (contains  k'ather  remains) 
Long  ornaments  (s  i^8y.2oib  n  ) 
AveratJe  length  4.8  cm 
Width  2.3  cm 
Thickni'ss  0.4  cm 

Weight  5    I  I  g  (some  contain  leather 
remains) 

Short  ornaments  (\  i98'/.20i  y—u) 
Average  length  2.8  cm 
Average  width  2.5  cm 
A\eragt-  thickness  0.5  cm 
Weight  3.5   5.5  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallerv,  81987.2013— ii 
Gift  ol' Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Published:  Law  ton  et  al.  1987,  56,  no. 
2fob. 


THE  SILVER-GILT  BLiCKi  E  cncls  ill  a  H(Mal  Fomi.  A  .set  of  aolcl  lappet  Httin^JS, 
allegedK  totiiid  with  tin'  hiiikk',  ccjn.sists  ot  an  vm\  tah,  eleven  short  orna- 
ment.s,  and  twenty  two  lonu  ornaments.  Approximately  oval  in  shape,  each  Ht- 
ting  is  decorated  with  two  r<)v\s  ot  continuous  dots  enclosing  a  vine-scroll 
pattern.  On  the  hont  ot  (.'acli  long  ornament  and  the  end  tah  is  a  narrow  plain 
band  pertorated  tor  attachment  to  a  leather  belt  by  means  ot  small  gold  nails. 

This  group  ot  ornamented  gold  fittings  would  have  covered  lappets  made  of 
some  other  material,  perhaps  wood  or  leather,  \\(jrn  suspended  trom  a  belt. 
Several  of  the  lappet  tittings,  in  tact,  preserved  bits  ot  leather.  Belts  ot  this 
tvpe  are  Central  Asian  in  origin  and  are  frequently  depicted  there  in  wall 
paintings  and  other  representations.  Thev  are  worn  by  the  royal  figure  who 
appears  in  reliefs  in  the  Sasanian  grotto  at  Taq-i  Bustan  in  western  Iran.  The 
belt  w  ith  lappets  is  associated  with  a  type  of  sword  suspension  that  employs  P- 
shaped  mounts  to  attach  the  scabbard  to  the  belt  [see  41].  Excavated  examples 
of  the  belt  with  lappets  have  been  found  in  tombs  of  the  Avars  in  Hungary.' 
Only  one  lielt  buckle  has  been  recovered  trom  a  scientifically  excavated 
Sasanian  context.  A  belt  buckle  made  of  iron,  decorated  in  part  with  gold  leaf, 
was  found  in  a  fourth-century  context  at  Susa.' 

The  decoration  on  the  ornaments,  continuous  dots  enclosing  floral  and 
yine  motifs,  resembles  that  on  the  walls  of  a  green-glazed  ceramic  vessel  of  the 
Sasanian  period.^ 

The  Sackler  belt  buckle  and  fittings  were  allegedly  tound  in  Iran,  together 
with  the  gold  handle  and  chapes  [41].  A  similar  set  of  gold  belt  fittings,  also 
allegedly  tound  in  Iran,  is  now  in  tlie  Britisli  Museum,  London.^ 
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Technical  Discussion 


All  the  various  ornaments  were  lormed  from  aold  sheet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  buckle.  Each  small  ornament  consists  of  one  piece  cA  metal  with  two  U- 
shaped  pins  soldered  to  the  back  to  attach  the  ornament  to  a  belt.  The  ed^es 
of  the  small  ornaments  were  folded  over  to  form  the  sides  and  were  left  hol- 
low in  the  back.  More  toolmarks  are  apparent  on  the  front  surfaces  than  on 
the  backs,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  backs  of  the  ornaments  appear  somewhat 
rou^rh.  Therefore,  while  repousse  may  have  been  used  to  create  the  basic 
shape,  chasina  and  tracina  appears  to  have  been  used  extensively  to  complete 
the  form  and  decoration. 

Two  pieces  of  sheet  comprise  each  lar^e  ornament  and  the  terminal,  with 
the  top  sheet  bent  over  along  the  edge  to  form  the  sides  and  the  back  sheet  sol- 
dered to  it.  A  gold  nail,  passing  through  two  perforations  at  the  top  of  each 
ornament,  was  used  to  attach  an  ornament  to  a  belt.  The  nails  are  generally 
more  than  two  centimeters  in  lens^th  and  are  square  in  cross  section  with  round 
heads  attached  by  soldering.  Most  large  ornaments  contain  remnants  of  leather. 
While  new  leather  is  obvious  in  some  ornaments,  many  leather  remnants 
appear  to  be  old.  The  silver  buckle  appears  cast  and  bears  amalgam  aildinsj. 

Green  copper  corrosion,  malachite,  covers  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
buckle.  The  ornaments  are  in  generallv  good  condition.  Some  wear  and  ran- 
dom nicks  and  dents  ivv  apparent.  A  random  selection  from  the  small  and 
larae  ornaments  was  used  for  analysis.  The  compositions  differ  for  the  front 
and  back  sheets,  and  a  baser  allov  was  used  for  the  undecorated  back  sheets. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence 
(average  of  two  measurements): 


Gold 

Silver 

Copper 


Obverse  of 
two  ornaments 

PERCtNT 

97 
3 
I 


Reverse  of 
two  ornaments 

90 


Notes 

1.  Peck  1969,  117—20;  Trousdale  1975,  4.  Barnett  and  Curtis  1975,  127—28, 
94-102;  Ghirshman  1979,  i82~-87.  pi.  lixb. 

2.  Ghirshman  1979,  184,  fia.  2. 

3.  Fukai  1981,  36—37,  fisT.  42. 
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Suspected  Forgeries 
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43 


Two  vessel  handles 

Gold:  repousse,  ehased,  traced 
(>J-'5 

Length  19.6  cm 
Weight  1550 
64.6 

Length  22.6  cm;  leiitrth  ot 
animal  19.8  cm 
Weiijht  I  25  g 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  63.15  and  64.6 
Purchased  from  K.  Rabenou,  1965,  1964 

IzxhjhitcJ:  Freer  Gallery  ot  Art,  from 
1964. 

PuNishcd:  Ghirshnian  i960,  550;  Huot 
1965,  h<T.  140;  Alil  1971,  no.  40; 
Muscarella  1977,  179,  no.  105. 


TWO  ALMOST  IDHNTICAL  hollow  handles  made  of  sheet  metal  are  each  in  the 
form  ol  a  rampant  ibex.  The  forelegs  are  tucked  under  the  forepart  of  the 
bodv;  the  hind  lej^s  are  incorporated  into  the  shape  of  the  handle.  Patterned 
areas  indicate  the  base  ot  the  horns,  beard,  and  tur  from  the  back  of  the  neck 
to  the  center  of  the  back;  parallel  ridaes  mark  the  horns.  Parallel  strands  of 
wrapped  wire  form  a  wide  band  around  thi'  middle  ot  the  animal.  Stylized 
markiuCTs  indicate  the  haunches,  hind  legs,  and  tail.  1  he  upper  and  lower  lids 
ot  the  eves  are  delineated;  the  brow  is  rendered  bv  parallel  shallow  ridges.  A 
small  chased  circle  marks  c-ach  corner  ot  the  mouth. 

One  ot  the  handles  (64.6)  prt-servis  a  short  tubular  sheet  metal  attach- 
ment, spirally  tlutt'd,  extending  from  the  rear  hooyes  of  the  ibex;  the  lower 
edge  of  thi-  tube  is  broken. 

These  handles  belong  to  a  distinctiye  vessel  type  of  the  Achaemenid  period, 
one  of  the  few  that  is  relatively  well  documented.  Tribute-bearers  holding  an 
amphora  with  zoomorphic  handles  are  depicted  on  the  reliefs  of  the  Apadana 
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at  Persepolis.'  Actual  examples  of  the  vessel  type,  made  of  silver  or  8;olcl,  have 
reportedly  been  recovered  from  a  wide  area  of  the  Achaemenid  Empire, 
although  very  few  are  from  controlled  excavations.' 

Several  features  of  the  Freer  handles  seem  inconsistent  with  Achaemenid 
gold  plate  and  almost  certainly  indicate  a  modern  date  for  their  manufacture. 
First,  amon^  Achaemenid  zoomorphic  handles  of  undisputed  authenticity,  the 
head  of  the  rampant  animal  is  usually  turned  away  from  the  body.'  Second,  the 
Freer  handles  lack  the  rich  surface  detail  of  aold  objects  reliably  dated  to  the 
Achaemenid  period,  including  those  in  the  Oxus  treasure.^  Technical  study  of 
the  handles,  as  described  below,  contributes  additional  uncertainty  that  the 
objects  are  ancient. 

Technical  Discussion 

Each  handle  is  composed  of  two  halves  with  seams  running  down  the  center 
lines  of  the  front  and  back.  The  halves  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  repousse. 
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FisJ.  I.  Side  ot  one  ibex  liandii'  sliowina 
alternating  areas  ol  poli.slied  and  mattt- 
surfaces. 


The  ears  and  horns  were  made  separately,  and  all  the  various  parts  were  sol- 
dered together  usinu  hard  solder.  Remnants  ol  hard  solder  are  also  found  on 
the  ends  of  thi'  truncated  upper  legs.  Strands  of  twisted  wire  were  wrapped 
around  the  midsection  ot  each  ibex  and  soldered  in  place.  The  wire  is  fine  and 
very  regular  in  diameter.  What  appear  to  hi'  drawing  marks,  parallel  striations 
alon^J  the  length  ot  the  wire,  are  present.  Details  on  the  handles  were  executed 
by  chasina.  Some  outlines  ot  the  forms  were  sharpened  by  tracing. 

The  condition  of  the  handles  is  generally  very  good.  Breaks  are  present 
along  the  seam  lines  and  minor  dents  and  scratches  are  apparent.  A  few  areas 
of  soldered  repair  are  tound.  The  metal  has  an  even,  lightly  etched  appear- 
ance, except  on  the  hiwh  points  ot  tUv  torms  (Hg.  i  ).  This  etched  appearance 
appears  otten  on  gold  objects  when  strongly  acidic  solutions  have  been  applied 
for  cleaning  or  to  simulate  the  ettects  ot  age  (see  also  [44]). 

The  presence  ot  draw  ing  marks  on  the  wire  decoration  strongly  suggests 
that  ihc  handK's  are  not  ancient.  No  evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  drawn  wire 
was  employed  during  the  Achaemenid  juriod;  the  use  ot  drawn  wire  in  this 
area  began  many  hundreds  ot  years  later.  The  lack  ot  wfar  and  etched  surface 
also  indicate  recent  manutacture.  The  elemental  compositions  ot  the  handles 
are  not  in  any  w  ay  distinctiye.  Analyses  of  the  metal  and  scolder  did  not  indicate 
cadmium  (a  typical  component  ot  modern  gold  solders),  the  presence  ot  which 
would  further  suggest  that  the  handles  were  of  modern  construction. 


Composition 

As  determined  bv  surface  analysis  using  energy-dispersive  X-rav  fluorescence:  ' 

63.15*  64.6** 

PI-  RCINT 

Gold                                         95  95 

Silver                                           2  2 

Copper                                         3  3 

*  Average  (il  two  measurrments. 
**  Averaai-  ot  three  measurements. 


Notes 

1.  Schmidt  1957,  95.  Compare  the  handles 
on  a  vessel  depicted  in  a  tomb  painting  at 
Karaburun,  near  Elmali  in  southwestern 
Turkey:  Mellink  1973,  pi.  44,  tig.  6. 

2.  Amandrv  1959  sur\e\s  the 
Achaemenid  amphora  and  its  \  ariations. 

3.  Examples  include  the  pair  now  in  Paris 
and  Berlin:  Porada  1965,  171,  pi.  50.  An 


intact  silver-gilt  amphora  recovered  from 
a  late  fourth-century  context  in  Bulgaria 
is  illustrated  in  /  'or  des  cavaliers  thraces 
1987,  149,  155,  no.  204.  Muscarella 
1980,  28  n.  8,  made  a  similar  observation 
and  noted  that  the  Persepolis  reliefs  also 
depict  tlie  vessel  handles  in  addorsed 
fashion. 

4.  Dalton  1964;  Mitchell  1989. 
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44  

Drinking  vessel 

Gold:  hammered,  chased,  repousse 

Length  14.9  cm 

Width  6.6  cm 

Rim  diameter  6.6  cm 

Weight  126  g 

Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery,  S1987.32 
Gift  of  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  1982 

Exhibited:  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery, 
from  1987. 

Published:  Gunter  1987,  41,  lig.  5;  Gunter 
1988,  27,  fig.  9. 


ONH  HND  Oh  THi.s  small  Vessel  is  in  the  form  ot  a  rani's  head.  Around  the 
open,  sh2;htlv  flaring  rim,  is  a  repousse  lotus-and  palmette  pattern.  The  horns 
of  the  ram,  rendered  with  parallel  wavy  lines,  curl  In-hind  the  i\irs  and  pro- 
trude from  the  vessel  wall.  The  eyes  are  outlined,  without  pupils  indicated;  the 
nostrils  are  slightly  flared. 

Small  drinkinw  vessels  made  of  metal,  with  one  end  formed  as  the  head  (.A  an 
animal,  have  been  excavated  at  the  site  of  Hasanlu  in  northwe.stern  Iran  in  levels 
datina  to  the  ninth  ccnturv  b.c'  Thev  are  related  to  hut  distinc  t  Irom  the  t^roup 
of  f)ronze  situlae  ending  in  the  form  ot  an  animal's  head  known  from  ninth  and 
eighth-century  B.C.  contexts  at  the  Phryjjian  capital  of  Gordion  in  central 
Turkey  and  depicted  in  eighth-century  B.C.  Neo- Assyrian  reliefs.'  The  Sackler 
gold  vessel  lielonas  to  the  group  often  called  beaker  rhyta,  cups  with  one  end 
formed  as  the  head  of  an  animal.  Examples  made  of  precious  metal  attributed  to 
the  Achaemenid  period  include  a  siKer-ailt  horse's  head  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  ot  Art,  New  York,  and  a  silver  ram's  head  in  the  Hermitage  Museum, 
Saint  Petersburg,  both  dated  to  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  b.c' 

The  Sackler  ram's-head  vessel  has  no  close  parallels,  however,  for  its  type, 
material,  and  stvle.  No  examples  of  this  form,  made  of  gold  and  of  comparable 
dimensions,  have  been  published  from  major  c ollectic^ns.  A  gold  rhyton  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  allegedly  from  Hamadan  in  western  Iran,  is  of  the  horn 
varietv  that  appears  to  be  an  Achaemenid  innoxation.^  Examples  made  of  silver, 
such  as  those  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  Hermitage,  display  richer 
details  and  surface  modeling  as  well  as  more  complicated  techniques  of  manu- 
facture. The  heads  of  both  of  these  animals  have  separately  made  ears  attached 
to  openings  cut  in  the  sheet  metal.  In  addition,  the  Metropolitan  head  is 
equipped  with  a  spout.  In  stvle  and  modeling,  the  Hermitage  vessel  is  clearlv 
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rt'laU'd  to  Achaemenid  court  art  known  in  monumental  forms  amona  the  sculp- 
tures at  Persepolis. 

Achaemenid  aold  vessels  and  jewelry  of  undisputed  authenticity  exhibit 
greater  surface  modelina  and  decoration  and  often  hear  adtlitional  polychrome 
inlay.  Exampk-s  of  this  style  and  technique  are  preserved  in  the  Oxus  treasure.^ 
The  lack  of  tine  detail  and  the  shallow  surtaci'  modeling  of  the  Sackler  <^o\d  cup, 
together  with  technical  observations  discussed  below,  point  to  a  modern  date 
for  its  manufac  ture. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  ram's  head  was  formed  from  one  pieee  of  metal.  No  seams  are  apparent 
exce|)t  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  openin^J,  \\  lu're  thi'  nn-tal  w  as  bent  back  over 
itself  to  thicken  and  finish  the  rim.  The  wall  of  tin-  rim  measures  rou^jhly 
twice  that  found  in  other  areas  of  the  ol^ject  (0.9  mm  as  opposed  to  0.5  mm). 

The  floral  band  standing!  in  relii  f  just  belov\  thv  rim  was  created  by  chas- 
ina.  The  edwes  of  the  toolina,  however,  are  much  sharper  on  the  inni'r  surface 
than  the  outer,  and  the  tooling  ot  the  details  appears  shallow  and  indistinct 
(except  around  the  base  of  the  horns).  The  reason  for  this  feature  appears  to 
be  that  the  outer  surface  was  further  worked  after  chasing,  which  partially  flat- 
tened the  relief  . 

Various  nicks,  dents,  and  scratches  are  distributed  rather  uniformly  over 
the  surface.  Cracks  are  present  in  a  number  of  areas.  Three  short  cracks  run 
down  from  and  perpendicular  to  tin'  rim.  A  long  crack  runs  about  half  the  dis- 
tance around  the  t  ircumference  of  the  object  along  the  raised  band  separating 
the  floral  pattern  from  the  details  of  the  ram's  head.  Smaller  breaks  in  the 
metal  are  also  present  and  numerous.  What  appears  to  be  hard  solder  is  found 
in  a  few  spots  on  the  floral  relief  band,  and  it  may  have  been  used  to  repair 
tears  in  the  metal  in  tlu  se  areas  of  tooling;  the  spots  of  solder  are  unfinished 
on  the  inner  surface  and  smoothed  over  on  the  outer  surface. 

A  specular  appearance,  suggesting  that  the  metal  has  been  acid-etched,  is 
found  over  the  whcjle  of  the  inner  surface  and  in  the  recessed  areas  on  the 
outer  surface.  The  adjacent  raised  areas  bear  fine  striations  and  have  a  less 
matte,  more  polished  appearance.  Earth  encrustation  is  found  as  well  as  small 
spots  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  encrustation  that  cover  both  raised  and  recessed 
areas  (jf  much  of  the  surface. 


Composition 

As  ck'temiinc'd  by  surface  analysis  usin^J  energy-dispersive  X-ray  Huorescence 
(average  ot  two  measurements): 


PERCFNT 

Gold  98 
Silver  0.9 
Copper  0.8 


Notes 

1.  Foraild  19^5,  pi.  ^2  (tup  in  the  lorm 
of  a  ram'.s  hrad,  made  otKippt-r  alloy). 

2.  Young  1982,  121-23,  "^^'di  turlluT  ref- 
erences; Calmever  1979. 

3.  Wilkinson  1948—49,  19b,  aho\'c.  The 
vessel  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  w  as  first 
published  in  Smirnov  1909,  pi.  v,  no.  17. 
See  also  the  diseussion  by  Calmeyer 
1979- 

4.  Wilkinson  1954—55,  222. 

5.  Dalton  1964,  includina  a  diseussion 
ot  Aehaemenid  precious  metalvvork 
recovered  Irom  Susa. 
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Plate 

Silver  and  ailt:  liammered,  gilded, 

double  shell 

Height  4.4  em 

Rim  diameter  28.2  cm 

Weight  1,256  a 

Hreer  Gallery  of  Art,  58.7 
Purchased  from  Elie  Borowski,  1958 

Exhibited:  Vrccr  Gallery  ot  Art,  trom 
1959- 

Puhhshcd:  Melikiaii  (."hiT\aiii  1969,  2—9, 
|il.  II;  Slu'pherd  1972,  ^46. 


A  WRFATH  PATTHRN  cleHncs  a  large  circular  Held  within  the  interior  of  this 
large,  shallow  plate  with  a  rounded  base.  A  displayed  eagle,  in  low  relief,  fills 
the  circular  held.  Feathers  on  the  body,  legs,  and  wings  are  detailed.  The 
wreath  border,  the  surface  interior  ot  the  tondo,  and  the  band  around  the 
eagle's  neck  are  gilded.  The  exterior  is  plain. 

A.  S.  Melikian-Chirvani  referred  to  this  plate  in  an  article  in  which  he  pro- 
posed a  Sasanian  date  for  a  bronze  eagle  sculpture  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  He 
cited  the  Freer  plate,  together  with  a  silver  plate  in  the  Adolphe  Stoclet  col- 
lection, Brussels,  as  examples  of  the  Sasanian  type  and  style  of  eagle.  He  also 
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observed,  however,  that  in  style  the  Freer  plate  "would  seem  to  be  later  than 
the  end  of  the  Sasanian  empire"  and  added  that  "scholarly  opinion  is  not  alto- 
gether unanimous  about  the  object."' 

Neither  typological,  technical,  nor  stylistic  features  ol  this  plate  can  be 
paralleled  in  the  known  Sasanian  repertory.  The  shape  of  the  plate,  with  its 
large  dimensions  and  lack  of  ring  foot,  is  highly  unusual,  hi  addition,  the  tech- 
nique of  manufacture  with  a  double  shell  place  it  outside  known  examples  of 
Sasanian  or  Central  Asian  metalwork.  The  rendering  of  the  eagle  also  differs 
markedly  from  Sasanian  examples.  The  eagle  was  depicted  frequently  on 
Sasanian  seals  and  gems  and  was  also  shown  on  a  few  silver-gilt  vessels.  Char- 
acteristically the  bird  was  shown  with  a  short  triangular  "tail  feather,"  a  feature 
lacking  on  the  Freer  plate.'  The  absence  of  parallels  for  the  form  of  the  vessel, 
technique  of  manufacture,  decoration,  or  style  argues  for  a  modern  date. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  plate  has  a  double  shell  construction;  the  inner  .surface  is  a  separate  piece 
of  metal  set  into  a  second  piece  of  metal,  which  forms  the  outer  wall.  The 
edge  of  the  outer  wall  was  then  folded  over  the  edge  of  the  inner  wall  to 
secure  the  inset  piece  and  form  a  thick  rim.  Radiographs  of  the  vessel  reveal 
that  the  basic  form  of  the  plate  was  executed  by  hammering;  the  density  of  the 
metal  is  irregular,  and  oval  depressions,  the  result  of  individual  hammer 
blows,  run  in  annular  patterns  around  the  center  of  the  plate.  A  centering 
mark  is  found  on  the  outside  surface.  No  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  a  foot 
was  once  attached  to  the  surface;  no  remnants  of  solder  indicate  where  a  foot 
would  have  been  nor  are  there  any  depressions  or  marks  on  the  surface  from 
the  previous  presence  of  a  foot. 

Details  on  the  ea^le  and  surrounding  band  were  formed  bv  chasing.  An 
incomplete  gilding  layer  covers  the  recessed  areas  and  rim  of  the  inside  sur- 
face. The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  gilding  indicates  that  it  is  amalgam 
gilding.  Gilding  fills  a  number  of  the  toolmarks  on  the  eagle,  revealing  that  the 
gilding  was  applied  after  the  tooling. 

Although  the  surface  is  slightlv  tarnished  and  the  gilding  is  worn,  evidence 
of  prolonged  corrosion  or  extensive  wear  is  not  apparent.  The  outer  wall 
bears  some  seeminglv  random  scratches  and  has  a  sliahtly  undulatino  surface, 
but  the  general  lack  of  corrosion  effects  and  wear,  combined  with  the  method 
of  construction  used  for  the  vessel,  argues  against  the  antiquitv  of  the  object. 
The  composition  of  the  metal  is  not  distinctive. 
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Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  acti\ation  an. 


PERCr  NT 

ou  vc  r 

95-9 

(Topper 

3.b6 

Gold 

o-  4  --  b 

1 1*1 1 1 1 1 1  I'll 

O.O  I  9 

Ziiii.' 

20 

Tin 

1  in 

<  37 

Arsenic 

97 

Antimony 

32 

Silcnium 

3.8 

Iron 

i8 

Cobalt 

O.ObO 

Mercury 

17 

Chromium 

0.29 

Scandium 

0.0055 

Notes 

1.  Mt  likian*Cliir\ani  1969,  esp.  2  5, 
3  n.  b. 

2.  Mv  thanks  to  Boris  Marshak  tor  point- 
ing out  this  feature.  Hagles  represented  on 
Sasanian  siKer  vessels  are  well  illustrated 
in  Trever  and  1  ukonin  1987,  pis.  89, 

95  -97.  For  the  eaale  in  Sasanian  tradition 
and  art,  see  Brunner  1978b,  104  -7. 
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Head  of  a  female 

Silver:  repousse-  and  (.liased 
Height  55.7  (-Til 
Max.  v\i(lth  21.5  em 
Length  ol  lace  14.(1  em 
Weight  1 ,420  g 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  66.24 

Purehased  from  Noiirollah  Cohen,  1966 

Exhibited:  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  from 
1967. 

Published:  Baccjn  1967,  54;  Atil  1971,  no. 
41;  Ghirshman  197(1,  pi.  cxxxvi:  6; 
Colledge  1977,  84. 


THIS  HOLLOW  HEAD  is  broken  unevenly  around  the  lower  edae  of  the  neck 
and  hair.  The  hair  radiates  from  the  crown  in  concentric  wavy  bands,  tailing  to 
the  shoulders  in  back.  Decorated  with  a  pattern  ot  alternatina  circles  and 
crosses,  a  fillet  is  tied  around  the  head;  the  side  locks  are  pulled  up  underneath 
it.  The  eye  sockets  are  hollow;  the  face  displays  an  "archaic"  smile.  Large,  cir- 
cular earrings  adorned  with  dotted  lines  and  small  indented  circles  cover  the 
lobes.  The  back  of  the  head  is  finished. 

This  silver  head,  allegedly  found  in  Iran,  has  been  published  as  a  work  ot 
Parthian  art.  It  illustrates  the  many  difficulties  associated  not  only  with  the 
classification  and  dating  of  ancient  sculptures  made  of  precious  metal  but  also 
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with  ihc  prohlrniatic  categjory  of  Parthian  art.  Rf)man  Ghirshman  cited  the 
head  as  an  example  of  the  representation  of  females  in  Parthian  art,  suggesting 
that  the  diadem  indicated  a  royal  portrait.'  In  his  study  of  Parthian  art, 
Malcolm  Colledge  noted  the  Freer  silver  head  but  did  not  discuss  it  or  attempt 
to  classify  it  stylistically  or  chronologically." 

Litesize  or  colossal  st  ulptures  of  human  figures,  made  ot  bronze,  have  sur- 
\i\i'd  from  the  Parthian  era  at  a  small  sanctuary  located  at  Shami  in  southwest- 
ern Iran.  The  two  examples  whose  heads  are  preserved  both  represent  male  fig- 
ures. One,  a  fragmentary  head  modeled  in  a  strongly  Hellenistic  style,  may  be  a 
portrait  of  a  Seleucid  ruler.  The  second,  an  over-lifesize  full  portrait  statue, 
represents  a  Parthian  ruler.'  No  sculptures  made  of  precious  metal  have  sur- 
vived from  Parthian  Iran.  Moreover,  no  sculptures  remaining  from  Parthian 
Iran  in  anv  medium  suggest  that  archaizing  Greek  styles  were  favored  in  Iran 
during  that  period. 

The  absence  of  parallels  for  the  Freer  silver  head  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss as  a  work  of  ancient  art,  and,  indeed,  there  are  manv  reasons  to  doubt  its 
authenticitv  on  tvpological  as  well  as  stylistic  grounds.  Technical  study  of  the 
work,  as  described  below,  also  casts  doubt  on  its  ancient  date. 

Technical  Discussion 

The  head  was  raised  from  a  single  sheet  of  metal.  The  metal  has  a  generally 
regular  thickness  of  about  one  millimeter.  No  seams  or  solder  lines  can  be 
found.  Details,  such  as  the  waves  of  the  hair  and  designs  on  the  earrings  and 


hairband,  were  executed  by  chasina.  The  eyes  are  empty  and  have  a  shg^ht  hp 
turned  toward  the  inside  ot  the  head.  There  is  no  evidence  of  inlay  or  any 
attachment  of  another  element  to  form  the  eyes. 

The  surface  condition  of  the  head  is  atypical  but  similar  to  that  of  the  bust 
of  a  kinsj  [47].  The  condition  ol  the  metal  is  the  same  on  the  interior  surfaces 
as  it  is  on  the  exterior.  Copper  corrosion  is  not  evident.  A  thick  black  silver 
sulfide  layer  is  present  in  many  areas  as  well  as  a  light,  even,  overall  etching  of 
the  metal.  While  a  number  ol  tears  are  present  in  the  metal  and  the  bottom 
edge  is  rough  and  jagged,  the  basic  form  is  not  distorted  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  reshaped.  Metallographic  examinations  of  both  sculptures  yield 
inconclusive  results;  while  the  samples  do  not  exhibit  intergranular  corrosion, 
as  is  often  found  with  ancient  silver,  neither  do  they  indicate  recent  manufac- 
ture. Given  the  similarity  of  the  two  sculptures  in  overall  condition,  surface 
condition,  and  elemental  composition,  and  their  dissimilarity  with  typical 
works  of  Parthian  and  Sasanian  silver,  the  indication  is  that  both  objects  are 
not  authentic  and  that  both  come  from  the  same  source. 


Composition 

As  determined  by  neutron  activation  analysis: 

PERCENT 

Silver  90.5 
Co|)per  9.01 
Gold  0.515 

PARTS  1>I  R  MILIION 

Iridium  0.19 

Zinc  80 

Tin  240 

Arsenic  61 

Antimony  250 

Selenium  5.1 

Iron  <  20 

Cobalt  0.061 

Mercury  0.88 

Chromium  2.5 

Scandium  <  0.0026 


Notes 

1.  Ghirsliman  1976,  249. 

2.  Colledsre  1977,  84:  "a  bafflins?  female 
(divine?)  head  in  .silver  repou,sse,  allegedly 
trom  Iran,  is  in  an  archaizing  Greek  style." 


3.  Smith  1988,  1 01— 2,  with  jjrevious  bib- 
lio^aphy.  For  the  Parthian  Haure,  see 
also  Kawami  1987,  59—63. 
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Bust 

Silver  and  ^ilt:  hammered  and  ailded 
Height  32.5  (.111 
Width  at  shoulders  23.5  cm 
Weight  1,1^5  <J 

Hreer  Gallery  of  Art,  66.2^ 

Purchased  From  Nourollah  Cohen,  1966 

F\hihiU'J:  Freer  GalK'rv  of  Art,  irom 
1967. 

Published:  Bacon  1967,  54;  Atil  1971,  no. 
44;  Slii'|)herd  198^,  1091—92,  H2;.  98a. 


THIS  HOLLOW  BUST  Is  less  than  halt  litesize.  The  fi^re  wears  a  mural  crown 
formed  b\  three -stepped  crenellations,  a  crescent  framed  bv  the  central 
crenellation,  and  a  patterned  band;  the  crown  is  topped  by  a  crescent  and  a 
vertically  striated  ^lobe.  The  crenellations  project  forward. 

The  hair  tails  in  the  back  in  tij^ht  curls.  The  ears  lie  tlat  against  the  head 
and  contain  oval  pendant  earrin^JS.  Facial  features — including  upper  and  lower 
lids,  pupil,  and  iris — are  tullv  modeled.  Facial  hair  consists  ot  a  caretullv 
waved  moustache  and  a  beard,  indicated  by  circles  with  a  central  perforation, 
tied  below  the  chin. 

The  Haure  wears  a  tunic,  the  neck  ot  which  is  edited  with  a  band  ot  concen- 
tric circles  bordered  by  plain  bands.  Chest  straps  are  patterned  with  a  double 
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ziQZiQ^;  in  the  center  of  each  strap  is  a  medalHon  decorated  with  a  whirl  pattern. 
The  fabric  of  the  tunic  is  show  n  to  be  gathered  and  pressed  beneath  the  chest 
straps,  an  effect  achieved  by  shallow,  wavy  grooved  lines. 

The  only  other  silver  sculpture  in  the  round  ot  a  Sasanian  monarch  is  the  lite- 
size  head  ot  a  kinw  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Must  um  ol  Art,  New  York.'  Busts 
of  Sasanian  royal  Hgures  made  of  copper  alloys,  similar  in  form  and  scale  to 
the  Freer  silver  example,  are  in  the  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris,  and  in  a  private 
collection  in  Tokvo.' 

Tvpological  and  stvlistic  considerations,  in  addition  to  technical  observa- 
tions presented  below  ,  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  authenticitv  ot  the  Freer 
bust.  No  parallels  in  silver  tor  this  type  ot  object  exist  in  anv  collection.  The 
only  archaeoloj^ical  e\i(k  nce  tor  the  torm  ot  the  object  in  Sasanian  times  are 
the  stone  or  stucco  busts  that  decorated  buildin^Js  at  several  Sasanian  sites  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Iran.  Stucco  busts  of  royal  H^jures  tound  in  Palace  ii  at  Kish 
in  southern  Mesopotamia,  dating  to  the  filth  century,  were  probably  not  por- 
traits ot  individual  kinas  but  representations  ot  the  concept  ot  kinuship.'  Four 
stone  busts  ot  the  Sasanian  kina  Narseh  (r.  a.d.  293  —  302)  decorated  a  square 
tower  with  a  lenwthv  inscription,  the  Paikuli  monument,  north  ot  Kt'rmanshah 
in  western  Iran.' 

In  addition,  several  stylistic  teatures  sus^uest  that  the  Freer  bust  was  pat- 
terned after  figures  depicted  on  the  roval  hunting  plates  or  on  the  bow  Is  with 
interior  medallions  enclosing  human  busts  [see  13  —  15,  24].  These  teatures 
.seem  to  be  a  misunderstanding  ot  stvlistic  conventions  known  trom  two- 
dinn'usional  plati's,  which  have  been  awkwardly  translated  into  a  three-dimen- 
sional sculpture.  For  example,  the  paired -line  stvle  oi  drapery  has  been 
rendered  as  the  bunching  ot  cloth  under  the  shoulder  and  cross-straps.  In  con- 
trast to  the  flat  crenellations  of  the  crowTi  on  the  silver  head  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art,  the  crenellations  ot  the  crown  on  the  Freer  bust 
project  significantlv  away  trom  the  wall  ot  the  crown. 

Another  problem  with  the  Freer  bust  is  the  poor  workmanship.  The  Freer 
bu.st  shows  ncjne  ot  the  technical  sophistication  or  artistry  ot  the  silver-gilt 
hunting  plates  made  in  royal  workshops.  While  quality  ot  execution  alone  is 
not  a  reliable  guide  to  authenticity,  it  is  one  more  teature  ot  the  bust  that  is 
inconsistent  w  ith  w  hat  is  known  ot  works  of  precious  metal  irom  rc^yal  centers 
ot  production. 

The  troubling  typological,  stylistic,  and  technical  features  of  the  bust  are 
most  plausibly  explained  as  the  work  of  a  modern  forger,  who  created  the 
sculpture  by  using  as  models  stucco  busts  and  royal  hunting  plates  ot  the 
Sasanian  period.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  bust  appeared  on  the  antiquities 
market  in  Iran  almost  immediately  alter  the  silver  head  ot  a  king — with  an 
alleged  Iranian  prcjvenance — v\'as  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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Technical  Discussion 


The  bust  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  hammering.  Characteristic  variations 
in  the  density  ot  the  metal,  indicatina  hammering,  can  be  seen  in  radiosrraphs. 
Two  soldered  seam  lines  are  also  iound:  one  at  the  juncture  of  the  ^^lobe  and 
the  crescent  and  one  between  the  crescent  and  rounded  top  ot  the  crown.  The 
tips  of  the  crescent  are  solid,  while  the  rest  of  the  bust  is  hollow,  and  the 
metal  is  ot  a  relatively  uniform  thickness.  A  variety  ot  punches  was  used  to 
chase  the  details. 

The  aildina  layer  appears  somewhat  thick.  The  presence  of  mercury  in  the 
aildina  is  not  indicated  by  X-ray  fluorescence  nor  is  there  any  recessed  area  that 
has  the  ^rranular  appearance  associated  with  amalgam  ^ildinii.  Thus,  the  absence 
of  amal2;am  gilding  is  certain,  but  the  method  ot  gilding  that  was  used  is  not 
clear.  There  are  also  none  of  the  telltale  signs  that  would  suggest  leaf  gilding. 

In  the  recessed  areas  ot  gilding  and  on  a  number  ot  high  points,  thv  gold 
appears  as  it  it  has  been  etched,  hi  tact,  the  overall  etched  appearance  ot  the 
mi-tal  varies  little  betwct'n  the  high  points  and  recessed  areas.  No  evidence  of 
copper  corrosion  can  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  this  would  be  unusual  for 
an  ancient  silver  object  containing  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  copper.  No 
obvious  siKer  chloride  corrosion  or  intergranular  corrosion  is  apparent.  The 
corrosion  consists  ot  thick  deposits  ot  black  silver  sulHde.  The  silver  surface 
appears  virtually  the  same  on  the  interior  ot  the  bust  as  it  does  on  the  exterior. 

Although  the  bottom  edge  ot  the  bust  is  jagged  and  a  large  hole  appears 
just  under  the  proper  left  shoulder,  the  bust  is  otherwise  structurally  sound 
except  for  a  break  in  the  metal  that  follow  s  the  bottom  of  the  hair  along  the 
back.  No  areas  appear  deformed  or  reshaped. 

The  overall  condition  ot  the  bust,  its  lack  ot  corrosion,  and  the  details  ot 
its  manufacture,  such  as  the  gilding,  suggest  that  the  bu.st  is  not  an  authentic 
work  of  Sasanian  art. 


Composition 


As  determined  by  neutron  activation 


PHRCENT 

Silver 

88.1 

Copper 

11.5 

Gold 

0.424 

PARTS  PER  MILLION 

Iridium 

0.093 

Zinc- 

92 

Tin 

240 

Arsenic 

210 

Antimony 

96 

Selenium 

4-4 

Iron 

1 40 

Cobalt 

0.82 

Mercurv 

0.68 

Chromium 

3-5 

Scandium 

0.038 

Notes 

1.  Harper  1966,  137-46;  technical  notes 
b\  Kate  LelTerts,  147-51. 

2.  Parrot  1953;  Parrot  1955.  For  the  cop- 
per alloy  bust  formerly  in  the  Elie 
Borowski  collection,  see  Ghirshman 
1962b,  225,  Hg.  269  (height  36.8  cm). 
Technical  studies  oF  the  bronzi'  busts  are 
needed . 

Negro  Ponzi  1967,  75  n.  9(-i,  states 
that  the  bronze  bust  illustrated  in  Grabar 
1967,  137,  no.  55,  is  the  Freer  object 
[47].  This  is  not  the  case.  The  catalogue 
correctK  idi  ntihecl  the  work  as  a  bronze 
bust  in  till'  collection  of  K.  Rabi  nou. 

3.  HarptT  1978,  108,  no.  41;  also  Harper 
'9777  75^79 ■  Massoud  Azarnoush  has 
elaborated  an  identiHcation  with  Shapur  11 
among  stucco  busts  found  in  an  earlv 
Sasanian  villa  at  Hajiabad  in  southwestern 
Iran:  Azarnoush  1987,  316—23. 

4.  Harper  1978,  108,  with  bibliography; 
Harper  1966,  137—43. 
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Appendix 

Analytical  Techniques 


TABLES  1  —  3  Givi-  the  results  of  compositional  analyses  for  the  objects.  Neutron 
activation  analysis  or  ener^n'-dispersive  X-ray  fluorescence  analysis  was  em- 
ployed. Neutron  activation  analysis  was  used  to  determine  the  compositions  of 
most  of  the  silver  objects.  The  analyses  were  performed  by  Pieter  Meyers  and 
his  colleagues  at  the  Brookliaven  National  Laboratory  as  part  ot  his  study  with 
Prudence  O.  Harper  of  Sasanian  silver.  Some  ot  the  analytical  results  have 
been  previously  published,  and  more  will  follow  in  Harper  and  Meyers's  sub- 
sequent publications.'  Details  ot  the  technique  emploved  have  been  previously 
published  and  will  only  be  summarized  here. 

Prepared  silver  standards  and  drilled  samples  wei2;hin^  between  two  hun- 
dred and  eioht  hundred  micrograms  were  placed  in  pure  quartz  vials  and  irra- 
diated for  thirtv  minutes  in  a  Hiwh  Flux  Beam  reactor  at  a  flux  of  1.8  \  1014 
neutron/ cmV sec.  Gamma-ray  spectra  were  recorded  for  each  sample  usin^  a 
40-cc  Ge  (Li-drifted)  semiconductor  aamma-ray  detector  coupled  with  a  pulse 
height  analyzer.  Determinations  were  then  made  for  the  silver,  gold,  and  cop- 
per contents.  It  was  assumed  that  these  three  elements  totaled  100  percent; 
because  the  presence  of  other  elements  would  rarely  be  more  than  i  to  2  per 
cent  of  the  total,  a  negligible  error  is  introduced.  Chemical  separation  was  then 
used  to  remove  silver,  copper,  and  gold  from  the  samples  and  the  samples  were 
again  irradiated  to  determine  the  minor  and  trace  elements.  The  results  quoted 
for  the  measurement  of  silver,  copper,  and  gold  have  an  accuracy  of +  5  percent 
for  the  values  reported.  An  accuracy  of  +10  to  +25  percent  was  obtained  for 
the  measurements  of  iridium,  zinc,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  selenium,  and 
the  results  are  given  in  parts  per  million.  The  results  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  mer- 
cury may  not  accurately  represent  the  amounts  ot  these  elements  in  the  objects 
because  of  their  inhomogeneous  presence  in  the  alloy. ^  Lead  contents  in  silver 
cannot  be  determined  by  this  technique. 

A  correlation  between  the  gold,  silver,  and  iridium  contents  of  various 
objects  and  their  dating  and  decoration  has  been  posited  by  Meyers.*  For  com- 
parison, a  diagram  charting  the  correlation  ot  gold  and  iridium,  based  on 
Meyers's  example,  is  given  here  for  the  Freer  and  Sackler  objects  (hg.  i  ). 
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Fig.  1.  Diagram  charting  tho  correlation  For  objects  composed  oi  bronze  or  ^okl  as  well  as  tor  a  tew  objects  com- 

ot  gold  and  indium  in  silver  objects  (iden-  p^^^j  ^-^^.^^^  elemental  compositions  were  determined  usina  energy-dis- 
tific'd  bv  catalogue  numbers).  -11 

persive  X-ray  Huorescence  surface  analysis.  Analysis  usin;?  X-ray  rluorescence 

was  chosen  because  it  does  not  require  the  removal  of  samples  and  ^renerally 
gives  very  satisfactory  results.  Also,  no  other  method  was  available  that  would 
provide  results  even  roughlv  comparable  to  those  obtained  by  neutron  activa- 
tion analysis  usin^  a  similarly  minute  .sample  size. 

No  preparation  ot  the  surfaces  to  be  analyzed  was  emploved  with  the 
exception  ot  exercising  great  care  in  their  choice.  Clean,  relatively  flat  areas, 
which  provide  the  best  conditions  for  surface  analysis,  were  present  in  most 
cases  except  for  a  few  silver  and  bronze  objects.  Commercial  and  prepared 
standards  of  various  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  alloys  were  employed  for  quan- 
tification. 

With  one  exception,  the  analvses  were  performed  at  the  Division  of 
Conservation,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  by  conservation  scientist  Lisha 
Glinsman,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  [38]  bv  conservation  scientist  Deborah  Rendahl. 
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A  Kevex  0750A  Spectrometer  was  used  with  a  BaCl^  secondary  target,  a  6- 
mm  collimator,  and  a  count  time  ot  two  hundred  seconds.  The  ^old  artifacts 
were  analyzed  using;  60  kv  and  0.6  mA;  silver  objects  were  analyzed  usina  45 
KV  and  0.5  mA;  bronze  alloys  were  analyzed  usina  60  kv  and  0.2  mA. 
Quantification  was  performed  by  the  exact  program,  the  standard  Kevex  soft- 
ware that  calculates  the  wei^^ht  percentages  ot  the  elements. 

For  those  elements  present  in  amounts  greater  than  i  percent,  the  results 
quoted  have  an  accuracy  ot  +5  percent  for  the  values  reported.  The  accuracy 
ot  numerical  results  ot  X-ray  fluorescence  analysis  for  elements  present  in 
amounts  ot  less  than  i  percent  is  ±50  percent.  In  some  cases,  the  presence  of 
elements  in  trace  amounts  was  determined,  but  those  amounts  could  not  be 
quantified.^ 

One  silver  vessel  [7]  was  analyzed  by  John  Winter  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Scientific  Research,  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  and  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art.  An  Omega  v  X-ray  fluorescence  analyzer  constructed  by  Data 
Acquisition  and  Control  was  used.  The  Omega  v  uses  primary  excitation  com- 
bined with  filtcTs  rather  than  secondarv  excitation.  Analyses  were  performed 
using  a  2. 5 -mm  collimator,  35  kv  and  0.55  mA,  and  a  count  time  ot  one  hun- 
dred seconds.  Four  spots  were  analyzed  and  the  results  were  averaged. 
Quantification  was  performed  using  Spectrace  Instruments  software  and  the 
program  called  ssxrf  in  its  Fundamental  Parameters  option.  The  accuracy  of 
this  analysis  is  comparable  to  that  tor  the  other  X-ray  fluorescence  results. 

The  figures  for  the  X-rav  fluorescence  analyses  represent  the  analyses  of 
small  surface  areas  and  areas  underlving  the  surface  to  a  depth  between  ten  to 
twenty  microns.  The  extent  to  which  these  areas  are  representative  ot  the 
composition  ot  the  entire  object  can  vary  greatly.  Ancient  objects  composed  of 
gold  or  silver  alloys  can  become  enriched  in  those  elements  at  the  surface  due 
to  original  surface  treatments,  corrosion,  or  subsequent  cleaning.  The  analyses 
of  clean  surfaces  ot  silver  objects  formed  by  hammering,  however,  have  been 
found  to  generallv  be  quite  representative  of  the  metal's  composition  as  a 
whole  (see,  for  example,  the  analytical  results  in  the  catalogue  entries  tor  [3, 
38],  for  which  repeat  analyses  using  X-ray  fluorescence  were  done  to  check 
their  comparability  with  the  results  from  neutron  activation  analyses  for  the 
major  components  of  the  alloy).  For  corroded  bronzes,  however,  and  particu- 
larly for  those  that  contain  lead  or  are  cast,  surface  analysis  is  generally  inaccu- 
rate and  can  only  roughly  approximate  the  object's  composition.'' 

X-ray  fluorescence  surface  analyses  was  also  used  in  the  examination  of  the 
gilded  areas  ot  many  vessels.  This  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  ot  mercurv  and  thus  help  confirm  the  accuracy  of  judg- 
ments made  on  the  presence  of  leaf  gilding  or  amalgam  gilding  by  microscopic 
observation.  Also,  for  two  vessels,  the  accuracy  of  the  surface  analysis  of  gild- 
ing layers  was  checked  using  electron  microprobe  analysis  of  metallographic 
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cross  sections  taken  from  the  vessels.  In  one  case  [^s]  ^  sample  of  amal^ram 
^rilding;  was  examined,  while  in  another  [ii]  a  sample  ot  leaf  uildinsj;  was  ex- 
amined. The  microprobe  results  from  these  samples  were  compared  with 
results  obtained  from  prepared  samples  ol  amalaam  gilded  and  leal  i^ilded  sil- 
ver. As  expected,  the  amalgam  aildcd  sample  from  [35]  contained  relatively 
large  amounts  of  mercurv.  The  sample  of  leaf  gilding,  taken  from  a  Parthian 
rhyton  [11],  contained  barely  measurable  amounts  ol  mercury.  No  mercury 
was  detected  by  surface  analvsis  using  X-rav  fluorescence  in  anv  of  the  gilding 
layers  of  Parthian  works. 

X-rav  fluorescence  surface  analvsis  was  used  to  examine  solder  joints  on 
the  gold  objects  also,  hxcept  for  areas  ot  obvious  repair,  where  li-ad  solders 
were  occasionalK'  found,  onl\  hard  solck'rs  wtrt'  present.  Cadmium,  a  con- 
stituent of  manv  modern  solders,  was  not  found  in  anv  ot  the  hard  solders. 

Notes 

1.  Harper  and  Mcv^ts  1981. 

2.  Meyers,  Van  Zelst,  and  Savre  1973; 
Meyers,  Van  Zelsl,  and  Sayre  1974. 

3.  Harper  and  Mt  xirs  1981,  159. 

4.  Harper  and  MeytTs  1981,  150  53; 
Mcvers,  Van  Zelst,  and  Savre  1974. 

5.  Del^orah  l^endahl,  pirsonal  (.(inimuni- 
cation. 

6.  Alil,  Chase,  and  Jett  1985,  262-64. 


Table  i 


Analysis  of  Bronze  Objects,  by  Percent 


Cat.  No. 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Iron 

Silver 

Antimony 

8i 

15 

4 

0.3 

0.07 

0.05 

2 

71 

28 

0.5 

0.2 

0.09 

0.05 

4  (hociv) 

9' 

9 

0.2 

0.25 

0.06 

0.0  3 

4  (handlf) 

70 

1 1 

19 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

8 

72 

2  I 

7 

0.2 

0.05 

0.05 

22 

79 

2  I 

IkII 

0.1 

0.04 

hdl 
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Table  2 


Analysis  of  Silver  Objects,  by  Percent  for  Silver,  Copper,  Gold,  and  Lead; 
by  Parts  per  Million  for  Other  Elements 


Cat.  No. 

Silver 

Copper 

Gold 

I          1                      I    ■   1  ■ 

Lead*  Inclium 

Zine 

Tin 

Arsenic 

3 

y  1  'J 

2.41 

0. 1 1 

7.0 

40 

0  ^7 

5  (body) 

y  1 

J 
J 

0.'; 

5  (foot) 

97 

2 

0.6 

0.6 

6 

0.487 

0.002  1 

I  ? 

25 

0.96 

7 

I .  i 

I .  I 

9  (horn) 

2 

0  7 

0  7 

9  (protome) 

92 

t: 

I 

I 

lo  (horn) 

99 

yy 

I 

0  <; 

bdl 

10  (protome) 

99 

y  y 

0.8 

0 

bdl 

1 1  (liorn) 

99 

yy 

0  4 

0  7 

bdl 

1 1  (band) 

97 

y  1 

I 

0.6 

0.7 

13  (plate) 

94..  ^ 

I  0 

0  c;o 

0. 1 4 

29 
'■y 

1 1 

1 3  (toot) 

94.4 

4.90 

0.69  I 

0.082 

^2 

<40 

I  J 
J 

I  ]  (crown) 

94.9 

0.5  56 

0.1 1 

1 1 

<  I  7 

9.5 

14  (plate) 

92  I 

1  I  7 

0.708 

0. 1 0 

93 

yi 

<  3 
^  J  J 

14  (toot) 

41  2 

0  294 

0.070 

I  4000 

690 

2500 

i^;  (olate^ 

91^ 

7  96 

0  784 

0.060 

200 

620 

^[9 

15  (foot) 

92.4 

6.75 

0.835 

0.02 1 

75 

590 

39 

16  (plate) 

94.2 

5.16 

0.668 

0.1 1 

210 

330 

16 

16  (foot) 

94.1 

5-23 

0.668 

O.IO 

210 

330 

16 

I  7  (plate) 

68.9 

30.9 

0.245 

0.18 

61 

<26 

170 

I  7  (foot) 

93-8 

5.66 

0.538 

0.095 

150 

8000 

300 

18  (plate) 

79.1 

20.8 

0.169 

0.0030 

65 

<86 

130 

18  (foot) 

80.5 

19.4 

0.0935 

0.0016 

60 

110 

120 

92.1 

7.28 

0.632 

0.17 

52 

<i4 

88 

20  (plate) 

85.7 

13.6 

0.594 

0.099 

31 

<i5 

1 1 

20  (foot) 

47.6 

52.1 

0.315 

0.054 

62000 

7900 

628 

2  1  (plate) 

95-5 

3.81 

0.668 

0.067 

60 

<  17 

I.O 

*  Where  lead  contents 

are  jJiven,  analys 

IS  was  performed  using  energv-dispersive 

X-rav  tluorescence; 

where  no  lead  content 

is  given,  analysis 

was  performed  using  neutron  activation 

and  lead  was  not  measured. 

Cat.  No. 


Antimony  Selenium 


Iron  Cobalt  Mercury  Cr 


Scandi 


5  (body) 
5  (toot) 
6 
7 

9  (horn) 

9  (protome) 

10  (horn) 

ID  (protome) 

1 1  (horn) 
II  (band) 
13  (plate) 
13  (foot) 

13  (crown) 

14  (plate) 

14  (foot) 

15  (plate) 

15  (foot) 

16  (plate) 
lb  (foot) 

17  (plate) 
I  7  ( toot ) 

18  (plate) 
18  (foot) 

20  (plate) 

20  (foot) 

21  (plate) 


0.22 


0.53 


3.8 
3.8 
'■3 
4-2 

500 

7-1 
6.5 
2.1 

2-  3 
39 
46 

'3 
■5 

3-  4 
3.6 
211 

0.89 


0.39 


1-5 


1.6 
7-5 
4-7 
3-9 
60 

3-7 
2.5 
1-3 
1.5 
34 
10 

38 
9.8 

3-7 
1-7 

17 

0.85 


6.2 


42 


58 

28 

<2.9 
<8.i 
430 
160 

43 

<6.4 

<9-7 
3-5 
100 
<i6 
<i6 

<3.o 

<4-4 
290 

1-3 


0.019 


0.046 


1.2 

0.89 
0.056 
o.io 
51 

3-  2 

0.75 
0.53 

o.is 

4-  7 
12 

1.6 
12 

0.94 
0.1  o 
12 
0.057 


0.16 


0.073 


0.22  <o.ooi6 


0.082 
0.52 
4-1 
51 

<o.i6 
0.14 
0.17 
0.1 2 
0.22 
0.51 

0.081 
0.62 
0.16 

0.084 

0.031 

0.15 

0.053 


0.29 


0.67 
0.2 1 
0.16 

<0.20 

<  I.I 
0.79 
0.23 

<0.28 

<o.38 
0.31 
0.13 

<0.52 

<o.29 

0.52 

<o.i7 

<  1.2 
0.060 


0.0016 


<o.ooi  8 
<o.ooi9 

<  0.00 1 9 

<  0.00 1 7 

0.14 
0.082 
0.0034 
<o.oooi8 
<o.oo26 
<o.ooi8 

<0.0027 

<  0.0049 
<o.oo73 

0,001 2 

<0.00I0 

<o.oo74 
<o.ooi2 


(Continued  on  foUon  ing  page) 
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Analysis  of  Silver  Objects,  bv  Percent  tor  Silver,  Copper,  Gold,  and  Lead; 
by  Parts  per  Million  for  Other  Elements 


e a I .  In ( J . 

ouvei 

L  opper 

eioiQ 

Lead  * 

Iridium 

Tin 

I  in 

Arsenic 

2  I    (tool  ) 

94-4 

5.01 

0.640 

0. 1  2 

49 

40 

0.4 ' 

23 

9'-7 

7.48 

0.806 

0.33 

2 1 0 

050 

130 

24 

9  CI  .0 

'•47 

0.495 

0.00 1 3 

3.8 

<  20 

0. 1  I 

25 

9^5 

4-5 

0.7 

0.7 

2d  ( n* >\\  I ) 

94-5 

4-99 

0-5  59 

0.066 

99 

69 

I  I 

2b  (root) 

95-4 

3-92 

0.b42 

0. 1  2 

I  0 

<  20 

I  2 

27 

94-4 

5.07 

0.580 

0.064 

17 

<  28 

3-0 

n  Q 
20 

9  b 

3 

0.7 

0.3 

29 

93-3 

6 .0  3 

0.640 

O.I  2 

2  I  000 

330 

n .  ni . 

30 

73-9 

25-5 

0.6  2  7 

0.052 

2000 

300 

I  I  0 

(bowl) 

93-2 

^  I  0 

b.I  ts 

0.b3o 

0.066 

17 

95 

'■3 

51  ( loot ) 

89.9 

9-47 

0.639 

0.042 

2  I 

290 

7-8 

32 

9S-6 

3-78 

O.bb  3 

0.055 

48 

<36 

2  .0 

33 

97-' 

2.4b 

0.42  I 

0.0  7 1 

17 

<30 

0. 46 

34 

94-7 

4.5b 

0.70  I 

0.15 

2b 

<25 

3-0 

35  (^pout) 

95-4 

3.81 

0.51  5 

0.048 

33 

1 1 

0.43 

35  (toot) 

70.4 

29.1 

0.464 

0. 1  2 

1 7000 

610 

1 30 

36  (spout) 

96.6 

2.61 

0.751 

0.25 

13 

<i6 

0.28 

36  (foot) 

62.1 

37-4 

0.446 

7-3 

360 

340 

130 

37  (spout) 

96.6 

2.77 

0.675 

0.0 16 

26 

17 

0.39 

37  (foot) 

94-7 

4-47 

0.839 

0.15 

12 

<42 

0.75 

37  (handle) 

93-1 

6.22 

0.718 

0.049 

1 100 

690 

2 1 

38 

96.3 

3.03 

0.716 

0.0052 

46 

63 

2.2 

39 

92.6 

6.73 

0.653 

0.071 

320 

670 

19 

40 

92.4 

7.28 

0.349 

0.0074 

16 

<39 

52 

45 

95-9 

3.66 

0.425 

0.019 

20 

<37 

97 

46 

90,5 

9.01 

0.515 

0.19 

80 

240 

61 

47 

88.1 

II-5 

0.424 

0.093 

92 

240 

210 

*  where  lead 

contents  are  given 

,  analv; 

is  was  pertorme 

d  using  energ\ 

-dispersive  X-rav 

fluorescence; 

where  no  lead 

content  is  given, 

analysis 

was  perlornied 

using  neutron 

activation  and  lea 

d  was  not  measured. 
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Cat.  No.  Antimony  Sc-knium 


Iron  Cobalt  Mercury         Cromium  Scanilium 


T  r 

'0 

1 .0 

16 

••4 

0058 

0.013 

bo 

I  2 

-b 

0.40 

'  -7 

0. 1 4 

0.73 

<  5-4 

<  0.0 1 9 

0-5  5 

<  0. 1 4 

^  0.00 1 0 

/  0  y  \.}y)  W  I  } 

3.0 

T  r 

<  3.0 

0.1 3 

0.  *^  I 

3.b 

0.079 

0.093 

0.9*-* 

0.000  7 1 

2-7 

1-7 

<4-4 

0.05  0 

0.32 

<  0. 1 6 

<  0.00090 

29 

3>4 

31 

8.3 

0.56 

0.064 

0.49 

<  0.0008 

19 

9.0 

I  ^0 

30 

0.69 

<0-37 

<  0.0 1 4 

"IT  /r"\*~»\*fli 
■i  1     ^  I  J(  i  W  i  1 

0.04 

0.60 

9.8 

0.064 

0. 1 4 

0.6 1 

<  0.00 1 1 

■>  T   (  f  ont  \ 

7  1 

9  s 
i  .0 

09 

0. 46 

0.14 

4.i> 

<  0.0 0 1 1 

3^ 

U.o  z 

1 . 1 

7- 

1 . 1 

3-3 

0.2  4 

<  0.0020 

33 

0.5 1 

1-3 

7 

0.047 

2-9 

0.35 

0.002  7 

34 

0.97 

2-7 

I  8 

0.73 

0.76 

I .  I 

0.00  3  5 

35  (spout) 

0.49 

1-4 

4-3 

0.28 

0.060 

0.20 

0.0027 

35  (toot) 

36 

79 

63 

0.79 

1-7 

<0.074 

<o.o26 

36  (spout) 

0.15 

1-7 

<3.8 

0.039 

I.O 

0.54 

0.001  2 

36  (loot) 

28 

<24 

0.88 

<o.038 

17 

0.0064 

37  (.spout) 

0.18 

0.46 

<6.4 

0.026 

0.040 

0.19 

<0.00I2 

37  (toot) 

0.32 

1-9 

29 

0.18 

0.09(-> 

2.8 

<  0.00  I  4 

37  (handle) 

15 

2.1 

3^ 

0.60 

0.22 

2-4 

<o.ooi  7 

38 

3-4 

0.51 

39 

0.2b 

0.67 

O.bb 

0.00  3  I 

39 

25 

7-7 

<9.8 

0.15 

2-3 

0.28 

0.0068 

40 

37 

3-5 

5-0 

0.19 

O.I  4 

0.42 

<0.0022 

45 

32 

3-8 

18 

0.060 

17 

0.29 

0.005  5 

46 

250 

5-1 

<  20 

0.06  I 

0.88 

2.5 

<o.oo26 

47 

96 

4-4 

140 

0.82 

0.68 

3-5 

0.038 

1 
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Table  j 

Analysis  of  Gold  Objects,  by  Percent 


Cat.  No. 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

12 

99 

0.5 

0.8 

41  (slualh) 

98 

I 

0.7 

41  (handle) 

98 

I 

0.8 

42  (obverse) 

97 

3 

I 

42  (reverse) 

90 

8 

3 

43 

95 

2 

3 

43  (*->4  <'') 

95 

2 

3 

44 

98 

0.9 

0.8 

Concordance 


Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

Accession  Object  Cat.  Accession  Object  Cat. 

No.  No.  No.  No. 


SI987.32 

Drinking  vessel 

44 

SI987.33 

Horn  rhyton 

3° 

s  1 987.7  5 

Phiale 

J 

si9»7.74 

Pliialp 
r  1  iiaie 

i, 

oiyO  /  ,  I  \J'j 

Bowl 

0  I  y  0  f  ,  I  yJXj 

A  0 

oiyo  /  .lU  / 

39 

Plate 

22 

^  1  y  a  / .  1 

Platp 

15 

S1987.111 

LllllJLH^dl  UUWl 

■'7 

S1987.1 13 

Plate 

18 

S1987.1 14 

D  1 

DOWl 

6 

S1987.115 

Plate 

19 

S1987.1 16 

Lobed  elliptical  bow  1 

io 

S1987.1 1  7 

Ewer 

35 

S1987.1 1  8 

Ewer 

36 

S1987.123 

Plate 

20 

S1987.124 

Plate 

17 

S1987.125 

Plate 

21 

S1987.128 

Horn  rhyton 

9 

S1987.1 30 

Horn  rhyton 

10 

S1987.131 

Horn  rhvton 

1 1 

S1987.133 

Bowl 

7 

S1987.134 

Jug 

4 

S1987.137 

Lobed  elliptical  bowl 

31 

S1987.139 

Disk 

40 

S1987.140 

Ewer 

37 

S1987.143 

Elliptical  bowl 

29 

S1987.144 

Bowl 

5 

si987.2ooa— i 

Handle  and  chapes 

41 

si987.2oia— ii 

Belt  buckle  and 

42 

lappet  Httinas 

09.139 

Vessel  handle 

8 

3423 

Plate 

13 

45-33 

Shallow  b(  iw  1  ( >r  boss 

23 

57.20 

Bowl 

24 

58-7 

I'late 

45 

61.22 

Hcart-shapi  d  <  u  nanient 

1 2 

62.1 

Plate 

•4 

63.15  and  64.6 

Two  vessel  handles 

43 

64.3 

Vase 

32 

64.1 0 

Plate 

16 

65.20 

Vase 

33 

66.1 

Vase 

34 

66.23 

Bust 

47 

66.24 

Head  of  a  female 

46 

74-30 

Phiale 

3 

1985.28 

Elliptical  bowl 

28 
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Glossary 


Words  set  in  small  caps  are  defined  else%\here  in  the  Glossary. 

AUoj 

A  mixture  of  two  or  more  metals,  usually  Fused  together  by  being  dissolved  in  each 
otht  r  while  nioltin.  SiKer,  tor  example,  is  trequenllv  alloyed  with  a  small  percentage 
of  (_()[:)per  to  obtain  more  desirable  phxsical  propertit-s  and  tor  economic  advantage. 

Anncdlwcj 

The  heating  ot  metals  to  cause  recrystallization  of  the  metallic  structure.  Used  fre- 
quentlv  in  metalw orking  when  an  object  is  tormi'd  by  hammering  to  remove  strain  in 
the  metal  and  make  it  more  ductile  (malleable). 

Bron/c 

When  used  to  describe  ancient  metalwork,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Often  other 
metals,  particularly  lead,  are  added  as  well.  The  term  is  now  generally  used  with  a 
modifier  that  tlefines  the  principal  metal  alloyed  with  copper,  such  as  "tin  bronze"  or 
"arsenical  bronze."  High-tin  bronze,  also  known  as  "white"  bronze  or  speculum  metal, 
is  a  brittle,  silver-colored  alloy  containing  ajiproximately  2o  percent  tin. 

Casting 

The  process  ol  making  a  metal  object  by  pouring  molten  metal  into  a  relractory  void, 
or  hole,  and  allowing  it  to  solidity.  The  refractory  void  is  usually  contained  in  a  mold. 
A  core  is  necessary  it  the  cast  metal  object  is  to  contain  a  hollow  space.  Methods  ot 
casting  include  the  use  of  open-face  molds,  sand  molds,  cire-perdue  (or  "lost-wax" 
investment  molds),  and  piece  molds  made  ot  relractory  material  (such  as  ceramic  or 
stone)  fitted  together. 

Chasing 

Decorating  the  metal  b\  hammering  from  the  front  or  exterior  surface  of  the  object; 
employing  punchi-s  with  ends  ot  various  shapes.  The  metal  vessel  or  sheet  is  often 
backed  with  pitch  or  tar  to  support  it  during  the  chasing  operation. 

Chatter  Marks 

Short,  parallel  lines  made  when  a  tool,  such  as  a  graver  or  a  chisel,  skips  across  a  sur- 
face; chatter  marks  lie  perpendicular  to  the  course  that  the  tool  has  traveled. 

Corrosion 

Gradual  wearing  away,  decomposition,  or  disintegration  by  chemical  processes;  in 
metals,  the  tarnishing  of  siKer  is  an  example  of  corrosion. 

Crimping 

A  term  used  in  discussing  Sasanian  silverwork,  referring  to  the  technique  where  cast 
or  RLPOUssE-formed  pieces  of  a  decorative  scene  are  attached  to  the  body  of  a  plate. 


An  outline  of  the  part  to  be  attached  is  made,  the  surface  metal  within  the  outline  is 
carved  away,  and  a  lip  is  raised.  The  ed^e  ot  the  added  piece  is  then  set  underneath 
the  lip,  which  is  set  down  usin^  pressure.  After  burnishiiiij,  chasing,  and  gilding, 
the  join  can  be  \irtually  in\isible.  Crimpina  is  different  from  inlay  in  that  the  added 
elements  Generally  stand  well  above  the  surrounding  surface. 

Double  Shell 

The  use  of  two  separate  sheets  of  metal  that  are  decorated,  usually  by  rhpoussh,  and 
then  joined  together.  Double  shell  construction  is  Irecjuently  found  among  imitations 
of  Sasanian  silver  plates  and  bow  ls. 

Engravincj 

A  decorative  techni(;|ui'  in  which  metal  is  remowd  b\  cutting  into  the  surlace  with 
such  tools  as  gravers,  burins,  or  scrapers.  The  tvjiical  engraved  line  has  a  ta|)eii<l 
lead-in  (where  the  graver  digs  gradually  into  the  metal)  and  an  exit  (where  the  graver 
leaves  the  metal)  or  an  abrupt  end  (where  the  chip  raised  by  the  graver  is  broken  oft). 

Glldwij 

The  ap[)lication  ot  a  thin  layer  of  gold  to  a  surface.  This  may  entail  the  use  ot  gold 
sheet  (sheet  gilding),  gold  leaf  (leaf  gilding),  or  amalgam  gilding  (also  called  tire  gild- 
ing), hi  amalgam  gilding,  a  pasty  mixture  of  mercur\  and  gold  is  applied  to  the  metal 
surface.  The  object  is  then  heated  to  evaporate  the  mercury  and  leave  a  gold  layer  that 
is  burnished  to  make  it  bright  and  smooth.  Spot  gilding  is  gilding  applied  to  isolated 
areas  of  a  surface. 

Granulation 

Decoration  by  means  ot  small  sjiheres  (or  granules),  usually  ot  gold,  attached  to  a 
gold  sheet. 

Hammennq 

Shaping  sheet  metal  by  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer;  raising,  repousse,  and  sinking 
are  exanijiles  ol  the  basic  techniques  of  forming  by  hammering. 

f^iello 

A  black  inlav  material  made  of  silver,  copper,  gold,  or  lead  sulfides.  Niello  is  usually 
fused  with  heat  into  recesses  made  in  the  metal  surface  by  chasing  or  engraving; 
the  surface  of  the  niello  is  then  finished. 

Punch 

A  tool  tor  surface."  decoration  ot  metal  (or  oiIht  materials  such  as  leather  or  wood). 
Punches,  with  ends  in  various  shapes — round,  square,  oval,  and  ring-shaped — are 
placed  against  the  surface  o\  the  metal  to  be  decorated  and  struck  with  a  hammer. 
The  technique  is  called  punching  or  more  commonly  chasing. 

Raiswij 

Hammering  a  flat  sheet  of  metal  into  the  shajie  (k  sired  In  [)lacing  the  sheet  against  an 
anvil  and  striking  it  w  ith  a  hammer  on  the  side  of  the  sheet  to  form  the  exterior,  or 
outside,  surface.  In  forming  a  bowl,  ewer,  or  other  vessel  shape,  the  sheet  is  usually 
rotated  around  its  major  axis  as  the  hammering  proceeds. 

Repousse 

Hammering  from  the  inside  of  a  vessel  or  back  of  a  sheet  to  produce  raised  design 
areas  on  the  outside  or  front;  also  used  less  commonly  to  describe  the  sinking  of 
background  areas  to  create  a  raised  design  by  working  on  the  outside  or  front  surface. 
Repousse,  often  combined  with  chasing,  helps  define  the  larger  masses  ot  the  design 
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while  CHASING  refines  the  relief  and  sharj^ens  the  contours. 
Ring  Alattincj 

An  overall  surface  decoration  or  ti-xture  made  by  chasing,  usin^  a  punch  with  a  rinsj- 
shaped,  or  annular,  end. 

Sinkwij 

Shapina  metal  sheet  b\  hammering  it  into  a  de[)ression.  In  sinkins^,  thi'  hammerina  is 
done  Irom  the  inside  ol  the  piece,  whereas  in  raisinc;  it  is  doin'  from  the  outside. 

Soldering 

The  joinina  ot  metals  by  the  use  ot  soUKts,  alloys  that  flow  at  ttmijit-ratures  lower 
than  the  metals  beina  joined  to  achieve  a  joint  by  wetting  and  adherina  to  the  metals. 
Solders  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes:  soft  solders  and  hard  st^lders.  Soft  sol- 
ders are  basically  lead  tin  allovs  that  nult  at  relativelv  low  temperature  (below  500 
dearees  Centi^^rade).  Hard  solders  tor  "old  and  silver  alloys  usually  contain  mixtures 
of  those  alloys  altered  to  give  a  slightly  lower  melting  point  and  sometimes  include 
the  addition  ot  ccjpper. 

Spmniiiij 

Shaping  metal  sheet  into  vessels  or  other  round  shapes  by  lorcing  the  sheet  while  it 
rotates  on  a  spinning  lathe  against  a  metal  or  wood  form  called  a  chuck.  The  chuck 
can  be  made  in  a  number  ot  pieces  tor  removal  trom  the  finished  shape.  Spinning 
requires  a  great  deal  ol  forct',  especially  for  objects  of  appreciable  thickness. 

Tracing 

Where  recessed  lines  are  made  using  a  blunt-edged  tool  that  is  pulled  across  a  metal 
surface.  The  technique  appears  most  lrequ(.'ntlv  on  gold,  whose  soft  surface  makes  it 
most  applicable. 

Turnwg 

Shaping  or  finishing  metal  by  cutting  it  away  while  the  metal  object  is  rotating. 
Horizontal  lathes  (like  the  modern  lathe)  or  vertical  rotation  (like  a  potter's  wheel) 
can  be  used,  together  with  various  types  ot  totjls  (such  as  chisels,  scrapers,  or  knives). 

Wire 

A  piece  of  metal  of  great  length  relative  to  its  thickness,  often  round  in  cross  section. 
Wire  mav  be  made  by  many  ditterent  techniques,  such  as  cutting  thin  strips  trom  a 
sheet  and  twisting  them,  swaging  (repeated  hammering  ot  stri|:)s  into  a  block  with  a 
groove  cut  in  it),  or  drawing  (pulling  the  w  ire  through  a  draw  plate  with  a  graduated 
series  ot  holes  down  to  the  desired  size). 
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Achaemenid  metalwork,  17-18,  23-24, 
50—52,  224—25;  gold  and  silver, 
17-18,  59,  227-28;  phiale,  23,  24, 
64—73;  rhyton,  23,  24,  50,  96,  227 

Achalgori  treasure,  66 

Acid-etchina:  ot  gold  objects,  58—59,  226, 

228;  of  silver,  235,  238 
Aging  of  metal  objects,  intentional, 

58-  59,  226.  See  also  Acid-etchina 
Amalgam  gilding,  56,  57,  59—60 
Anahita,  29,  150,  200 
Annealing  of  silver  vases  and  ewers,  56 
Ariadne;  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  121  —  25 
Artaxerxes,  phiale  inscribed  for,  23, 

69-71 

Authenticity,  methods  of  determining,  20, 
58—59.  See  also  Forgeries 

Backgammon:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art, 
163 

Bactria:  metalwork  of  the  Parthian 
period,  102;  silver  of  the  Sasanian 
period,  27,  154;  as  source  of  influence 
in  Sasanian  silver,  163,  206 

Banquet:  as  theme  in  Sasanian  art, 
132-33,  162-63 

Bear:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  152 

Begram  ivories,  124 

Belts,  Sasanian,  220—21 

Berthouville  treasure,  95 

Bishapur:  mosaics  from  palace  of  Shapur  i, 
200 

Boar:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  87—88, 
loi ,  109—10,  1 33 

Bowls:  methods  of  forming  and  decorat- 
ing, 53-56;  Parthian,  24,  80—86; 
Sasanian,  27—28,  148—84;  Seleucid, 
87—89.  See  also  Elliptical  bowls;  High- 
tooted  bowls;  Medallion  bowls 

Bronze,  64—68,  74  77,  90  -91,  145—47; 
composition  and  methods  of  working, 
50—52.  See  also  High-tin  bronze 


Bulgaria,  silver  vessels  found  in,  24,  74, 
209  n.  6,  226  n.  3 

Byzantine  silver:  influence  on  Sasanian  sil- 
ver, 19,  167;  methods  of  gilding,  60 

Cadmium  in  modern  solders,  103,  226 
Caprids:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  208 
Carthage  treasure,  170  n.  4 
Carving  of  silver,  54;  54,  fig.  i 
Central  Asian  metalwork,  classification  of, 

19.  See  also  Bactria;  Sogdian  silver 
Central  Sasanian:  definition  ot,  19;  royal 

hunting  plates,  27,  109,  115,  119,  124 
Chasing,  55,  57,  81-82;  82,  fig,  i 
China,  finds  of  silver-gilt  vessels  in,  19, 

113  n.  14,  154,  167,  172,  182—83,  2i2, 

213  n.  5 
Cinnabar,  100 

Coins:  Kushano-Sasanian,  108;  Sasanian, 
compared  to  royal  images  on  silver 
vessels,  26,  107,  108,  109,  115,  119, 
159 

Crimping,  54;  54,  fig.  2;  55;  55,  fig.  3; 
137,  159 

Crowns,  Sasanian:  depicted  in  silver  sculp- 
ture, 108,  237;  depicted  on  silver  ves- 
sels, 107—10,  115,  118— 19,  132,  133 

Decorative  techniques.  See  Carving; 
Chasing;  Crimping;  Engraving; 
Gilding;  Granulation;  Niello;  Punch; 
Tracing 

Dionysiac  imagery:  in  Parthian  metalwork, 
90,  98;  on  Sasanian  silver,  26,  28, 
200.  See  also  Dionysus 

Dionysus:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  26, 
29,  121-24,  i88-  See  also  Rhyta 

Dome  punch,  57 

Double  shell  construction,  231 

Eagle:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  231 
Egyptian  metalwork,  13,  90 
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Egyptian  royal  inscribed  vessels,  71 
Elliptical  bowls,  Sasanian,  28,  171-84 
Ensrravinsj,  55 

Esquiline  treasure,  170  n.  4 
Ettinsjhausen,  Richard,  14—15,  158,  186, 
196 

Euripides,  151 

Ewers,  Sasanian  silver-irilt,  29,  194—204; 
methods  of  formin<r  and  decoratintJ, 

56-57 

Exhibitions:  of  Iranian  art,  14,  15,  149;  of 
Sasanian  silver,  15,  17 

Fakes.  See  Forj^eries 

Fire  aildin^.  See  AmaljTam  jrildin^ 

Foraeries,  general  problem  of,  20.  See  also 
Authenticity 

Freer,  Charles  Lant^,  as  collector  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  1 

Freer  Shapur  plate,  27,  52,  106—13, 
115—16;  acquisition  by  Freer  Gallery, 
14;  technique  of  manufacture,  54, 
fig.  2;  54—55,  110    12;  III,  fig.  1 

Genre  scenes  in  Sasanian  art,  26,  162 

Gilding,  59—60;  amalgam,  56,  59—60; 
evolution  of  methods,  bo;  in  Byzantine 
silver,  60;  leaf,  53,  5b,  59— bo;  sj^ot, 
27,  119,  13^,  20b 

Gold,  1 01— 3,  224   29;  methods  of  work- 
ing and  decoratina,  57—58;  problems 
of  determining  authenticitv,  58—59; 
technical  examination  of,  58—59.  See 
also  Acid-etching 

Gold  foil,  59,  60 

Gold  leaf,  53,  56,  59,  60 

Gold  sheet,  218,  221 

GraTiulation,  58,  218 

Gravure,  55 

Gupta  art,  154;  decorati\'e  motifs  in, 
182-8^ 

Hallmark,  69,  72,  112 
Hamadan,  72  n.  2,  227 
Hammering  techniques:  bowls  and  plates, 

53—54;  rhyta,  53;  vases  and  ewers, 

56-57 

Hellenistic  ceramic  relief  bowls,  84, 

150-51 
Hellenistic  metalwork,  87 
Hephthalite:  origin  of  sword  suspension 

type  borrowed  by  Sasanians,  218 
Heracles:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  121-22 
Hero  stabbing  lion:  depicted  in  Sasanian 

art,  178 


Herzfeld,  Ernst  E.,  69,  70,  101,  108 
High-footed  bowls,  27,  166—70 
High-tin  bronze,  28,  51—52,  64,  66,  91, 

145,  166.  See  also  Speculum  metal 
Horae,  193  n,  5,  201  n.  9 
Horse:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  139 
Hot-forgina,  51,  64,  66 

Inscriptions  on  vessels:  Achaemenid, 
69—71;  Middle  Persian,  26,  121, 
142-43,  177-78,  192,  195;  Parthian, 
98 

Islamic  metalwork,  relationship  to 

Sasanian  metalwork,  28,  29,  30,  186, 
202 

Joining,  methods  of:  53,  56,  57.  See  also 
Scarf  joint;  Soldering 

Kaiseraugst  treasure,  167 

Kish,  ceramic  vase  from,  31  n.  22;  stucco 

busts  from,  237 
Kushan  art,  no,  127  n.  2,  154 

Lathe:  used  in  formina  siher  plates, 

54-55,  120 
Lead  in  bronzes,  52 
Leaf  gilding,  53,  56,  59—60 

Maenads:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  29, 

122,  124,  188 
Medallion  bowls,  Sasanian  silver-gilt,  24, 

27,  iio,  157—60 
"Mc^arian  bowls,"  150—51 
Mercurv:  to  affix  ^old  leaf,  60,  99—100; 

in  amaliram  ijildintJ,  59—60 
Mer\',  ceramic  amphora  from,  132, 

156  n.  6 

Metal.  See  Bronze;  Gold;  Hi^h-tin  bronze; 

Pewter;  Silver;  Speculum  metal 
Middle  Persian  inscriptions  on  silver 

vessels,  26,  121,  142—43,  192,  195 
Mithra,  150 

Niello,  153,  155,  167,  169,  182 
Nineveh,  Parthian  metalwork  from, 
21  n.  2  I 

Nisa,  Parthian  ivory  rhyta  from,  24,  96 
Northern  Qi  stone  relief  depicting  horn 

rhvton,  207 
Northern  Wei  finds  of  silver-gilt  vessels  in 

tombs  and  hoards,  172,  182 
Northern  Zhou  tomb  containinsJ  silvcr-^^ilt 

ewer,  29,  154 


Ohrmazd,  167 

Orsk,  Artaxerxcs  inscription  found  at, 
73  n.  II 

Oxus  temple,  Takht-i  Sang;in,  96 
Oxus  treasure,  101,  225,  228 

Paikuli  monument,  237 
Paired-line  drapery  style,  no,  115,  124, 
237 

Palmvra,  funerarv  sculptures  from,  80, 
84  85 

Panjikent,  wall  paintings  from:  depicting 
backgammon,  163;  depicting  metal  ves- 
sels, 28 

Parthian  art,  18,  233  —  34 

Parthian  ivorv  rhvta  from  Nisa,  24,  95-96 

Parthian  metalwork:  treneral,  18,  24-25; 
gold  objects,  57-58,  101  —  3;  silver 
bowls,  24,  53-56,  80-86;  silver-gilt 
rhyta,  24,  53,  92    100;  silver  sculp- 
ture, 233-35 

F^atina,  intentional,  51,  too 

Peahen:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art,  128-29, 
167-68 

Pereshchepina  hoard:  gold  ewer,  29;  gold 
P-shaped  mount,  218;  roval  hunting 
plate,  109 

Perm:  as  source  of  "Sasanian"  silver,  14, 

29 

Pcrsepolis:  carved  tribute-bearers  carrying 
metal  vessels,  23,  224-25 

Pcrsepolis  Treasury,  royal  inscribed  ves- 
sels found  in,  70—71 

Petosiris,  tomb  of:  reliefs  depicting  arti- 
sans, 18,  49—50 

Pewter,  166 

Phiale,  Achaemenid,  23,  24;  bronze, 
64-68;  silver,  69-73 

Plates:  methods  of  forming  and  decorat- 
ing, 53—56;  Sasanian  silver-gilt, 
106—44;  shapes  and  chronology, 
26-27.  See  also  Royal  hunting  plates 

Post-Sasanian,  definition  of,  19 

Punch,  57 

Qasr-i  Abu  Nasr,  bronze  bowl  excavated 

at,  177 
Quenching,  5 1 

Ram  with  fillet:  depicted  in  Sasanian  art, 

136,  137,  143 
Repousse.  See  Hammering  techniques 
Rhyta:  Achaemenid,  23,  24,  50,  96,  227; 
depicted  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  art, 
98;  Parthian  ceramic,  206;  Parthian 
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ivory,  24,  95^96;  Parthian  silver-gilt, 
24,  53,  92  —  100;  in  Persian  literary 
sources,  30;  Sasanian,  29-30,  56,  60, 
139,  205  -10;  Tang  dynasty,  208 
Ring  punch,  57 

Roman  iconography,  influence  on  Sasanian 
silver:  Seasons  and  Months,  192,  200; 
triumph  of  Dionysus,  122—25.  See  also 
Dionysiac  imagery;  Dionysus;  Horae; 
Maenads 

Roman  siKer,  100;  influence  on  Parthian 
silver,  83-84;  influence  on  Sasanian  sil- 
ver, 19,  28,  29,  166—67.  t''*'" 
Berthouville  treasure;  Carthage  trea- 
sure; Esquiline  treasure;  Kaiseraugst 
treasure 

Royal  hunting  plates,  Sasanian,  2b— if, 
106-20;  Forming  and  decorating  ot, 
1 10— 1 2 ,  116 

Sackler,  Arthur  M.,  gilt  of  ancient  Iranian 
metalwork,  15  16 

Sasanian  silver  in  North  American  collec- 
tions, 14 

Scarf  joint,  56,  120,  140 

Seal  devices,  Sasanian,  and  decoration  on 
silver  vessels,  129,  137,  139,  146,  170 
n.  12,  178,  186,  208,  231 

Seleucid  metaKyork,  24,  234 

Senmurw,  1 45 

Shading,  attempt  to  indicate  in  metal- 
work,  I  46;  I  46,  fig.  I 

Shahnawa,  132,  139 

Shapur  11,  depicted  on  royal  hunting 

plates,  107—9;  Metropolitan  silver  head 
identified  as,  108 

Silver,  composition  of,  in  ancient  Iranian 
metalwork,  52.  See  also  Byzantine  sil- 
ver; Hammering  techniques;  Roman 
silver;  Sogdian  silver 

Snarling  iron,  57 

Sogdian  silver,  80,  133,  145 

Soldering,  used  to  attach  vessel  teet  and 
handles,  56,  57,  85 

Speculum  metal,  28,  170  n.  i.  See  also 
High-tin  bronze 

Spot  gilding,  27,  119,  129,  133,  206 

Stroganov  collection,  14,  106 

"Stroganov  plate,"  14.  .See  also  Freer 
Shapur  plate 

Stucco,  Sasanian:  busts,  237;  decorative 
patterns  also  seen  on  silver  vessels, 
87,  113  n.  12,  128,  129,  137,  143, 
1 70  n.  12,  215 


Susa,  Achaemenid  royal  vessels  found  at, 
70;  Sasanian  metalwork  excavated  at, 
166,  174,  220 

Swords,  Sasanian,  217—18 

Tang  dynasty  silver,  28 

Taq-i  Bustan,  Sasanian  grotto  at,  29,  108, 

163 ,  202 ,  218,  220 
Technical  studies  ot  Sasanian  silver,  15, 

17,  52  57 

Textile  patterns,  Sasanian,  and  decoration 
on  silver  vessels,  87,  137,  146, 
176  n. 5 

Textile  remains  preserved  on  silver  plates, 
116,  126,  129,  135,  137-38-  '43 

Thrace.  See  Bulgaria 

Tillya-Tepe,  metalwork  from,  loi  — 2 

Tools,  metalworking.  See  Gravure; 
Hammering  techniques;  Joining; 
Punch;  Snarling  iron 

Tracing  in  gold,  57 

Vases,  Sasanian  silver-gilt,  28-29,  '85—93; 
methods  of  forming  and  decorating, 

56-57 
Verethragna,  137,  150 

Wire,  gold,  57-58,  102-  3,  218,  226 

Xvarnah.  137 

Zoroastrian  tratlilion,  images  in  Sasanian 
art,  137,  145,  156  n.  4,  167 
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